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Fighting Locusts With Sheet Steel 


“The locusts are coming!” 

These words are a war-cry in the Argentine. A 
whole army swings into action; the general staff issues 
orders and bulletins; telegraph wires hum; companies 
of men rush to the battle front by train or motor truck 
Miles of breastworks are thrown up over night and the 
entire population of the invaded district is comman- 
deered to fight this plague, which is one of man’s oldest 
enemies. 

Here in the United States we employ poison sprays 
and flaming torches, deadly gases and powdered arsenic 
against the corn-borer, the gypsy moth or the boll 
weevil, to mention but three divisions of that insect 


How the Argentine Government 
Uses Zinc-Coated Sheets and 
Military Methods to Com- 
bat the Insect Plague 


army which invades the country each spring. 
Argentine they have locusts. 

Billions on billions of them sweeping 
everything before them like a forest fire; devastating 
thousands of acres and destroying millions of dollars 
worth of grain and other property; bringing the fear 
of famine into countless homes. It is a very real war- 
fare that this South American republic wages against 
the locust. 

Hostilities began long before the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese settled the southern continent, and no truce 
has ever been made. There are always locusts in some 
part of the Argentine. Every seventh year, in accord- 
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Tons of “Hoppers” Trapped by the Steel Barriers, Ready for Pit Burning 
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ance with Biblical tradition, these winged battalions 
reach their maximum strength, as though they had 
been mustering all their forces for the grand assault. 
But even the regular onslaught of the other six years 
is terrifying. 

It is in the spring that the attack begins. From 
the mountains of Bolivia to the north come three well- 
defined columns of locusts in search of food. By July 
they have reached the fertile fields of the Argentine. 
Each column flies a short distance and alights to eat 
and lay eggs in the warm ground. Having stripped 
the earth bare around the first camping ground, they 
take their flight, descending at night to eat everything 
in sight and then push on. 


Dangerous Ages 

The life of a locust is about 220 days. It passes 
through several stages. Hatched after 25 to 35 days of 
incubation in the earth, it is, for a limited period, in 
the larvae stage. Then it becomes a “hopper” and 
at 60 days it is fully grown and fledged with wings. A 
single female, at the time of her death, will have about 
35,000 active descendants and her other progeny in 
various stages of incubation will bring the number of 
locusts for which she is directly responsible up to about 
250,000. Thus long before the original swarms have 
reached the limit of their southern invasion, new armies 
are springing from the ground at their rear, each of 
which in turn proceeds to lay more eggs and thus hatch 
newer armies, ad infinitum. 

It is these fresh armies that are most dreaded, and 
against them the chief energies of the defensive troops 
are directed. When locusts reach the flying stage, 
practically nothing can stop them. But there is a 
period of about a month after the eggs are hatched 
during which the insect is unable to rise from the 
ground. This is the vulnerable spot at which the 
hordes are attacked. Unless they can be controlled 
while in this “hopper” stage, there is little hope for the 
crops of the infested region. 

In gigantic black swarms that make the very earth 
seem alive with an undulating, liquid motion, the bil- 
lions of newly hatched “hoppers” crawl the 
country, stripping the ground of every vestige of vege- 
tation; transforming green fields into brown barren 
earth. And then they run against a barrier. 
They are stopped. Once more man’s ingenuity has 
come to his rescue and the locust armies go down to 
destruction. 

Other countries which suffer from the locust plague 
have tried in vain to stop the insects by grass fires, by 
trapping them in nets, by sending flocks of sheep to 
trample on them and even by pouring over them a soap 
solution which chokes them. The Argentine has found 
a better method. 


across 


Armor Plate for the Pampas 


The barrier which holds the locusts at bay is simply 
constructed. A row of thin galvanized steel sheets 
about a foot and a half high is placed firmly on edge 
on the ground and locked together to form a wall. 
Over this obstruction the crawling insect cannot jump 
or climb. Each sheet is punched with two holes in each 
end; through these holes a small metal clamp is inserted 
to hold the sheets together. A spike is then run 
through the clamp to make the wall firm. The whole 
is a light and portable construction which is easily 
shipped from one sector to another. 

This method has been in use some fifteen years. 
The original sheets were purchased abroad, but the 
new armor-plate for the pampas was “made in the 
U. S. A.” The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. re- 
cently furnished 15,000,000 of these sheets to the Ar- 
gentine Government through the United States Steel 
Products Co. Though not standard size, these sheets 
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offered no production difficulties, as the regular Apollo 
sheets were simply cut to size: 457 x 1500 mm. (18 x 59 
in.) of No. 26 gage. These sheets were packed twenty 
to a bundle for convenience in handling at the “are 
senals” along the front. The order was placed in Octo- 
ber, 1924, and shipments began immediately, the com- 
plete transaction involving 39,000 tons of sheets. 

When one considers that this quantity is sufficient 
to provide two sheets for every man, woman and child 
in the Argentine, it will be seen that the problem of 
erection is not simple. This coat of mail for a nation 
would form a single breastwork some 14,000 miles long! 

The headquarters of the home defense army in the 
Argentine is known as the Defensa Agricola, or Agri- 
cultural Protective Department, with offices at Buenos 
Aires. The general staff is known as the Central Lo- 
cust Defense Committee. Local inspectors are posted 
at strategic positions, and every farmer appoints him- 
self a scout. 

When the first locusts are sighted in the north, tele- 
graphic warnings are sent out from headquarters stat- 
ing the direction of the attack and outlining plans of 
defense. The law compels every landholder to do his 
part in the work. All necessary labor is commandeered 
and under the direction of agents of the Defensa Agri- 
cola, the barriers are rushed into place. Sometimes 
the farmers are able to destroy the eggs by staking off 
the egg districts, ploughing the land and burning it 
over. But these efforts are not always successful and 
it is not always possible to determine where the eggs 
have been laid. 


Miles of Metal 


And so the first and last line of defense is the row 
of steel sheets, of which stocks are maintained in towns 
in threatened districts. Reserve supplies are held at 
railroad junctions behind the first line. The main 
stocks are held at Buenos Aires and are shipped out as 
requested by district inspectors. They are loaned to 
municipalities or individual farmers at a merely nom- 
inal charge to insure their return after the battle is 
over. 

Whole districts are fenced in. Miles of shining 
metal stretch across the countryside. Once the locusts 
are checked by these breastworks, the rest is easy. 


Driven by the urge of hunger, the mighty army of 


“hoppers” crawls to its own destruction in huge pits 
previously prepared. The final coup is administered by 
burning with oil or chemicals. 
The farmers are paid a bounty of about ten cents 
per 100 pounds for the dead bodies and this costs the 
Government a pretty penny, for in one recent year 
when the plague was not unusually bad, more than 
60,000 tons of “hoppers” and about one-third this 
amount of larvae were accounted for by the Defensa 
Agricola. A. M. Ojeda, Argentine Consul at Chicago 
recently estimated that it costs his Government more 
than $10,000,000 every year to carry on the war 
against these insects. Nor is the Argentine the only 
country which has a locust bill to face. In India 
Africa, Palestine, Mexico and our own Philippines the 
damage done by these voracious midgets is enormous 
Trains are frequently held up in Mexico on account of 
the swarms of locusts crosing the tracks 
Reports from South Africa are that 4 
locusts are collecting for a great migration into the re- 
gions between the Orange and Zambesi Rivers. They 
threaten to invade the agricultural districts and are 
causing consternation among the farmers 
| India likewise suffers from these pests ‘which orig- 
cme P Central Asia and fly over the Himalatel tato 
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More Than 60,000 Tons 
of Locusts Are Checked 
by the Steel Sheets, 
Raked in Piles and 
Burnt Each Year. This 
shows how a _ typical 
plantation looks “be- 
fore and after” the in- 
sects have been stopped 


This year is reported to be a “big year” for the locusts 
in India. 

They have appeared in large numbers in the Phil- 
ippines. The struggle is going on in several provirces, 
those most heavily infested being Bohol, the Ilocos 
provinces and Cagayan and Isabela in northern Luzon. 
The sugar plantations in these districts are already 


New Recreational Center for Steel Works 


Employees at Newport, Ky. 


The Newport Rolling Mill Co. and the Andrews 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., have just opened a recrea- 
tional center for their employees at Eleventh and 
Brighton Streets, Newport. The two-story frame 
structure at the northwest corner of these streets has 
been remodeled into a beautiful clubhouse for the 
enjoyment of the 2000 employees of the two companies. 

On the first floor are a gymnasium, with hardwood 
floor for basket, pin and volley ball, and a balcony for 
installation of a motion picture machine. At one side 
of the gymnasium are showers and locker rooms and 
also a pool room equipped with two new tables. On 
the second floor are a writing room and a lounging 
room. The yard is to be equipped as a playground 
center for the children. 

The building will be the center of the activities of 
the Go-Hi Club and of the Asco Club. The former 
takes its name from “genuine open-hearth iron,” the 
product of the Newport Rolling Mill Co., and the latter 
from the Andrews Steel Co. The activities are to be 
governed by a board composed of three representatives 
from the Go-Hi Club and two from the Asco Club. 

The West Side Savings Bank has its office in the 
building on the first floor. This is a cooperative institu- 
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forced to spend large sums to keep the locusts from 
damaging their crops. 

In one form or another these lands pay the bill pre- 
sented by the locusts. The method of the Argentine 
seems to be the least expensive, and doubtless other 
countries will come to recognize the advantages of the 
ounce of prevention which works so we'l. 


tion which numbers many of the employees of the 
two companies among its depositors. Officials of the 
Andrews Steel Co. and the Newport Rolling Mill Co. 
are encouraging their workmen to save by opening an 
account in the bank. This inspires the employees to 
save and possibly invest in a home of their own, 
thereby enabling the two companies to retain a large 
number of contented men. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has sold to the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., Boston, its entire 
land holdings in Everett, Mass., consisting of ap- 
proximately 225,000 ft. on Bartlett and Stone Sts. on 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. The land was pur- 
chased by the steel company several years ago with 
a view to establishing thereon a warehouse to accom- 
modate small New England users of iron and steel. 
The warehouse proposition never developed. The New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Massachusetts Gas Co. The parent company 
operates a large gas generating plant, domestic and 
by-product foundry coke, an oil refining and numerous 
less important plants in Everett, and is, through an- 
other subsidiary, the Mystic Iron Works, erecting a 
merchant blast furnace. The acquisition of land from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. will provide room for further 
plant expansion. 
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Metals from Fused Electrolytes 


Electrochemists Discuss New Processes for Making 
Pure Aluminum, Magnesium and Other 
Metals—New Way to Galvanize Wire 


magnesium featured the symposium on Fused 

Electrolytes, conducted by the American Electro- 
chemical Society at its forty-seventh general meet- 
ing at Niagara Falls last week, April 23 to 25. It 
was one of the largest meetings in some time, with a 
registered attendance of over 290 members and guests 
and it was held at Niagara Falls’ new hotel, The 
Niagara, opened only two weeks previously. 

The symposium was as valuable and successful as 
many other symposia which have made this society dis- 
tinctive in its contributions to technical literature. The 
program of 12 papers was organized under the chair- 
manship of William G. Harvey, vice-president Ameri- 
can Magnesium Corporation, Niagara Falls, and also 
by F. C. Frary, director of research, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Oakmont, Pa., who, because of a 
trip to Europe, was able to devote only part of his 
time to the undertaking. With the exception of the 
three papers on aluminum and magnesium, the pro- 
gram was made up of contributions and discussions 
on the winning of some of the rare metals such as 
cerium, beryllium, zirconium and nedoymium, by pass- 
ing electricity through fused salts or compounds. 


['mse important papers on aluminum and one on 


A New Aluminum 


The two papers on aluminum were recognized as of 
a character close to epoch-making. Coming from the 
research department of the Aluminum Company of 
America, they were the first announcement of some of 
the results of work recently completed. One was the 
description of a new process for refining aluminum, 
and the other was the discussion of the properties of 
the product of this process, a purer metal than has ever 
been commercially produced, and one having striking 
characteristics. 

The first paper, entitled “Electrolytic Refining of 
Aluminum,” was contributed by Francis C. Frary, and 
presented in abstract by J. D. Edwards, assistant di- 
rector of research, under Mr. Frary. The author de- 
scribes in detail the new Hoopes cell for refining alum- 
inum. The feature of the process is the production of 
a metal purer than any hitherto made and capable of 
being produced on a commercial basis. It is regarded 
as superior to the original Hall process which cannot 
produce a metal as pure. 

In the new process there are three horizontal layers 
in the cell, the lowest being an anode of a liquid alumi- 
num-copper alloy, above this a layer of the fused cryo- 
lite-barium fluoride electrolyte and floating on top of 
this the cathode which is pure molten aluminum. The 
cathode product analyzes 99.8 per cent aluminum and 
higher, even up to 99.98 per cent having been obtained, 
and is quite different in physical properties from or- 
dinary 99 per cent aluminum. The author states that 
the writer and many other members of the research 
and operating staffs of the company have contributed 
to the solution of the problem, but the main credit must 
go to Mr. Hoopes, who did not live to enjoy the public 
appreciation of his success in the solution of this diffi- 
cult problem. 

The second paper on this subject was entitled 
“The Properties of Pure Aluminum” by Julius D. Ed- 
wards. Stating that pure aluminum, as made by the 
Hoopes process, differs materially in its properties from 
aluminum made by the Hall process, the author dis- 
cusses in detail the mechanical, chemical and electri- 
cal properties of this new product. The tensile strength 
of the pure aluminum is 600 kg. per sq. cm., as com- 
pared with 900 kg. for ordinary 99.4 per cent alumi- 
num, and the elongation is 60 per cent, as compared 
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with only 45 per cent for the more familiar product. 
Its resistance to corrosion is.one of its prominent char- 
acteristics, a sample of pure aluminum submerged in 
hydrochloric acid having shown no appreciable corro- 
sion at the end of six weeks. The new aluminum is 
characterized by exceptional ductility and softness, an- 
nealed samples of the highest purity having a Brinnell 
hardness as low as 15, compared with a Brinnell of 
22 to 28 for the more familiar metal in the same con- 
dition. The metal has a beautiful silvery color which 
it retains well even under adverse conditions. 


Pure Magnesium Now a Commercial Product 


Pure magnesium is now capable of production by a 
new method which was discussed under the title of 
“Production of Metallic Magnesium from Fused Salts,”’ 
by W. G. Harvey, chairman of the symposium. Pre- 
vious to the development of this new process com- 
mercial magnesium has been and is now made by the 
chloride process, which consists in the electrolysis of 
a solution of magnesium chloride. In the new process 
magnesium oxide, obtained from magnesite, originat- 
ing in California, forms the basis for the fused salt. 

The author describes in detail the cell which is used, 
discussing the electrolyte, the reactions at the anode 
and at the cathode and compares this process with the 
older one, known as the chloride process. He states 
that the chemical properties of magnesium are influ- 
enced to a larger extent by the presence of impurities 
than those of any other metal. By the new process a 
refined metal is finally obtained having a minimum 
content of 99.9 per cent. 

Such a metal has some unusual advantages over 
that made by the older process in that it is entirely 
free from magnesium chloride, even a very small con- 
tent of which tends to impair the permanency of the 
metal and to lead to corrosion. The new metal is of 
a quality which serves as a starting point for the 
manufacture of various magnesium products. For 
certain uses this high purity is retained, as in ribbon, 
wire and powder. 

On the day following the delivery of this paper 
those attending the convention were given an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the various products made by the 
American Magnesium Corporation, such as plates, 
sheets, wire, powder, ribbon, castings, ete. An inter- 
esting presentation of the commercial aspects of the 
industry were presented by the president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Colby, on this occasion, who expressed the 
opinion that one of the chief uses of this new metal 
in the future would be in aviation. Propeller wheels 


for airplanes made of this metal have already proved 
quite satisfactory. 


New Process for Galvanizing Wire 

“A New Method of Zinc Coating Wire” was an in- 
teresting paper presented at one of the sessions by J. 
L. Schueler, metallurgist Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Peoria, Ill. It is a new hot process to which has been 
given a rather interesting name, “galvannealing.” The 
author states that the new process is the only ‘known 
one whereby Prime Western zine may be used to pro- 
= a heavy coating which will stand fabrication. 

t is the only hot zine coating process for wire now 
known whereby wiping is eliminated and no other 
woven wire fencing or barbed wire now being made 


has a coating as h 
S heavy and as unifor ‘ 
vannealed’ coated wire.” = ae 
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of the coating is obviated and a new step introduced— 
heat treatment of the zinc coating—which is claimed 
ae eee distribute it uniformly around 
ace o e wire an i 

malleable and flexible. ce ee 

He asserts that several thousand tons of wire have 
been successfully zinc coated by this process which is 
now in daily use. He discusses in the paper the 
methods of analyzing the coatings, including the Preece 
or copper sulphate test. An analysis of the coating 
formed by the new process is claimed to show that the 
outside layer is composed of zinc with an intermediate 
layer of Fe Znw, with inside layers of Fe Zn» and 
Fe Zn;, and finally a layer of Fe Zn; next to the sur- 
face of the wire. 

O. W. Storey, metallurgical engineer, C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis., in a brief discussion of 
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the paper, pointed to the new process as an outstand- 
ing development, particularly as to the uniformity of 
the product. Although similar to sheradizing, he was 
of the opinion that it eliminates porousness more or 
less characteristic of that process. 

Dr. H. W. Gillett, director of metallurgical depart- 
ment, Bureau of Standards, Washington, after compli- 
menting the author on the advantages of the new 
process, raised the question as to whether annealing 
was the proper term to be used in connection with this 
process. 

There was a somewhat animated discussion as to 
the composition of the various layers on the wire, par- 
ticipated in by representatives of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., the Western Electric Co. and one or two others. 


Engineering Surprise Out of Business 


At the annual meeting, Friday morning, April 24, 
Dr. H. C. Parmelee, editor Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, New York, as retiring president, deliv- 
ered an address on the subject “Engineering the Ele- 
ment of Surprise Out of Business.” He said in part: 

It is apparent to none more than ourselves 
and similar technical organizations, how pro- 
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his qualifications which weakens his argument. 

The thesis can be expressed briefly thus: Ac- 
cording to present methods of education, the 
technical man is apt to become a narrow spe- 
cialist, regarding his scientific and engineering 
knowledge as an end in itself and as something 
entitling him to special recognition. Consequent- 
ly he fails to relate it properly to the other nec- 
essary elements of business, namely, financing, 
management, purchasing and distribution. One 
of the results is that the business executive is 
tempted to regard the technical man as a vis- 
ionary and impractical fellow, an expensive lux- 
ury, while the latter is apt to get the impres- 
sion that the business man underrates him. 

Against this picture, which is manifestly ex- 
aggerated and unfair to both parties, let me de- 
velop this one: That the engineer with his tech- 
nical training and common sense, supplemented 
by elementary knowledge of business, economics 
and psychology, is particularly well fitted to as- 
sume the largest responsibilities of manage- 
ment. 

What then is the function of engineering and 
science in business? To forestall the element 
of surprise, or as one executive picturesquely 
puts -it, to eliminate the casual in business. The 
mechanism of accomplishing this purpose may be 
summarized in another slogan: Get the facts 
first and interpret them honestly. 

The question may be raised, What are we 
going to do about it? The answer is to be 
found in a broader and more liberal education 
of the engineer and technologist. These things 
are being keenly appreciated in our progressive 
colleges and universities, the best minds in both 
education and industry see the need of a new 
order. Unless the testimony of some of the 
most capable executives in our technical indus- 
tries is at fault, the adoption and execution of 
this program will influence profoundly the effi- 
ciency of industrial production and remove to a 
large degree the element of surprise from Ameri- 
can business. 


New Officers 


At this meeting the election of new officers for the 
following year were announced as follows: 


President: F. M. Becket, vice-president Electro 
Metallurgical Co., New York. 

Vice-Presidents: William Blum, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. 

F. C. Frary, Aluminum Co. of America, Oakmont, 
Pa. 

Edwin F. Cone, Ture Iron Ace, New York 

Managers: W. H. Gillette, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 

F. M. Speller, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. W. Bain, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 

Treasurer: Acheson Smith, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls. 

Secretary: Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, New 
York. 


Future Meetings 





foundly science and engineering have influenced 
American industry within the life of this so- 
ciety, and how dependent is our future progress 
upon the foundation of sound technology. There 
are few great industries in the base and struc- 
ture of which the work of the engineer is not es- 
sential, if indeed it does not constitute the very 
cornerstone. From this one might draw the 
conclusion that the scientist, the engineer and 
the technologist are of the utmost importance, if 
not indispensable, in industrial development. In- 
deed the signs are not lacking that the techni- 
cal man himself has occasionally drawn this con- 
clusion to the disparagement of the other fac- 
tors in producing and distributing the products 
of industry. But for some reason or other, he 
has not fully convinced the remainder of the 
world that he is the most important element in 
industry. There is somewhere a missing link in 





The fall meeting of the society will be held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 24 to 26. A feature will 
be a symposium on “The Relation of the Electrochemi- 
cal Industry to the Production of Plant Fertilizers.” 
This is being organized under the chairmanship of H. 
C. Parmelee. A side trip to Muscle Shoals is con- 
templated. The board of directors is considering the 
advisability of holding the spring meeting of 1926 in 
Bermuda. 

The Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind., plans to rear- 
range its rail mill for the manufacture of 39-ft. rails. 
If present plans are carried out, work will be under- 
taken within the next few months. 


Installation of additional machinery in Auburn 
prison workshops and augmented floor space is ex- 
pected to increase production of motor vehicle license 
plates over the present rate of 42,000 pairs per week. 
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Grinding Wheel Stand with Motor 
Mounted in the Base 


The Norton Co., Worcester, is bringing out the 
motor-in-the-base grinding wheel stand _ illustrated, 
which is ‘suitable for heavy work and is available in 
16, 20 and 24 in. sizes. 

In this machine the motor rests on a platform 
which swings on pivots, an arrangement permitting 
convenient adjustment for belt tension. The turning 
of a bolt at the front of the machine raises or lowers 
the motor and thus provides the desired tension. This 
arrangement also provides for slackening the belt 





The 


Motor 
Permits Convenient Adjustment for Belt Tension 


Rests on a Pivoted Platform, Which 


when shifting the spindle pulleys. Being inclosed in 
the base, the motor is protected from dust and safety 
is provided for the operator. In case of motor trouble, 
the defective motor can be removed quickly and re- 
placed by any standard motor of the proper size and 
speed. 

The spindle is of large diameter and runs 
bearings which are adjustable for wear and 
tected from dust and grit. Two pulleys are 
on the spindle to provide suitable speed for full size 
and smaller wheels. The grinding wheels are inclosed 
in a combination protection and dust hood of improved 
design, the hood being made strong enough to hold 
fragments of a broken wheel. The hood has a hinged 
cover to facilitate the changing of wheels. The work 
rests, which are large and have flat chilled surfaces, 
may be adjusted as the wheel wears or removed alto- 
gether for the grinding of large pieces. The net 
weights of the three sizes of the machine, with motor 
and wheels, are approximately 1850 lIb., 2100 lb. and 
2900 lb. A 5-hp. motor is used for the 16 in. unit and 
a 7%-hp. for the two larger machines. 


in roller 
are pro- 
mounted 


Weirton Steel Co. Is to Build a Tube Mill 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., seeing in 
the proposed new sheet and tin plate capacity for the 
Chicago district a possible restriction of its market 
for those products, has decided to build a tube mill at 
Weirton to take up the steel that later may not be 
required for sheets and tin plate. No decision yet 
has been reached as to whether the new unit will be a 
lapweld or seamless pipe mill, but it is estimated that 
there will be enough steel for an initial production of 
10,000 to 12,000 tons monthly. Closely tied up with 
the decision to embark into the tubular goods market is 
an announcement that construction of extensive docks 
soon will be started at Weirton. The company figures 
that its principal market for pipe will be the South, 
West and Southwest and that the inland waterways 
afford a fast and cheap means of reaching those points. 
The dock facilities also will be useful in the shipment 
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of its other finished products and the handling of in- 
coming material such as coal and scrap. The location 
of the company on the Ohio River is very favorable to 
such a development as it has approximately two miles 
of river front, all of which is available-for transporta- 
tion purposes. As the company is in a very liquid 
condition financially, the proposed betterments will in- 
volve no new financing. 


Costello Engineering Co, Acquires Tate- 
Jones Patents 


The Costello Engineering Co., recently incorpor- 
ated, has purchased from the Tate-Jones Co., the Cos- 
tello patents on sheet and tin mill furnaces, as well 
as all drawings and patterns of both open and box 
annealing furnaces. It is prepared to build furnaces 
under these patents and render engineering service 
in connection with sheet and tin mill construction. 

T. J. Costello will continue his connection with the 
company as vice president. Strickland Kneass, Jr., 
has been appointed general manager and chief engi- 
neer. He was previously steam engineer with the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. Other officers of the 
company are: James L. Stuart, Pittsburgh, president; 
J. M. Tate, Jr., vice president and treasurer. 

The Costello Engineering Co. has temporary offices 
at Leetsdale, Pa., and will later take up its quarters 
in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 


Gary Works Breaks Its Record 


The Gary, Ind., works of the Illinois Steel Co. made 
a remarkable record for steel production during March, 
according to figures announced by W. P. Gleason, gen- 
eral superintendent, at a congratulatory dinner given 
by him to 260 depsrtment superintendents and fore- 
men recently. The output of the plant in March was 
224,021 gross tons of pig iron, 329,418 gross tons of 
open-hearth steel ingots and 309,676 net tons of coke. 
Total shipments of finished products amounted to 
254,308 gross tons. This record was accomplished with 
14,000 employees. The previous production record for 
any one steel plant was established in March, 1924, 
also by the Gary Works, but this year’s output of 
ingots was nearly 5000 tons higher. 

Nothwithstanding the tonnage produced in March, 
the safety report was the best in the history of the 
works, one serious lost-time accident and only very few 
minor lost-time cases preventing a perfect record. 


Jones & Laughlin Operations 
at Hammond, Ind 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has awarded a contract to the H. W. Nelson Co., Chi- 
cago, for fill and railroad track on its plant site at 
Hammond, Ind. This has nothing to do with starting 
construction of the company’s proposed steel works, 
but will merely provide connections with the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad at the northwest corner of the 
property and will provide tracks which will pro- 
ceed east to the east line of the Jones & Laughlin 
acreage and then south to the Indiana Harbor ship 
canal. When this track is completed it will be 
used by the Inland Steel Co., which has a contract 
with the Jones & Laughlin company for filling in the 
latter’s property with slag from its Indiana Harbor 
works. It is said that the Inland Steel Co. will dump 
approximately 50 cars of slag a day upon the Jones 
& Laughlin site, and that dumping at this rate it 
will take five years to bring the Jones & Laughlin 
properties up to a level suitable for mill operations. 





The U. S. Department of Commerce has issued 
through the Bureau of Standards bulletin No. 20 on 
simplified practice. This bulletin relates to steel 
barrels and drums and gives in detail the agreements 
which have been reached between the manufacturers 


and the Department of Commerce. e ishi i 
, establish 
be manufactured henceforth. a ears 
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NEW BENDING ROLLS 





Machine Which Curves Plates Completely to 
the Edge 


One of the most troublesome problems in a tank 
and boiler shop is the flat place that is usually left on 
the edges of plates after being rolled on plate bending 
machines. Various methods of curving these edges 
have been employed for years, one the use of a heavy 
press, another resort to mauling, another the use of 
forming blocks on pyramid type rolls, and other de- 
vices. 

For a number of years the Hilles & Jones works 
of the Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been trying to 
evolve a plate bending machine to 
accomplish the desired result, that is, 
curving the sheet completely to the 
edge so that if desired the two edges 
may be welded, making a full cylin- 
drical surface without any further 
work. 

The capacity of the machine, here 
illustrated, is rated to roll %-in. soft 
plates 14 ft. wide, or corresponding 
duty, and the same type of roll is 
made in other sizes. AOn this partic- 


ular machine the upper roll is 13% in. diameter and 
is adjustable vertically to provide for pinching the 
plate, and also has horizontal adjustment so that it 
may be brought over to the center of either one of the 
lower rolls. It is this combination of the vertical and 
horizontal adjustment for this upper roll that provides 
the means for bending a plate to a true radius right to 
the edge. The top roll is also provided with a solid 
forged extension for counter-balancing the roll when 
the back housing is dropped down for the removal of 
plates rolled to full circles. 

The mechanism operating the vertical adjustment 
of the upper roll is such that both ends of the roll are 
raised and lowered simultaneously or each end inde- 
pendently. Positive clutches provide for this arrange- 
ment, and there is a vertical adjustment of 4 in. to the 
upper roll. The horizontal adjustment of the upper 
roll is 14% in., or 7% in. each side of the center. The 
adjustments of the upper roll are by independent 10-hp. 
motors, one motor for the vertical adjustment and an- 
other for the horizontal adjustment. This is necessary 
to provide an independent flexible control for the two 
motions to the top roll. The lower rolls are each 10% 
in. in diameter, with a center to center distance of 
14% in. 

An important feature of this design is the air cyl- 
inder which is provided for lowering the yoke for the 
removal of plates rolled to full circles. This air cylin- 
der serves to eliminate the use of a crane, which is the 
usual practice for lowering the yoke, and this one fea- 
ture materially increases the speed at which plates 
may be handled through the machine. Plate travel 
is 15 ft. per min. The driving of the lower rolls is by 
a 20-hp. reversing motor. 
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The worm and worm wheel drive are. used for both 
the vertical and horizontal adjustment of the upper 
roll. The worm and worm wheels are totally inclosed 
and run in oil. All gears have teeth cut from solid. 
The weight of the machine without electrical equip- 
ment is 72,000 Ib. The special features have been pro- 
tected by application for patents. 





Employment in Iron and Steel Industry 


Reports to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 1551 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry and the products of that industry show 
618,692 employees on the payroll in March, an in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent over February. The total payroll 


Top Roll Has Horizontal as Well 
as Vertical Adjustment, so That 
Plates May Be Curved Completely 
to the Edge. It has a forged ezx- 
tension for counterbalancing the 
roll when the back housing is 
dropped down for removal of 
plates rolled to full circles. An 
air cylinder is used for lowering 
the yoke in this case 


for one week in March was $18,443,953, an increase of 
0.7 per cent over the figure for February. All of the 
groups under the general heading showed an increase 
in number on payroll, with the exception of machine 
tools, where a decrease of 0.7 per cent was recorded. 
There was a decrease of 1.1 per cent in the machine 
tool payroll and of 0.4 per cent in the payroll of plants 
manufacturing steam fittings and heating apparatus. 


In the automobile industry 214 plants reported 
288,641 employees in March, an increase of 7.2 per cent 
over February. One week’s payroll in March was 
$9,868,306, an increase of 8.2 per cent over February. 
Car building and repair on steam railroads showed 
161,224 employees and a payroll of $4,892,258, each 
being a fractional increase over February. 


For all industries upon which reports were obtained 
the number of employees in March was 2,808,019, or 
approximately 30 per cent of the total employed in all 
manufacturing industries of the United States. This 
entire group showed an increase of 1 per cent in num- 
ber of employees and of 1.8 per cent in weekly payroll, 
which in March was reported at $75,422,103. These 
reports were from 8972 establishments. 


Steel furniture shipments in March are reported by 
the Department of Commerce at $1,583,604, making a 
total for the first quarter of $4,793,823. The figure 
for March is smaller than for 1924, when it was $1,- 
661,303, and for 1923 at $1,709,206. This latter figure 
was the highest for any month in more than two years. 
The quarter’s shipments may be compared with $4,359,- 
050 in 1924 and with $4,378,849 in 1923, 
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NEW GRINDING SPINDLE 





Air Turbine Driven Spindle Maintains Speed of 
65,000 R.P.M.—Speed Indicating Gage 
a Feature 


Air turbine driven grinding spindles which find 
their principal application in hob grinding, small hole 
grinding, tap, thread and worm grinding have been 
added to the line of the Ex-Cell-O Tool & Mfg. Co., 
1469 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. Two sizes are 
offered. 

The spindle has been used with steel insert pencil 
wheels in grinding 3-32-in. holes on a production basis, 





The Gage Indicates the Spindle R.P.M. and Permits 
Maintaining Definitely the Most Suitable Speed 
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Cross Section Through the Spindle. The 
exhaust air cools the bearings and keeps 
out dust 


and it is claimed that the grinding operation can be 
accomplished in about one-tenth the time usually re- 
quired for the lapping operation employed formerly. 

The smaller of the air-driven spindles is rated as 
maintaining a speed of 65,000 r.p.m. with air pressure 
at 80 to 90 lb., the consumption of air being said to be 
less than 10 cu. ft. per min. Close control of speed 
is obtained by means of a throttle valve which regu- 
lates the pressure admitted to the spindle. A feature 
is the spindle speed indicating gage provided, which 
is calibrated to indicate directly the r.p.m. at which 
spindle is running and permits of maintaining the 
speed best adapted to the work being ground. The 
gage is calibrated while the spindle in undergoing test 
by direct comparison with a speed measuring device 
capable of measuring from 20,000 to more than 100,000 
r.p.m. The device was developed by C. R. Alden, 
engineer for the company and formerly dean of the 
college of engineering, Ohio Northern University. 

The smaller spindle is compact, being 6-in. long and 
1 15-16-in. in diameter. The small air consumption of 
this spindle is attributed to the careful blade and noz- 
zle design, the use of parts that are small and light 
and the elimination of the use of felt dust washers 
by the unique disposition of the exhaust air. The 
exhaust is circulated about the working parts of the 
spindle in a manner that serves the double purpose 
of cooling the bearings and preventing the entrance of 
grinding dust into the bearings by the outward-acting 
exhaust pressure. 
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The spindle is equipped with the company’s high- 
speed ball bearings, which are not only claimed to be 
reconditioned readily when worn, but which include a 
feature claimed to eliminate end play or radial “shake” 
when the spindle is operating at normal speed. The 
property of adjusting themselves at normal working 
speeds to the proper degree of tightness is said to be 
due to the centrifugal force which tends to cause the 
balls to climb toward the larger diameter of the coni- 
cally-shaped outer races, causing the balls to came 
tight against a larger diameter of the inner race. 

The design of the larger of the two spindles is simi- 
lar to that of the smaller. It is 2%-in. in diameter and 
8-in. in length, operates at speeds up to 35,000 r.p.m. 
and is intended for grinding holes from %-in. to ¥-in. 
in diameter, as well as for other classes of work 
requiring larger pencil wheels and greater power 
output. 


Pneumatic Motor for Use with Wire 
Cleaning Brushes 


An air turbine motor for use in connection with 
wire brushes for cleaning castings, steel blooms and for 
scaling of ships, has been placed on the market by the 
Standard Turbine Corporation, Scio, N. Y. Light 
weight is a feature. 

The motor consists of a turbine wheel operating at 
from 12,000 to 18,000 r.p.m., mounted on ball bearings 
and geared with a single or double reduction to the 
low speed shaft, to which the brush is attached The 
low speed shaft operates in a long sleeve bearing and 
is provided with a ball thrust bearing to take the 
thrust. Air is admitted to the turbine wheel, which 
is a small steel forging tested to a maximum speed 
of 100,000 r.p.m., by means of a valve operated by a 
trigger. The bearings are grease lubricated, the 
grease connections being arranged for the Alemite 
system. The exhaust is taken through the center of 
the low speed shaft, an arrangement intended to assist 
in keeping the brush clean. The no-load speed of the 
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Pneumatic Motor-Driven Wire Brush. Light 


weight and few parts are among the features 
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motor is less than one-third of the 
the wheel. 

The weight of the motor 
casing, is 9% lb. without the 
brush. Smoothness of opera 
sized, as well as simplicity 
number of parts outside of 


tested safe speed of 


, which has an aluminum 
brush, and 11 lb. with the 
tion is a feature empha- 
of construction, the total 
of screws being 15. 


LL 


Specifications for steel] i i 
; S tor steel and iron pipe for oil countr 
uses have been published in pamphlet form by the aca. 
ican Petroleum Institute, 15 West Forty-fourth Street 


New York. | In view of the fact that some of the 
makers of pipe are said to be looking with favor toward 
accepting the specifications, the availability of th 
pamphlet is of current importance. ne : 
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NEW BORING MILL 


Operating Conveniences and Fool-Proof Arrange- 
ment of Mechanism Are Features 


In developing the 8-ft. boring mill here illustrated 
the aim of the builders, the Cincinnati Planer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been to provide a machine which is 
handled as easily and quickly as a mill of much smaller 
capacity without sacrificing rigidity in any part. The 
machine is known as the Hypro and in addition to 
operating conveniences, the simplicity of design, elimi- 
nation of delicate wearing parts and the incorporation 
of fool-proof arrangements to prevent breakage are 
general features stressed. 

Power rapid traverse to the heads, vertically and 
horizontally, is arranged so that by one movement of 
the operating lever the feeds are disengaged and the 


One Movement of the Operating Lever Dis- 
engages the Feeds and Imparts Power Rapid 
Traverse to the Heads. Table speed changes 
are made from the front of the machine. The 
speed gear box is arranged to serve as a tie 
between the housing extensions 
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power rapid traverse is imparted in the direction 
indicated by the movement of lever. When this lever 
is brought back to the neutral position, the rapid 
power traverse is disengaged and the feed again en- 
gaged. In this mechanism all parts excepting the 
motor and one shaft on the top of the machine revolve 
only during the time that they are operated. By means 
of the power rapid traverse the heads may be placed 
at approximately the position desired, the final setting 
of the tool being made by means of quick adjustment 
handles, and with these the heads can be moved and 
set accurately without the operator going to the end 
of the rail. Graduated collars are provided on both 
feeds for making the final adjustments. 

Feed changes to both heads are obtained through 
conveniently located feed boxes having direct-reading 
feeds in inches per revolution of the table. The rail 
is elevated and lowered through an instantaneous rail- 
lift mechanism interlocked with the power rapid trav- 
erse and with automatic stop for the maximum height. 
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A feature is that changes of the table speeds are 
made from the operator’s position at the front of the 
machine. By means of a start and stop lever which 
operates through a clutch and brake on the high-speed 
shaft in the driving mechanism the table may be 
revolved through any part of a revolution. This feat- 
ure facilitates setting up work on the table and is of 
particular advantage when the machine is driven by 
an a.c. motor. The speed gear box is arranged so that 
it serves as a tie between the housing extensions, pro- 
viding additional rigidity at the base of the machine 
Driving gears are of steel and the speed changes are 
through positive clutches. The back gear shaft of this 
gear box extends through the front and has a third 
bearing in the bed proper. The table pinien shaft also 
extends from the bed and receives a third bearing in 
the speed box. 

The design of the bed is stressed as a departure. 
The table bearing has been brought under the normal 











position of load to reduce the tendency of spring- 
ing the table and, the heavy radial ribs being shorter, 
they are said to be more rigid. A ground spindle is 
pressed into the table and runs in an adjustable bear- 
ing in the bed. The table is stiffened by heavy radial 
ribs and has the driving gear on its extreme outer 


diameter. The drive is by bevel gears, the driving 
pinion being supported on both sides. The driving 
shaft has three bearings and a further advantage 
claimed for this arrangement is that the bevel gear 
can be lubricated automatically. 

All gears including those operating the table drive, 
power rapid traverse and feed, are of steel, the table 
pinion being of heat treated chrome-nickel steel. All 
bearings are bronze bushed. Oi! cups and oilers have 
been displaced as far as possible by centralized oil 
distributors which require filling only once in ten 
days. These distributors are used for all revolving 
bearings in both feed boxes and for all mechaniam 
on top of the rail. 
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VERTICAL AUTOMATIC 


Five Operations Done Simultaneously—Indi- 
vidual Speed and Feed for Each Operation 


The vertical automatic chucking machine shown in 
the accompanying illustrations is being placed on the 
market by the Cincinnati Engineering Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati. It is intended for quantity production, and a 
feature is the individual speed and feed for each 
operation. The machine is compact and is accessible 
for set up or any adjustments that may be made. 
There are six stations at which five operations, such 
as drilling, tapping, turning, facing and chasing, are 
done simultaneously, and one station is;used for load- 
ing. Each time the machine indexes one piece of 
work is finished. 

The illustrations show the machine set up for the 
machining of a faucet stem, the production of which 





is 12 per min. On this piece the operations are load; 
hollow mill; knurl; chase; drill end; and tap end. 
There is a guard over the hollow mill, the function 
of which is to guide the chips from the hollow mill 
into a receptacle placed beside the machine. This 
prevents the flying of chips and also eliminates the 
interruption of production occasioned by the necessity 
of removing chips from the pan of the machine. The 
accessibility of the working parts of the machine may 
be noted from the full-view illustration, and details 
such as the arrangement of the chucks, which are 
opened and closed by the indexing action of the 
machine, may be seen from the close-up view of the 
same set up. On the work shown the operator is 
required only to load rough castings and remove the 
finished work. 

After the work is loaded, the upper turret of the 
machine indexes and during the indexing the chuck 
is closed automatically on the rough casting. A spring 
bumper is used to take up the inequalities of the 
rough casting, serving also as a means of releasing 
the jaws holding the finished work on the incoming 
chuck. As soon as the upper turret is locked by a 
taper plunger, the lower turret rotates and by the 
use of individual cams, feeds the work to the tools 
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above by means of a chuck stem and roller. Each 
chuck is fed to suit the conditions of its particular 
station and in tapping or threading the work is fed 
at the proper lead. After the work is fed to the 
proper height the individual chucks in the lower 
turret are returned to their starting positions, when 
the cycle is repeated. 

Spindle speeds can be changed from 160 to 1800 
r.p.m. by changing the gears, which are swung into 
mesh by rotating the spindle box and then clamped by 
screws. Feeds are changed by removing individual 
cams on the lower turret. It is claimed that a com- 
plete set of cams can be removed and replaced in 5 
min. Adjustment of the height of spindles is accom- 
plished by adjusting nuts on the top and bottom end 
of the spindles. The spindles are of the flanged type, 
having a No. 3 Morse taper. The tools are held by 
draw-in bolts and heavy tools are driven by face 
keys on the spindle flange. 

The machine is driven through a friction clutch 





Vertical Automatic Machine Set Up for Oper- 

ations on a Faucet Stem. The cover is re- 

moved to show accessibility of parts. The 

view above shows arrangement of chucks and 
other details 


with brake, and is started and stopped by means of a 
foot treadle. It is said to be easily stopped in time to 
save breakage of tools in case of improper set up. 
All main shafts and spindles are of high-carbon alloy 
steel and are mounted on radial and thrust ball bear- 
ings. Main driving gears are of high carbon alloy 
steel oil treated. The mechanism in the base is flooded 
with oil by means of a geared pump, and a cutting 


lubricant pump, and piping is part of the regular 
equipment. 





The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, is 
converting its 25-ton acid open-hearth furnace into 
one of 15-tons rated capacity. One idea of the change 
which involves a complete rebuilding of the furnace 
is that in making special analysis steels a small ton- 
nage is necessary to insure homogeneity,, and this is 
made possible by the greater control that can be had 
over small than over large heats. Trial orders for 
special steels usually run from 15,000 to 20,000 Ib and 
a furnace of small production in that connection means 
economy. The work of reconstruction is being done by 
the S. R. Smythe Co., Pittsburgh. William H. McHare, 
formerly with the Bethlehem Steel Co and the Cruci. 
ble Steel Co. of America, is in charge of the new unit. 
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Management Problems Discussed 


Training of Foremen a Prominent Subject Before Conven- 
tion of National Metal Trades Association—Conference for 
Better Relations Between Industry and Farmer 


were discussed and much information of practical 

value to the members was brought out at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the National Metal 
Trades Association at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
April 22. In addition the program included highly in- 
teresting addresses on more general subjects by men 
occupying conspicuous positions in their respective 
fields. 

There were several departures from the established 
customs of the association in the arrangement of the 
meeting and program. The most important innova- 
tion was the cooperation of the association in a move- 
ment to bring the farmer and manufacturer together 
to discuss industrial problems that are more or less 
common. In carrying out this plan a conference to 
develop a better understanding between agriculture and 
industry was held on the day preceding the meeting 
and a number of those attending this conference stayed 
for the meeting of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. One of the dirt farmers, formerly president of 
the National Grange, spoke before the manufacturers 
in the metal working industry. President DeWolf char- 
acterized this movement as “of national importance and 
far-reaching significance.” 

It was the first meeting that has been held outside 
of New York since 1914 and the second to be held in 
Cleveland, the first in that city having taken place 19 
years ago. There was a registered attendance of 253, 
or only 30 less than at the annual meeting in New 
York last year. 

An important change in the program was that there 
was incorporated in the president’s report the major part 
of the data which in previous years has been submitted 
through the report of the commissioner and the na- 
tional secretary, this change being made to save time 
by presenting the more important activities of the asso- 
ciation in a single report. 


WV wrere ais problems of industrial management 


Training of Foremen Discussed 


The outstanding topic relating to industrial man- 
agement discussed was the training of foremen. Two 
papers presented on this subject were followed by a 
considerable discussion. Much progress was made in 
industrial education work during the year as was indi- 
cated by the report of the committee on industrial edu- 
cation. This committee among other things considered 
the problem of the training of the foremen. Later in 
the session the association indicated its desire to con- 
tinue constructive work along the line of developing 
foremen by passing a resolution approving the idea of 
training, developing and promoting foremen and recom- 
mending that the committee on industrial education 
give this subject particular thought and ‘investigation 
with the view of submitting to the members a definite 
plan for the training of foremen. 

The newly formed industrial relations committee 
made its first report which indicated that the commit- 
tee had given the subject a great deal of study and 
had gathered considerable data. The committee em- 
phasized the importance of this work and said that it 
probably would be some time before it is able to make 
any definite recommendations on the subject. 


Last Year’s Officers Reelected 


All the old officers were reelected. These are: 
President, Paul C. DeWolf, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I.; first vice-president, Paul T. Norton, 
Case Crane & Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio; second 
vice-president, Harold C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago, and treasurer, J. W. O'Leary, Arthur J. 
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O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago. Homer D. Sayre con- 
tinues as commissioner, J. E. Nyhan as national secre- 
tary and John D. Hibbard as counselor, these three 
offices being appointive. 

Councilors for two years were elected as follows: 
W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
elected; E. J. Miller, St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., reelected; F. C. Biggert, Jr., United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh; Frank Collins, National 
Supply Co., Toledo; J. G. Benedict, Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., and A. Kauffmann, Link Belt Co., In- 
dianapolis. Thomas W. Pangborn, Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md., was elected a councilor to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Frederick Fosdick, and 
Justus H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, was elected honorary councilor. 


Ceuntry Economically Sound 


Discussing economic conditions and the association's 
business survey, President DeWolf said in his annual 
address: 

“We have always believed that our country is eco- 
nomically sound, and have felt in the light of recent 
progress that we could anticipate continued improve- 
ment in business. Quite naturally we looked forward 
with keen interest to the Presidential election of last 
fall, realizing the important part which the political 
situation plays in any general business rehabilitation. 
Our faith in the fundamental soundness of the great 
majority of the people of the country was justified in 
the election of President Coolidge by the largest pop- 
ular majority ever given to a President of the United 
States. This election once more demonstrated the fact 
that there is no such thing as the so-called labor vote, 
that the great majority of the people are fundamen- 
tally sound, and that they frown upon any attempt to 
create class divisions or hatred. 

“Unfortunately, many people, encouraged by the re- 
ports in the public press, expected an almost immediate 
and complete return of prosperity and capacity busi- 
ness. Those who have studied the fluctuations of busi- 
ness over a long period of years, however, realize that 
any permanent improvement is hardly perceptible from 
day to day. 

The Business Survey 


“Prior to the convention each year, the association 
sends a questionnaire to all of its members in an at- 
tempt to obtain an accurate analysis of business con- 
ditions. The questionnaire this year was somewhat 
briefer than usual. You will be interested in the re- 
sponses that came into the National office. The re- 
plies totaled 464. The first question asked was: How 
is business? 15 reported very poor; 41 poor; 247 fair; 
140 good; 13 very good; and 8 excellent. 

“Our next question had to do with the changing 
conditions, and affords a very interesting study. We 
asked the members how business compared with six 
months ago. 72 reported not so good; 132 just as good; 
and 260 better. As compared with a year ago, 106 re- 
ported not so good; 162 just as good; and 178 better. 
18 made no reply. 

“In order to help you to visualize the future, we 
asked what the outlook was for the next six months. 
44 members confessed they did not know; 25 admitted 
it was poor; 200 fair; 155 good; 16 very good; 10 ex- 
cellent; while 13 did not reply. 


Labor Supply Satisfactory 


“Because business conditions are so closely linked 
with labor conditions, we asked what kind of labor was 
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found to be scarce. 332 members reported no scarcity 
at all; 101 found a scarcity of skilled labor; 8 of semi- 
skilled; 12 of common; and 11 made no reply. 

“Recognizing that any permanent improvement of 
the labor problem has its roots in an educational pro- 
gram, we asked our members whether they trained ap- 
prentices, to which 230 replied yes; 255 stated they train 
operators; 203 replied that they offer training to their 
foremen, while 124 admitted that they do no training. 

“As is to be expected during periods of industrial 
inactivity, our members have experienced but few labor 
difficulties. When we consider the number of strikes 
in other industries, especially in the building trades, 
and bear in mind that for four years past only two of 
our members have experienced labor trouble each year, 
we can recognize that the power of the association is 
evidenced in its preventive qualities as well as in its 
combative capacities. We all recognize that the asso- 
ciation prevents a great many more strikes than it com- 
bats, which after all is the greatest service which it 
could possibly render to employer, employee, and the 
nation.” 

Mr. DeWolf spoke briefly of the work of the asso- 
ciation during the year which is covered more fully in 
the reports of the various standing committees. Then 
turning to the outlook for the future, he said: 

“I wish again to refer to the replies to our recent 
questionnaire which indicate a gradual upward trend 
of business in our industry and a note of optimism 
among our members as to the future. Such a gradual 
improvement indicates a condition which is basically 
sound and justifies a more optimistic outlook for the 
future than would any sudden arrival of boom busi- 
ness, supplemented as it must have been by the pros- 
pect of the corresponding decline which would inevit- 
ably have followed. 

“Our complicated modern society may well be com- 
pared to a vast organism. Each geographical section 
may and does have its special problems but in a broad 
sense the organism is national in scope. An unsound 
or unhealthy condition in any part of society whether 
it be in agriculture, transportation, commerce or man- 
ufacturing is quickly reflected in all other parts of the 
nation. In fact, the World War brought forcibly to our 
attention the fact that the organism is to a very large 
extent international in scope. The political-social and 
economic conditions of Europe and other parts of the 
world both directly and indirectly affect our industry 
and commerce. Through ovr export trade they are 
quickly reflected in our factories and on our farms and 
through the medium of the pay envelope their results 
can also be traced directly into the homes of our work- 
men. 


Comparison of Wages Here and Abroad 


“Comparative wage scales, affecting as they do 
competitive prices, thus become an interesting and im- 
portant factor. In this connection the following table 
recently published is of interest: 

“Average daily wage paid in November, 1924, by a 
large American industrial corporation with factories 
in the United States, England, France, Belgium and 
Italy, converted to dollars at prevailing rates of ex- 
change gives comparative wage levels for the same 
type of labor engaged in production of identical com- 
modities as follows: 


Country Average Daily Wage 
Italy Se ait ck eae ; sig ocee BOS 
Ne ar ba a ei : 1.14 
France Es Pe ae Pome ge Seer e 1.24 
Germany Pu TLE ; 1.55 
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“This striking inequality in the average daily wage 
of our workers compared with those of other lands 
must be compensated for in some way or else the next 
few years are not pleasant to anticipate. Can this fav- 
orable condition be continued under union labor meth- 
ods of shorter hours, higher wages and restricted out- 

ut?” 

= Mr. DeWolf quoted President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor in his maiden speech in 
his new official capacity in which Mr. Green said that 
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the trade union is the most effective weapon against 
unemployment yet devised. It has done this, Mr. Green 
said, by reducing the hours of labor, raising the rates 
of pay and teaching the workers to demand and secure 
better conditions of living. Commenting on this speech, 
Mr. DeWolf said: 

“Such is Mr. Green’s and organized labor’s phi- 
losophy, but it is a rare bit of sophistry. As a matter 
of fact, the union stifles or attempts to stifle at every 
turn individual initiative and productivity which alone 
can enable the product manufactured under a higher 
wage rate to compete with the product manufactured 
under lower rates. Unions have always opposed the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices as well as increased 
productivity and in these are our hopes for the future. 
We all know where such doctrines of leadership would 
quickly take us if given control. We must, therefore, 
make a further search if we are to find a sound eco- 
nomic reason which will justify optimism at a time like 
this in the face of so great a difference in wage 
standards.” 


Open Shop Justifies Optimism 


Mr. DeWolf declared that the first fundamental fac- 
tor justifying sound optimism is “our open shop form 
of employment to which we owe in great part the su- 
periority of our workmen. While native American 
workmen may possibly be more productive, over 50 per 
cent of our labor is foreign or comes from foreign 
parents and greater productivity insofar as it comes 
from the worker himself is based upon the conditions 
under which he labors. The second factor is our ability 
to maintain the open shop industry which is a logical 
companion to the open shop form of government. 

“These two factors,” Mr. DeWolf continued, “pre- 
pare a way for the third one and without them the 
third would be impossible. When discussing the high 
standards of living that prevail in this country and the 
higher rates of pay as compared with other countries 
it is quite customary to hear it said that this is a 
wealthy country and much beyond that is taken for 
granted. It is true that we are rich in natural re- 
sources, but so are Russia, China, and other countries 
without the same satisfactory conditions resulting. It 
is sound logic ‘that high standards of living are a re- 
flection of high per capita production, for things must 
be produced before they can be consumed. It is here 
that the development and strengthening of the indi- 
vidual by our form of government and his protection 
in industry by the open shop have in recent years led 
to developments in power and machinery that the most 
vivid imagination could hardly have foretold.” 

Referring to Government statistics, Mr. DeWolf 
said that there is an investment of $4,888 for every 
worker engaged in manufacture in the United States. 
In the iron and steel industry the investment is $5,494 
per wage earner. In 1899 our factories used 2.14 hp. 
per wage earner, in 1919, 3.24 hp. per wage earner and 
at the present time the country is using nearly 4 hp. 
for every wage earner. He quoted figures from a re- 
cent issue of the American Federationist which stated 
that the United States has 0.330 hp. per capita, while 
Great Britain has 0.195 and Japan only 0.045 hp. per 
capita. “It is here,” said Mr. DeWolf, “that we find 
another balance in our favor which helps to make it 
possible for us to compete in a world market even with 
our relative high wage scale and this I would call our 
third factor warranting optimism.” 
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this department has been organized with E. A. Muller, 
King Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, as chairman of the 
committee in charge. Mr. Muller in his report stated 
that this committee was appointed to analyze the needs 
and to try to solve problems of the members. This com- 
mittee has had two sessions, one in New York and the 
other in Chicago. At these meetings the two outstand- 
ing subjects discussed were the nature, character and 
extent of the work and how the committee could best 
apply itself to the objective to be attained. The report 
stated that while good suggestions have been made, it 
is evident that a program will have to be developed 
growing out of experience. The first definite action of 
the committee was to secure a man with proper train- 
ing and experience to qualify him for handling the 
work. For this position William E. Odom was elected 
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President De Wolf 


PAUL DE WOLF, re-elected president of the 
« National Metal Trades Association, was born in 
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that the educational work of the association is steadily 
mak‘ng decided gains. In fact, that the idea of train- 
ing had made greater gain among members the past 
year than during any previous year. In the appren- 
ticeship division the Chicago members as a body 
adopted a branch plan and the Syracuse branch is 
working on a similar plan. A helpful indication of in- 
terest is shown by letters from members requesting 
the services of field men and stating that they are 
ready to begin training as soon as the plant plan ts 
completed. During the year the committee considered 
the problem of the training of foremen from many 
angles. In reply to a questionnaire 37 per cent of those 
who answered have had experience with various types 
of foreman training and 21 per cent still have some 
plan in effect. Twenty-one per cent felt that foremen 





1882. He received his common school education in 
Newark, and was graduated from Brown University 
in 1905. Immediately after his graduation he went 
into the service of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
under special instruction. At the time of entering 
the works, it was planned that he would join his 
uncle, Charles Churchill, in the business of Charles 
Churchill & Co., London. During his training, 
however, he decided to stay in America, and occu- 
pied various positions with the Brown & Sharpe 
company. He acted in the capacity of foreman 
and afterwards had charge of some of the sales. 
On June 11, 1914, he was made assistant treasurer, 
and on Nov. 12, 1924, was elected a vice-president 
of the company. His various activities in the 
works gave him an intimate touch with managerial 
problems, and at the present time his duties have 
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as superintendent and he took up the work last No- 
vember. 

The committee stated that there are four fields in 
which its functions are concerned, namely, labor, cap- 
ital, management and the republic. The chief of these 
and the most important as far as the committee is con- 
cerned is in the handling of men or the management of 
industry in its relation to labor. To get the facts per- 
taining to this relationship the industrial relations 
committee is conducting a survey of the plants of all 
the members to determine what is being done to im- 
prove labor relationships, the plans employed and rela- 
tive measures of success, and the factors that con- 
tribute to their success or failure. In carrying out this 
policy and to assist the field men, a questionnaire was 
sent out on the subject of financial aid and insurance, 
which brought 450 replies. It was pointed out that the 
national office will become a clearing house for infor- 
mation made available by the data gathered by the 
field men. 

The committee stated that it would probably be 
some time before it would be in a position to make any 
definite recommendations but it will be in a position to 
place data before members regarding plans now em- 
ployed and their success and also to assist members in 
making special investigations. 


Educational Work Makes Gain 


The committee on industrial education, through 
Harold C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, reported 
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to do with the production side of the business. 

In addition to the work in connection with his business, he is interested in 
Brown University, of which he is a trustee, and is taking an active part in the 
management of the University. His interest in athletics and young men has 
been a valuable asset, and his services have been highly prized. In civic affairs 
he has also shown a deep interest. He was elected president of the National 
Metal Trades Association at the convention in New York in 1924. 





needed training and 75 per cent said that they would 
be interested in the development of an association plan 
for foremanship training. 

The report stated that the text books on elementary 
machine shop practice are meeting the need as 5000 
copies of volume I and 2500 copies of volume II have 
already been distributed. Volume III, which is devoted 
to the elements of tool making, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. If the response warrants, the committee will 
feel encouraged to bring out additional volumes. These 
text books are designed to be of assistance in members’ 
shops and have been adopted as text books by several 
schools. During the year the committee drew up branch 
apprenticeship plans for Chicago, Saginaw and Syra- 
cuse and also several plans for individual companies. 

The membership committee through R. G. A. Phil- 
lips, American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, reported that 
nearly a year ago it had started a publicity campaign 
among members and prospective members through the 
use of the mail, the personal cooperation of other mem- 
bers and work by special field representatives. The 
plan called for the circulation of matter among a wide 
list of prospective members not relating directly to any 
of the branches. The first phase of the plan is to en- 
large general information concerning the association. 
The second is a more intensive branch effort. In work- 
ing out this plan in cities where there are branches a 
survey is made of prospects and these are circulated 
by letters and visited by local secretaries or special 
representatives. Already 600 firms have been solicited 
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in many cities having branches. In non-branch terri- 
tories personal solicitations are made for membership 
and the committee expects to have the field man spend 
considerable time in these territories. 

The committee reported that the results of its ef- 
forts are so far more or less intangible because of the 
unusual industrial conditions and absence of labor diffi- 
culties. For the same reasons there was a falling off 
in membership during the year, although 40 new mem- 
bers were added. The present membership is 1062, a 
net loss of 43. The committee felt that it has not yet 
had the opportunity to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of its campaign under favorable circumstances. 


Accident Prevention Work 


The report of the committee on the prevention of 
accidents was presented by its chairman, J. B. Doan, 
American Tool Works, Cincinnati. The report stated 
that the committee in addition to carrying out its gen- 
eral plan of accident prevention has given special at- 
tention to assisting members who are carrying liability 
insurance to so conform with the underwriters’ code 
that their premium rates shall be reduced. The fea- 
ture was started late in the year and is expected to 
show gratifying results. 

Recognizing the value of safety codes, the commit- 
tee has assisted in the compilation of power press and 
drop forging codes. Many of the present codes, it was 
reported, are redundant with details which if literally 
complied with entail needless expense and are deficient 
in many specifications essential to accident prevention. 
The committee recommended that each hazard be dealt 
with as a distinct problem of the safety engineer. It 
expressed its belief that the highest development in in- 
dustrial safety can only be attained by the constant 
attention of some person within the plant. Much may 
be gained by reviving interest in shop safety which 
may have been allowed to lag during a period of de- 
pression. The committee emphasized the importance of 
securing the right sort of man to look after safety in 
the shop and said this should be done in every plant 
regardless of its size. The committee has issued a 
series of accident prevention bulletins in which the im- 
portance of shop organization has been stressed. It 
pointed out that the average safety expert with his 
constant contact with hazards in many lines has a 
knowledge that may be of value in any shop he visits. 

During the year 97 safety surveys of plants of mem- 
bers were made and in these 572 dangerous conditions 
were developed and suggestions for their elimination 
were made. The committee reported the general con- 
ditions affecting safety in members’ plants are better 
than ever before in the histery of the organization. 


Menace of Communism 


The menace of communism was pointed out by O. L. 
Smith, Assistant Attorney General of Michigan, who 
prosecuted the Michigan syndicalist cases against Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Charles Ruthenburg and other radicals. 
Mr. Smith’s subject was “Fishers, Choppers and 
Plowmen,” and his address was so well received that 
the association authorized its printing in pamphlet 
form for distribution. 

Many of the facts brought out by the speaker were 
established by evidence during the Michigan trials and 
are a matter of court record. Mr. Smith characterized 
the “Red” movement as a contamination lurking in the 
body politic that is spreading faster than many believe 
and one that requires continuous combatting, although 
he said there are people who ridicule the idea that there 
is any menace to American institutions. To correct the 
wrong impression of many, he said that a radical could 
not be told by his appearance. Of 72 arrested in the 
Michigan round-up, 22 were born in America and had 
gone through the eighth grade in school and eight were 
graduates of higher institutions. 

“There is no distinction between a Communist and 
Socialist,” said the speaker. “Their object is the same. 
While the Socialists try to convert people by education, 
the Communists attempt to secure the same results by 
force. The latter- want to attain their aims by bullets 
instead of ballots. They plan the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat like they have in Russia today. The process 
is armed civil war. They work with men in every in- 
dustry for the sole purpose of stirring up discord.” 

The speaker read extracts from the doctrine of com- 
munism and from the A, B, C of communism which, he 
said, is being put into the hands of thousands of youths 
in America, and quoted other communistic literature 
and exhibits used in the Michigan trials. Socialists and 
Communists claim to be pacifists, he said, because they 
want to weaken the police arm of the Government so 
that when the time comes they can get control of in- 
dustries and later overthrow the Government. He ex- 
hibited a telegram from the Third Internationale in 
Russia to show that the so-called Workers Party of 
America had direct communication with Soviet Russia, 
and referred to a committee that was sent to deal with 
the Russian Soviets whose leadership was abjectly fol- 
lowed. The propaganda has got farther than 
dreamed of. He referred to the activities of some of 
the parlor Socialists and people in prominent walks of 
life who had become involved in “Red” propaganda as 
well as some of the alleged activities of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

H. H. Rice, General Motors Corporation, in com- 
menting on the paper said that many well meaning 
Michigan people who were ignorant of the real facts 
actually felt that the “Reds” were being persecuted 
when on trial in Michigan. 


How Farmers Regard Industrial Problems 


How the farmer regards some of the industrial 
problems was told by a real dirt farmer, W. J. Thomp- 
son, South China, Me., former president of the National 
Grange and now chairman of the executive committee 
of the Grange, who spoke on “Common Interest Be- 
tween Agriculture and Other Industries.” Mr. Thomp- 
son declared that human relations are common in agri- 
cultural and other industries. Many people, he said, get 
the wrong view of things from incomplete information 
so that they jump at conclusions and think wrongly 
when they think they are thinking correctly. The only 
way the farmer can be helped, he contended, is in the 
broader way. When the Government helps a manufac- 
turer in one industry, it may be hurting other manu- 
facturers and in the same way farmers may be affected 
by legislation, because all their interests are not sim- 
ilar. For example, free transportation would be a great 
thing for Western fruit growers but would kill the New 
England fruit industry. The speaker warned against 
the danger of the Government interfering in business 
and said that the people should be on their guard 
against radical tendencies. One may want Government 
ownership of railroads, another want the Government 
to take over the coal mines and another favor some 
other ism and the people might adopt the reeommenda- 
tions one at a time and not realize how far they are 
going. In his opinion the Government has almost 
ceased to be a representative form of Government and 
has become a pure democracy. Both manufacturers 
and farmers must become more active in politics. 

“Two big central ideas have come out here.” he 
said. “There are two roads to travel, one with as ‘little 
law and Government control as possible and the other 
with the extension of the Government in business pa- 
ternalism, more Government institutions, increased cost 
of Government and a powerful group of officeholders 
that will become a factor in determining legislation.” 

There is a big difference between the manufacturers’ 
and the farmers’ dollar due to various causes, he de- 
clared. Commenting on profit sharing, pension sys- 
tems, etc., he said that manufacturers in making these 
distributions to their employees were not touching the 
question of cutting costs. The manufacturer divides u 
some of his profits in this way but this does not aie 
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Development of Foremen 


“Training, Developi i j 

ng, ping and Promoting Foremen’” 
= first discussed in an address by Louis Sutheuears 
Yellow Sleeve Valve Engine Works, Moline, Ill. If an 
ideal Toreman is compared with the average foreman 
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and there are traits that the latter lacks, a way should 
be found to supply the deficiency, he declared. Since 
the days of Frederick Taylor shop organizations have 
become much more complex. Men are now supplied 
by the employment departments, work is routed by the 
planning department and inspected by another depart- 
ment. Industrial development has gone ahead faster 
than foreman development. A foreman is supplied with 
a lot of ready-made alibis and he can usually prove his 
case. The foreman should be made the business man- 
ager of his department. The ideal foreman must know 
the evolution of industry so that he can apply new 
things and processes. He must know the difference 
between direct and indirect costs and the essence of 
cost accounting. In addition, the foreman must know 
the proper method of handling human beings and that 
probably is the most important of all. 

Regarding the feasibility of training foremen, the 
speaker declared that their training has been success- 
fully accomplished as is shown by the established stand- 
ards of improved quality and lower costs for which 
the foreman is responsible. If the attempt to train 
foremen has failed, it is because proper principles have 
not been applied. If a foreman is taken in hand and 
told that they are going to teach him how to be a fore- 
man or if he is given a book to learn from, efforts 
will fail. That plan has been tried over and over again. 
Leadership is the most important thing. The training 
of foremen will fail if there is improper leadership. 
The leader must be a practical shop man—one whom 
the foreman respects as a practical man. The man who 
does the teaching must have the support of the boss. 
An attempt should be made to teach foremen princi- 
ples. No abstract ideas should be promulgated unless 
there is immediate practical application. 

The speaker referred to the training course for fore- 
men in the Delco plant at Dayton, Ohio, that resulted 
in a reduction of costs and improvement in quality. 
This course was continued for six years with the same 
men outside of the usual turnover. In reply to a ques- 
tion the speaker said that the effect of the training was 
not to encourage the foremen to go in business for 
themselves because they came to realize the complex- 
ity of businéss. Another case that he referred to was 
the training of men for foremanships in small shops 
that has led to the Federation of Foremen’s Clubs of 
Ohio. The speaker said he would rate foremen by their 
appearance, technical ability, initiative, leadership, 
planning ability, cooperativeness and ability in handling 
men, giving different rating scores for the various 
qualifications. A mental alertness test is also some- 
times used. 

Training foremen after they become foremen is a 
difficult problem, the speaker said. He referred to a 
very effective plan carried out by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. in handling men who eventually become 
foremen. Master craftsmen are shifted from one de- 
partment to another as shortage of men develops in 
different departments and these learn work in all de- 
partments. From these master craftsmen the foremen 
are selected. 


Proper Selection of Foremen 


Albert Kauffmann, Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the same subject. Competitive 
industry is a conflict, he pointed out, and leadership 
is required to bring success. If the foreman is ex- 
pected to become the business manager of his depart- 
ment, the proper man must be selected and he must be 
told what it is all about so that he can actually become 
the department head. He must be encouraged and 
shown that he has a chance to get ahead that lies in 
himself. If that is done, the management will get fur- 
ther than with any scheme of profit sharing, bonus giv- 
ing, or welfare work, although all may be helpful. 

There are certain fundamentals which no one but 
management can give the foreman and that is a wider 
distribution to employees of the real facts regarding 
the earnings of an industry. The foreman should know 
what wages are and who pays them. He should be 
taught that the manufacturer is really only the agent 
who finds purchasers for the product of his employee's 
labor and that it is chiefly the employee who makes the 
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business successful. ‘Lhe foremen should know that 
trained common sense is paid a larger compensation 
and reaps the greatest reward. 

Few employees, according to the speaker, have any 
conception of the money paid out in the industry. The 
foreman should know what percentage of the gross in- 
come goes into wages and what goes out in shop ex- 
pense or overhead. The foreman should know that the 
earnings of an average business are too small, after 
proper return for capital and funds for expansions are 
set aside, to permit the distribution of profits large 
enough to be attractive to the men. After the check- 
up of profits is made on the basis of what is made per 
dollar of payroll, the amount is usually small. If a 
manufacturer feels that the best system of profit shar- 
ing is giving employees an opportunity for earning 
liberal wages, he should tell them so. If the manufac- 
turer believes that men through extra effort and extra 
output should have an opportunity to earn wages in 
excess of the prevailing rates, he should tel] them so. 
If stock ownership that must be paid for and not de- 
manded as a right is a desirable factor from the stand- 
point that it has in stabilizing effect, the men should 
be so advised. In conclusion, Mr. Kauffmann expressed 
the opinion that in the successful manager of the fu- 
ture knowledge of finance, technical processes, sales- 
manship and business laws will all be subordinated to 
knowledge of men and to an appreciation of their prob- 
lems and needs and factors making for their content- 
ment and happiness. 


Business Training for Foremen 


A. J. Wiegand, Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, in the discussion said that educational work in the 
shop must come from the inside out instead of from 
the outside in. This company’s foreman organization 
started with discussions of subjects of mutual interest. 
Talent was secured from the organization and foremen 
were given lectures on the relation of their duties to 
other departments and that led seven years ago to a 
course in business training. Because the men found it 
difficult to talk themselves, they made arrangements 
with a continuous school to teach them to talk. Four 
years ago another request came from the inside to ex- 
tend the training to other departments and the com- 
pany extended its work to the sales, engineering and 
cost departments. The results, he said, are worth 
while. There is more harmony in the plant and men 
understand each other’s problems. 

J. B. Dillard, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
said that a training course has to be made to fit the 
organization and must be put over by a leader the 
foremen will follow. He did not consider a prepared 
course of any value, although Mr. Ruthenburg ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of the better prepared 
training courses are useful. 

George P. Aborn, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, East Cambridge, Mass., asked what could 
be done with training foremen for small machine shops, 
and made the suggestion that a number of small shops 
get together and carry out a plan of training foremen 
somewhat similar to the plan of apprenticeship train- 
ing. Mr. Ruthenburg thought some such plan would 
prove successful, although he did not think as much 
would be accomplished as would be were the foremen 
all connected with one shop. 


Financial Conditions in France 


R. W. Boyden, president Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, was on the program for an address on “Inter- 
national Debts,” but suggested that the meeting might 
be more interested in hearing about the French political 
and financial situation. The audience expressed its 
preference for the latter subject and Mr. Boyden, who. 
was an unofficial delegate of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, gave an interesting talk, first reviewing the po- 
litieal history of France during the past year or two 
and speaking of his acquaintance with Painleve, the. 
new premier. Turning to the financial situation in 
France he said this was very bad. Business has been 
good there but is now slowing down. France pledged 
to restore the devastated regions which it has done as 
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well as it could and has spent over one hundred billion 
in depreciated francs for this purpose. The country 
has tried to increase taxes and has made tax increases 
from four billion five hundred million francs till they 
reached twenty-eight billion francs last year. The 
budget submitted to the Chamber which will be taken 
up by the new Government calls for thirty-two billion 
francs. Not being able to meet the expenses of the 
cost of restoring the devastated regions by taxes, the 
debt has increased each year and now the country’s in- 
ternal debt is two hundred seventy billion francs, part 
of which is not well funded and some of which is taken 
care of by time loans. The only way to meet the situa- 
tion is to renew loans due this year and the trouble 
is that they cannot be renewed. The first French loan 
of 1924 failed because the peasants couldn’t subscribe 
and later in the year another loan was tried but it was 
only partly successful, and they have not dared to 
put out another loan. As a result, France has done 
what other countries have done under similar circum- 
stances—started its printing presses. 

Under such financial conditions France can say 
nothing to us about funding our loan. Should we make 
a demand for payment, the franc would depreciate and 
there would be set in motion a turn of events that 
would lead to what has happened in Germany. 

Alexander C. Brown, president of the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., Cleveland, was called on for a few 
remarks. Mr. Brown on the previous day at the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce had 
delivered an address in which he took a most emphatic 
stand against the closed shop abuses, intimidations and 
acts of violence in the building trades in Cleveland. 
“The Business Situation Today” was the subject of an 
address by D. C. Wills, chairman of the Board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

At the close of the business session resolutions were 
adopted authorizing the appropriation of $5,000 for the 


Industry and Agriculture Hold 


HAT industry and agriculture have many economic 

problems in common which can be solved through 
meetings and friendly discussions was established at 
the conference called by the new movement, “Better 
Understanding Between Industry and Agriculture,” at 
Cleveland, April 21, in conjunction with the annua] 
convention of the National Metal Trades Association. 
The conference, the third since the inauguration of the 
movement by Henry Harrison Lewis, Washington, was 
attended by a large number of representatives of agri- 
culture and industry who gave every evidence of their 
sincere desire to reach a common ground where the 
two great factors in American progress, the farmer and 
the manufacturer, could iron out their differences, learn 
each others’ problems and cooperate for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

“The conference, and in fact, the whole movement,” 
said Mr. Lewis, “is based on the mutual realization 
that by indifference and lack of understanding there 
has been a tremendous loss to this country in wastage 
and in undeveloped wealth; that the nation’s growth 
has been retarded by suspicion of industry by the aver- 
age farmer on the one hand and unappreciation of the 
farmer’s place in the national economy by industry on 
the other. The long history of cooperative effort in 
industry itself, and the benefit resulting to the nation 
from this effort, would seem to point the way to a far 
greater effort, the pooling of interests by the millions 
of farmers and the tremendously potential army of 
industrialists. The present movement is founded on 
the belief that in the interest of national security, sol- 
idarity must take the place of inter-class jealousies 
and duplication of efforts; that there must be a com- 
munity of action rather than a mutual distrust.” 

The program was arranged so the morning session 
would be devoted to getting together, and a complete 
understanding of the scope and purpose of the confer- 
ence. The chairman, William J. Thompson, former 
chairman of the National Grange executive committee 
and master of the Maine State Grange for many terms, 
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National Industrial Conference Board and $5,000 for 
the publicity work of the association. 


John C. Barrett Heard at Banquet 


At the annual banquet in the evening President 
DeWolf was toastmaster. He spoke briefly, declaring 
that he wanted to emphasize two matters. He asked 
his audience if it realized that the changes that are 
being made in our laws are bringing about some of the 
things that Socialism and Communism are attempting 
to accomplish. Turning to the subject of unionism, he 
said that England is 90 per cent organized and with 
labor restrictions the country is terribly crippled. In 
this country the members of the Machinists’ Union have 
increased 85 per cent in 15 years, although largely in 
the railroad shops. 

“We cannot let our own bars down,” he declared. 
“We cannot stay within the limits of our own shops and 
feel that we are doing our own duty. Our salvation is 
to be found in having our factories built by open shop 
contractors and having our clothes made in open shops 
and so down along the line. If they can, they will go 
around us until we find ourselves where England is 
today.” 

“America and World Commerce” was the subject of 
an address by John C. Barrett, chairman Internationa! 
Pan-American Committee. He predicted that inside of 
ten years the Western hemisphere will be so united 
that it will control the commerce of the world. He 
believed that the twenty-two countries of the Western 
hemisphere will become formally officially united in a 
Pan-American union with the result that all inter- 
American controversies will be settled by mediation and 
arbitration and international wars in the new world 
will be ended forever. 

An interesting talk on the “Experiences of a World 
Flyer” was given by Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold, one of the 
participants in the airplane flight around the world. 


“Better Relations” Conference 


announced that alternate addresses would be made by 
agricultural and industrial leaders, each giving his 
viewpoint of the necessity of cooperation. The first 
speaker, O. E. Bradfute, president American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, emphasized that the time was ripe for 
a closer relationship and expressed the belief that agri- 
culture is in a receptive mood to consider how more 
intimate cooperation could be established. 


Cooperation Urged by Paul C. DeWolf 


Paul C. DeWolf, president National Metal Trades 
Association, described industry and agriculture as the 
national bread-and-butter activities. He urged more 
cooperation and declared, “Cooperation, not aloofness, 
is the foundation of all progress. Farmers are the 
manufacturers of the country, we the manufacturers of 
the city, and we consider the enemies of either the ene- 
mies of both. I am convinced that I speak for all in- 
dustry when I say that we welcome a better under- 
standing of the farmers’ problems so we can be of help 
to them as they can be to us when they realize that 
very many of our interests are identical.” 

Indicating the interest of the Government in the 
movement, Secretary of Agriculture Jardine sent the 
Assistant Secretary of the Department, R. W. Dunlap, 
who stated that Secretary Jardine fully recognized the 
importance of the effort for a better understanding, 
and was prepared to put the whole force and influence 
of the department behind the movement. Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce assigned Ray 
M. Hudson, chief of the division of simplified practice, 
to attend the conference as his official representative. 
Mr. Hudson declared: “The tremendous national waste 
by uncoordinated effort undoubtedly can be prevented 
by action, not by individuals, but by groups and organ- 
izations, the rewards for these efforts being increased 
purchasing power for every one’s dollar and lower liv- 
ing costs.” 

The morning session was conclu 
George, Worcester, Mass., who made» Vigan 
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in whieh he called attention to the direct bearing upon 
the farmer’s progress of the evils of organized labor’s 
insistent demands for increased wages and shorter 
hours. Mr. George cited numerous instances proving 
his contention. He called special attention to the fact 
that the payments of exorbitant wages forced by union 
labor naturally increased the cost of all appliances and 
other commodities purchased by farmers. He also 
emphasized the effect upon costs by restriction of out- 
put caused by union labor’s efforts to decrease work- 
ing hours. 


Evidences of Value of Team Work 


Concrete evidence of the value of team work be- 
tween manufacturers and farmers was offered by C. A. 
Dyer, Columbus, Ohio, president of the Lower Taxes- 
Less Legislation League and overseer of the Ohio State 
Grange, who described the progress of the joint efforts 
in thé past of these two groups in reducing taxes, in 
keeping within budget estimates, and in voting down 
suggested bond issues. “The thing that is hurting in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Dyer, “is not the Federal tax burden, 
but the local tax load. The way to get somewhere is 
by united action. The interests of agriculture and in- 
dustry are so nearly identical they can both find a plat- 
form they can stand on.” 

L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, who 
has been closely connected with the movement since its 
inception, voiced the opinion that his organization was 
more than willing to meet manufacturers on a common 
platform. He declared that the intelligent farmer 
everywhere realized the value of a better understand- 
ing and what it would lead to. He felt convinced that 
the apparent suspicion of the city business man by the 
country business man was the result of a lack of knowl- 
edge, possibly augmented by politicians for their own 
purpose. Mr. Taber said with emphasis, “We are ready 
to do business with manufacturers along the lines form. 
ing the policy of this movement.” 

Alba B. Johnson, former president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, stated that his direct interest in 
the movement caused him to attend the confercnce at 
some personal sacrifice. He announced his strong be- 
lief that only one result could come from a sincere ef- 
fort to cooperate in matters affecting both agriculture 
and industry, which would be a better understanding 


To Erect Large Coal Handling Plant 


A notable single contract for coal unloading and 
handling equipment has been awarded to the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, by the Consolidated 
Gas Co., New York City. 

Coal received by boat will be unloaded by two 
Brownhoist bridge unloaders located on the dock front. 
These machines have an overall length of 332 ft. and 
will handle 6 tons of coal at each bite of the big 
buckets. They will travel back and forth over a 
storage pile which will eventually be 4000 ft. long. 

Back of this huge coal storage pile is a second coke 
and coal pile of approximately the same size as that 
mentioned. Over this is a third Brownhoist bridge 
crane which will register with either one of the two 
bridge unloaders. When thus registered coal can be 
unloaded from the boats and carried the entire length 
of the two bridges (approximately 600 ft.) and placed 
in the storage pile at the rear. 

To speed up conveying the coal across the two 
storage piles Brownhoist belt conveyors will be in- 
stalled the entire length of each of the three bridges. 
These also register as the bridges over the front and 
rear storage piles come into line with each other. Coal 
then may be unloaded from the boat by bucket, dumped 
into a loading hopper (located in the pier legs of the 
bridge unloaders) and this hopper feed it to the belt 
conveyors which carry the coal into storage. 

Coal is taken out of storage by the man-trolley 
operated grab buckets on the bridge cranes and con- 
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of the menace of union labor's attempt to prevent the 
spread of the open shop plan of employment on the 
farm and in the factory. 

Among the agricultural leaders attending the con- 
ference were Sherman J. Lowell, former master of the 
National Grange; Murray D. Lincoln, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; Jesse Newsom, master Indiana State 
Grange; L. B. Palmer, master Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; E. H. Gilbert, master Massachusetts State 
Grange; A. B. Cook, master Connecticut State Grange; 
Herman Ihde, master Wisconsin State Grange; and A. 
M. Loomis, secretary American Dairy Federation. 


Outline of a Working Plan 


William H. Barr, president National Founders’ As- 
sociation, offered the outlines of a working plan of co- 
operation between agriculture and industry, in which 
he stated that the next logical step was to increase 
largely the number of persons and organizations who 
will take up the task of broadening the relationship of 
common interests and common purposes among manu- 
facturers and farmers; to carry on in States and com- 
munities the objective of effecting a better understand- 
ing between these groups. In this connection the fel- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted by the con- 
ference: 

We record ourselves without reservation as approving 
the principle that in better understanding, to be brought 
about by frequent conference and frank statement of our 
views, lies the most effective method of solving our prob 
lems and promoting general welfare. We pledge ourselves 
to such support as we find possible to give to a continuance 
of this effort for better understanding. We ask that, to 
provide for carrying on the work, the personnel of the 
committee on organization and its officers continue to serve 
as an executive committee, representing the personnel of 
this conference and present the principles and plan of work 
to such national organizations as may be interested with 
the purpose of broadening its scope and increasing the 
membership and effectiveness. 


It is announced by Mr. Lewis that plans are al- 
ready made to call another conference within the next 
few months which will crystallize the results of the 
Cleveland conference, and that every effort will be made 
to continue the effort to bring about a better under- 
standing between industry and agriculture in matters 
directly affecting the economic welfare of the nation. 


veyed back to the gas plant as needed. Provision has 
also been made for taking coal direct from the boate 
to the gas plant. In this operation the coal will be 
fed into transfer cars which travel beneath the hoppers 
on the bridge unloaders and they in turn deliver to 
belt conveyors installed along one end and the rear of 
the storage piles. 


Production of Malleable Castings 


Malleabie castings produced in 143 plants in March 
amounted to 61,245 tons, according to reports to the 
Department of Commerce. This is a small increase 
over the 60,220 tons of February, but a falling off 
from the 66,367 tons of January. It is much below the 
figure for March, 1924, at 72,807 tons but, with the 
exception of January's production, is the highest for 
any month since that of a year ago. Production in 
March was 53.5 per cent of the capacity operated. 

Shipments in March at 63,099 tons were the great- 
est since March, 1924, with 65,630 tons. Shipments in 
Febrtary were 60,561 tons. Orders booked in March, 
at 56,481 tons, were the highest of the 12 months, with 
the exception of December and January. 

In giving reports for 130 identical plants, produc- 
tion for March was 57,304 tons, compared with 66,399 
tons in February and with 69,574 tons in March, 1924. 
Shipments for these identical plants amounted to 58,999 
tons and orders booked to 52,962 tons. Shipments 
were the highest since March, 1924, but orders booked 
were exceeded by both December and January. 
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Helical Geared-Head Lathe for Manufac- 
turing Operations 


A helical geared head ball-bearing four-speed manu- 
facturing lathe in 16-in. heavy duty, 18-in. standard, 
18-in. extra heavy duty and 20-in. sizes has been placed 
on the market by the Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, Ohio. 

The arrangement of the helical geared headstock 
may be noted from the accompanying illustration. The 
four mechanical changes of spindle speed are ob- 
tained by means of two levers at the front of the head- 
stock which operate double jaw clutches sliding on 
squared sections of the intermediate shaft and spindle. 
Speed changes are made with the lathe running, and 
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Coal Consumption Indicates Slight Busi- 
ness Decline 


The production of coal in the United States in 
March totaled 44,267,000 net tons, according to U. S. 
Geological Survey Report estimates. Of this 6,958,000 
tons was anthracite and 37,309,000 bituminous. The 
total amount mined is estimated to have been approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons less than February, which month 
was credited with a total of 46,139,000 net tons. 

Though a longer month and without a National 
holiday, industries are estimated to have consumed 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of coal less in March than 
in February. The comparative figures are 35,227,000 
for February and 33,065,000 for March; neither of 
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are obtained instantly without drifting of the driving 
clutch. The width of the face gear and pinion in the 
headstock is 2% in., the face of the other gears being 
1% in. Ball thrust bearings take the end thrust de- 
veloped by the helical gears and the spindles, and the 
intermediate shafts and driving pulley are mounted in 
heavy double-row thrust bearings. The spindle bear- 
ings may be adjusted conveniently through a handplate 
in the top cover of the headstock. The gears and 
clutches are of chrome-nickel steel and are heat treated. 

The apron is of box section and provides double 
support for its shafts. The gears are of steel forgings, 
heat treated, and operate in a bath of oil. Six ball 
thrust bearings are provided to minimize end thrust 
wear in the friction gear mechanism. The friction 
cross and longitudinal feeds are controlled by Mon- 
arch eccentric ball levers. An automatic length stop 
to the apron is regular equipment. The quick change 
feed box has hardened steel gears and provides four 
changes of feed. 

The driving clutch is of multiple disk type and is 
arranged for control from either the headstock or the 
apron. Disengagement of this clutch applies a brake 
which stops the spindle rotation instantly. For heavy- 
duty work, the drive is preferably by silent chain, the 
motor being mounted either on top of the headstock or 
on the rear of the leg. On 16-in. heavy duty, 18-in. 
standard or 20-in. sizes the motor may be inclosed 
inside of the headstock leg if desired. The machine 
here illustrated is 18 in. by 6 ft. size, the weight of 
which, without motor, is 4100 lb. A 7% to 10 hp. motor 
is recommended for ordinary service. Regular equip- 
ment consists of dog plate, compound rest, centers, 
wrenches and oil pan with pump. 


A new field has been opened for the application of 
porcelain to sheet metal and case iron by a mechanical 
device developed by the Ferro Enamel Supply Co., 
Cleveland. By this process, known as Oxvar, wood 
grains are impressed on the metal in porcelain enamel. 


“Methods of Laboratory Grinding of Coke for Anal- 
ysis” is the title of Serial No. 2679, a report of investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Mines. The author is W. A. 
Selvig, associate chemist at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station of the Bureau. 


Manufacturing Lathe With Helical 
Geared Head. Four mechanical 
speed changes are available. Ball 
thrust bearings take end thrust 
developed by gears and spindles 
and intermediate shafts and driv- 
ing pulley are mounted in thrust 
bearings 





these figures includes coal used for heating buildings. 

While 2,000,000 tons is a great deal of coal, com- 
pared with last month’s consumption, it indicates a 
decline in business of but little more than 6 per cent, 
says a bulletin of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

In March 1924, it was estimated that 40,782,000 
tons of coal was used in industry. The tonnage figure 
33,065,000 therefore shows that industries in March 
1925, consumed about 18 per cent less coal than in 
the corresponding month one year ago. About 4,000,- 
000 tons more coal were mined in March 1924 than 
in the same month this year. 

_ Stock on hand in industries April 1 is estimated at 
45,669,000 net tons—less by a little more than 3,000,000 
tons than was on hand March 1. At the rate at 
which coal was consumed in industry during March 
this amount would be sufficient to last about 40 days. 





Claire Furnace Decision Delayed 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Decision in the Claire 
Furnace Co. case again has been delayed. The origi- 
nal argument in this case, in which independent iron 
and Steel manufacturers are seeking to permanently 
enjoin the Federal Trade Commission from gathering 
cost and other data, was made before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Dec. 6, 1923. Last 
week the court restored the case to the ‘docket and it 
was set for reargument for Monday, Nov. 2. 

It is assumed the reargument was determined upon 
ause since the case was brought before the court 
there are two members, Mr. Justice Butler and Mr. 


Justice Stone, who were not with the court when the 
case was first brought before it. 
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NEW HEAVY-DUTY RADIALS 


Machines in 4, 5 and 6-Ft. Sizes for High-Speed 
Drills from 5/16 to 4 In. 


Increased power and rigidity, combined with con- 
venient control are general features of the heavy-duty 
radial drilling machine illustrated herewith, which has 
been added recently to the line of the Fosdick Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. The machine is available in 4, 5 
and 6 ft. sizes. Correct cutting speeds are provided 
in the smallest machine for drills from 5/16 to 3 in.. 
and in the 5 and 6 ft. sizes for drills from 5/16 to 4 in.. 
high speed, in steel or iron, and for heavy boring and 
tapping. 

The base of the machine is deep and well ribbed and 
is surrounded by an oil channel which extends entirely 
around the column and drains into an oil reservoir. 
This construction is stressed as permitting the full 


The Frictions for Forward 
and Reverse Rotation Are 
of Multiple Disk Type and 
May Be Adjusted Without 
Disassembly 


ribbed cross section immediately in front of the column, 
where maximum rigidity is required, and permits the 
T-slots to extend back beyond the face of the column, 
making the full working surface available. The table 
regularly furnished has oil channels which lead to a 
pocket in one corner under which a receptacle may be 
placed, thus avoiding the necessity of pump and piping 
for the occasional steel drilling or tapping job. A 
universal or tilting table is available as an extra. 

The column is of the tubular type with an inner 
column extending to the top, and annular and thrust 
ball bearings are provided to facilitate swinging the 
arm. The column clamping lever is located close to 
the column to prevent interference with the work on 
the base when the arm is swung over the table. The 
arm of the machine is lowered at double the elevating 
speed, has automatic trips for both extremes, and can- 
not be engaged accidentally. 

Lightness is a feature of the head which with the 
ball bearing mechanism is stressed as providing ease 
of operation. The head-moving hand wheel is placed 
at the right to permit of swinging the arm and moving 
the head simultaneously, leaving the operators left- 
hand free to raise or lower the spindle. The tapping 
reverse frictions are of the multiple dry disk type, and 
may be adjusted quickly from the outside. The head 
journals are ball bearing sleeves and shafts, upon 
which the gears do not revolve. The spindle is of high- 
carbon crucible steel and takes the thrust on a special 
ball bearing. It is driven by two long keys. The 
automatic trip and depth gage may be set to the exact 
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depth and a safety trip is provided for the extreme 
limit of travel. The spindle sleeve is bronze bushed. 
The quick return js of the friction-clutch type and 
may be adjusted conveniently from the outside. Two 
levers are provided, either of which operates the clutch. 
Feed changes are made with one handle which has 
a direct reading index dia). The feed worm is mounted 
on a thrust ball bearing and runs in a bath of oil. An 
overtake clutch permits the hand feed to be fed ahead 
of the power feed. Splash lubrication of the gearing 
in the head is accomplished through reversing miter 
gears that run in a bath of oil. The gears in the speed 
box are of 23 deg. involute type. Changes are made 
by a single lever and shock is avoided by an overtake 
arrangement which keeps the machine running at re- 
duced speed. Three drive arrangements are available, 
belt drive through the speed box, constant-speed motor 
drive through the speed box and variable-speed motor 
drive. The machine may be arranged also with varia- 
ble-speed motor drive on the arm or constant speed 


motor drive through a speed box on the arm. A com- 
pressed air column clamp and oi! pump and piping may 
be furnished. 


Decreased Employment in Iron and Steel 
Plants in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 25.—Decreased activity in 
the iron and steel trade is reflected in the semi- 
monthly report submitted to R. H. Lansburgh, Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry, for the period ending 
April 15. 

Iron and steel mills are declared by the Harris- 
burg report to be lagging, with orders not sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant any greater operation in any 
departments. One company is reported using 150 
*ons of ore a week instead of its usual 1,000, while 
another is said to have blown out a second blast fur- 
nace. Johnstown reports 70 per cent activity. 

Reading finds conditions “not so good,” although its 
report says that most foundries are working full time. 
No employees are being added. 

Pittsburgh reports that the industry is moving at 
a good pace there. There has been little call at the 
State employment offices for workers, since in most 
mill centers the unemployed have been adequate to 
fill all needs. There is a surplus of machinists and 
machine hands. Erie has experienced a demand for 
first class machinists and toolmakers. Few calls are 
reported for molders or other foundry help with the 
exception of chippers. 
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“SUPER DRIVE” FOR PLANER 


Reversing Motor Drive Arrangement for Plants 
Having Only A.C. Current 


A “super drive” for planers, intended to permit of 
all of the advantages of a direct-connected reversing 
motor drive in plants in which only alternating cur- 
rent is available, has been brought out by the Niles- 
New York. 


Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, The 

















Current for the Motor Is 

Furnished by a Generator 

Driven by an A. C. Motor. 

Control of the table motion 

is from a convenient pendant 
switch 


advantage of the direct-current adjustable-speed motor 
connected directly to the planer is due to the higher 
cutting and return speeds, the ease of obtaining any 
cutting and return speed, and the accuracy of reversal 
and the lower maintenance cost of the reversing motor 
drive. 

In the “super drive” equipment, the arrangement 
of which may be noted from the illustrations, a direct- 
current adjustable-speed reversing motor is connected 
directly to the planer. Current for this motor is fur- 
nished by a generator driven by a motor which uses 
the a.c. current from the main line. The connections 
between the planer motor and the generator are never 
broken when in use, and therefore a controller with a 
multiplicity of relays and contactors for carrying the 
large armature current is not required. The entire 
control of the motor for direction and speed is obtained 
by manipulation of the small field current of the gene- 
rator. Reversal of the field current of the generator 
changes the direction of the generated current and 
reverses the rotation of the planer motor. Reversal 
of the generator field is by means of an oscillating 
drum switch operated by dogs on the table, the con- 
tacts being closed and opened under oil in the inclos- 
ing case. 

Changes in speed of the planer motor are obtained 
by varying the field current of the generator. Reduc- 
ing and increasing the field current lowers and in- 
creases the voltage of the generated current respec- 
tively and lowers and increases the speed of the planer 
motor. The changes in the field current are obtained 
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through separate rheostats adjusted by hand for the 
cutting and return strokes; therefore any cutting 
speed may be used with any return speed within the 
range of the equipment. 

The generator and motor are mounted on one base 
as shown and may be placed in any convenient loca- 
tion in the shop as the only connection between the 
generator and the planer driving motor is by wire. 

Cutting speeds up to 60 ft. per min. and return 
speeds as high as 160 ft. per min. can be obtained. 
In case of failure of line voltage, the generator will 
continue to run for a short time by its momentum, 
reversing the planer as usual until the whole system 
gradually comes to rest. This is stressed as making 
the “super drive” safe, as otherwise the planer table 
might overtravel the dogs, possibly running off from 
the rack gear or causing breakage of the machine and 
the work. Stops are provided at each end of the table 
to prevent accident caused by the failure of the oper- 
ator to fasten the reversing dogs. 

A feature emphasized is the safety pendent switch, 
which is suspended from a swivel on the arch or cross- 
tie of the planer by a flexible cable, thus placing it 
close at the operator’s hand when working. The entire 
control of the table motion, starting, stopping, rever- 


sing or jogging by small fractions of an inch, is ob- 
tained by the single knob on this switch. The machine 


when running may be stopped instantly by pushing 
the knob upward. 





Belgium to Manufacture American Oil 
Engines 


Arrangements have been made by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York, by which Carels Brothers, Ghent, 
Belgium, will have the right to manufacture the 
Ingersoll-Rand solid injection type of oil engine. The 
Belgian organization, known officially as Société d’ 
Electricite et de Mecanique, dates from 1875 and was 
one of the first European licensees to work under the 
Diesel patents. It is pointed out by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., that one of the most interesting features of this 
arrangement lies in the fact that Europe now has 
come to the United States for a design of oil engines, 


whereas for years the United States has patronized 
European designs. 


—_—__————— 


A survey of the experience with Arcofrax brick in 
a large cement plant has been made by the A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., Chicago, an engineering organization which 
investigated experiences with refractories in this plant. 
A copy of the report, of five typewritten pages, may be 
obtained on application to the General Refractories 
Co., 117 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Widespread Effect of Decision 


Mileage Scale Rates Expected to Have Far-Reaching 
Influence Which May Extend to Atlantic Seaboard 
—Railroads Confer at Chicago 


Cuicacgo, April 27.—The mileage scale prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its recent 
decision in the Jones & Laughlin case is expected to 
have a far-reaching influence on rates throughout Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, if, in fact, it does 
not affect the rate structure as far east as the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

This view is gaining a foothold ameng important 
traffic officials of Western mills now that they have had 
opportunity to study the possible effects of the com- 
mission’s action from all angles. Although the appli- 
cation of the decision is limited to the State of Indiana 
and the southern half of Illinois, including St. Louis, it 
is difficult to see how the proposed changes can be put 
into effect without disturbing the rate situation in con- 
tiguous territory and particularly in the remainder of 
the Central Freight Association district. The mileage 
scale of rates is intended not only to replace the com- 
modity rates in the territory covered by the decision, 
but also the fifth class rates which prevail in the ab- 
sence of commodity rates, especially in Indiana, where 
commodity rates are not so universal as in Illinois. 


Foundation of the Rates 


The fifth class rates, which are built upon the so- 
called Disque scale, are arranged according to the prin- 
ciple of relatively low rates for long hauls and high 
rates on short hauls. The application of the new mile- 
age scale at Fort Wayne, Ind., which heretofore has 
taken a fifth class rate, actually results in a reduction 
of 2 cents per 100 Ib. in the freight from Chicago. It 
is easy to conceive of that rate reduction resulting in 
an application for a proportionate reduction at To- 
ledo, just outside the territory covered by the decision, 
and obviously any change at Toledo would affect De- 
troit, thus setting up a continuous chain of causes and 
effects extending to the eastern limits of Central 
Freight Association territory and probably beyond. 

It is not to be assumed from this example that the 
substitution of the mileage scale for the Disque scale 
would result in general rate reductions. Such a change 
would rather mean a general readjustment, carrying 
with it both advances and declines, and it is by ne 
means certain that in the end the revenues of the car- 
riers would be materially affected one way or another. 
Most certainly the adoption of the mileage scale in the 
territory covered by the recent decision, whether strict- 
ly adhered to or followed by means of the grouping 
plan, will raise the general level of rates above those 
now in effect. In the rest of Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory likewise, advances in rates might prove 
as numerous, if not more numerous, than reductions. 
The point is that the mileage scale, in the opinion of 
Western traffic men, cannot be applied in a substan- 
tial part of C. F. A. territory, while the remainder 
continues under the Disque scale. Moreover, important 
observers feel that the mileage scale is the fairer and 
more logical of the two scales and that its general 
adoption would prove beneficial to railroads and ship- 
pers alike. 


Some Problems Suggested 


The immediate issue in the West, however, is how 
the mileage scale of rates will be applied in the terri- 
tory embraced by the decision and to what exter 
groupings will be permitted to modify that scale. The 
chief difficulty arises from the fact that the short haul 
commodity rates in force in Illinois and Indiana are 
the outcome of a compromise between Indiana and 
Chicago mills, which was effected in 1914. These com- 
modity rates were worked out with reference to ship- 


ments to points throughout the State of Illinois, 
whereas the decision cuts the State in two, applying 
only to the southern half. The strict application of 
the mileage rates, therefore, would profoundly disturb 
the competitive relationships which led to that com- 
promise. 

However, it is not to be forgotten that it is not 
alone the mills that are concerned in the decision, but 
also all manner of fabricators of rolled iron and steel. 
Those who are generally characterized by the mills as 
consumers or customers will have an important voice in 
the final working out of the problem. Obviously cities 
in the southern half of Illinois will not be satisfied 
with the mileage scale of rates so long as points in the 
northern half of the State enjoy the much lower com- 
modity rates which are not disturbed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision. It is conceivable that 
southern Illinois might take an obdurate stand at least 
so far as intra-state rates are concerned, in which case 
long drawn-out proceedings before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission would probably ensue, with doubtful 
results. In case the State commission upheld the ship- 
pers, the Interstate Commerce Commission would be 
forced to take action under Section 13 of the transpor- 
tation act of 1920, which prescribes that intra-state 
rates shall not be so low as to prove a burden on the 
country at large. 


Hope to Avoid Trouble 


It is the hope of Western traffic officials that such 
serious complications will not develop. Those who are 
affected by the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision have already expended thousands of dollars in 
their efforts to protect their interests in this rate case 
and it is doubtful whether they will decide to pursue 
a course which might involve great additional expense 
without gaining anything for them in the end. In 
other words, there is a disposition to recognize the 
fact that the present rate relationships cannot stand 
and that some manner of change is inevitable. It is 
also appreciated that protracted uncertainty as to rates 
which would necessarily attend a renewed attack on 
the issues recently decided by the Commerce Com- 
mission would prove detrimental to business. Ship- 
pers rather are inclined to accept the decision in prin- 
ciple, but to attempt to reach a compromise on its ap- 
plication. There are now approximately a half dozen 
rate groupings in Illinois and it is suggested that, if 
this number were doubled or trebled, the intent of the 
decision might be carried out to the satisfaction of 
most of those concerned without deviating too much 
from the principles outlined by the commission. 

A proper arrangement of groupings might include 
certain Mississippi River points and cities in northern 
Illinois and possibly Wisconsin which were not cov- 
ered by the decision. 


Carriers Hold Meetings 


It is not to be overlooked that the railroads will 
have much to do with the final settlement of the prob- 
lem at hand. Last week interested carriers held meet- 
ings at the offices of the Central Freight Association 
and the Illinois Freight Association at Chicago, but 
without getting beyond preliminary deliberations. If 
the railroads insist upon publishing tariffs which ad- 
here strictly to the mileage scale proposed, a pro- 
longed struggle can be expected. It seems more prob- 
able, however, that the carriers will negotiate with 


(Concluded on page 1318) 
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Iron and Steel Exports Much Higher 


March Over 50 Per Cent Above February—Imports 
About Stationary at 92,000 Tons—Incoming 


Pig Iron and Cast Iron Pipe Heavy 


WASHINGTON, April 27..While exports of iron and 
steel in March, amounting to 154,178 gross tons, valued 
at $19,779,855, showed an increase of 52,513 tons over 
exports in February, imports for the two months were 
virtually the same. The incoming shipments in March 
amounted to 92,106 tons, valued at $3,481,983, as 
against 92,373 tons in February. 

The item of outstanding interest perhaps is the 
continued heavy importation of pig iron. Imports in 
March amounted to 50,803 tons, the highest move- 
ment since March, 1923, when the total was 72,344 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


(In Gross Tons) 
Nine Months 
Ended March 


A 





-——March— 9=—— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Spain 20,420 6,671 100,506 104,736 
Sweden cosine aca” aiaselae 48,137 248,309 416,465 
SD ind Soo hcoca win. w ote 1,003 348 4,374 11,717 
Sc dS aie ee O82 . 72,820 46,000 254,508 456,342 
Se. ssaane eens ... 60,200 129,800 909,475 585,900 
French Africa ..... ‘ 4000 8 8=©=— wae 154,289 247,868 
Other countries .... 852 387 18,505 77,892 

Rn. wiv ewaa ons Ge* 162,695 231,343 1,689,966 1,900,920 


erate ” 


Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 
Nine Months 
Ended March 
—- -March — tient at 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
as tis : 2,037 4,047 23,108 30,105 
Ferromanganese ..... 1,026 1 3,177 2,087 
ONS: BS bce a ee Hees diew 3,414 8,392 35,846 72,079 
Pig. iron, ferroalloys 

a are rer 6,477 12,440 62,131 104,271 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 

sheet bar, skelp.... 6,308 1,386 71,878 62,465 
Were COE oi vevanth'es 1,643 892 13,115 32,931 
Semi-finished steel.... 7,951 2,278 84,993 95,396 
pom SOFD .sreaaacesecs 625 317 3,056 5,189 
Pinel-Gare. .s nave cies 12,389 9,531 71,02 102,198 
Alloy steel bars...... 838 591 2,413 2,268 
Plates, iron and steel 11,240 7,251 54,995 72,533 
Sheets, galvanized ... 13,047 7,027 113,087 72,883 
Sheets, black steel.... 6,264 6,263 84,189 147,457 
Sheets, black iron.... 1,333 579 8,807 8,664 
Hoops, bands, strip 

Cn 6.4 coh athens. « 4,195 4,585 23,813 28,672 
Tin plate, terne plate, 

pe ee 14,424 12,902 104,552 132,387 
Structural shapes, plain 

GUE a. dsaisens ce 6,741 8,782 76,155 77,394 
Structural material, 

ee 5,905 8,017 0,437 65,203 
lee WHE. sanavevcs 18,709 7,402 136,620 217,613 

flail fastenings, 

switches, frogs, etc. 2,496 2,123 21,490 33,508 
Boiler tubes, welded 

pipe and fittings... 19,034 13,939 136,961 162,580 
swe. WP eee 3,960 3,669 22,041 58,662 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fencing ...... 7,700 7,191 66,121 52,130 
Wire cloth and screen- 

Se aaa 121 112 1,005 1,632 
a ne sveteonese 419 260 3,361 3,582 
WOO PRD cccctueaes 818 1,494 7,565 43,823 
All other nails and 

a ae 911 691 6,461 5,885 
Horseshoes .......... 46 33 613 754 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except 

WE n06é¢nacenen a 1,510 1,414 12,963 13,345 
Rolled and finished 

2 a eee ee 132,725 104,173 1,007,731 1,308,362 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 

a. a ; 3,089 2,152 21,261 21,791 
Car wheels and axles 2,071 1,027 16,314 15,789 
Iron castings ..... a 775 663 6,403 7,433 
Steel castings ..... : 690 560 3,895 4,411 
TE, ob cesta tee 400 167 1,411 1,841 
Castings and forgings 7,025 4,569 49,284 51,265 








eee 154,178 123,460 1,204,139 1,559,294 
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tons, as against 47,803 tons in February. For the nine 
months ended with March imports of pig iron aggre- 
gated 234,983 tons. Of the imports in March, 27,717 
tons were received at Philadelphia, while for the nine 
months ended with March receipts at this port, by far 
the heaviest point of incoming shipments, amounted 
to 114,682 tons. 

It is interesting to observe, of the pig iron imports 
in March, that Germany provided the largest ship- 
ment from any country, the movement from Germany 
amounting to 15,648 tons. This is the first instance of 
the kind since 1914. British India ranked a close sec- 
ond, supplying 15,049 tons. For the nine months ended 


MO 


Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 





Semi- 
All Iron Finished 
and Steel Pig Iron Material 
*Average, 1912 to 1914... 2,406,218 221,582 145,720 
*Average, 1915 to 1918... 5,295,333 438,462 1,468,020 
Calendar year 1919...... 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 
Fiscal year 1920........ 4,212,732 248,126 288,766 
Calendar year 1920...... 4,961,851 217,958 216,873 
Fiscal year 1921........ 4,168,619 129,541 $2,549 
Calendar year 1921...... 2,213,042 28,305 10,363 
Fiseal year 1922........ 1,733,418 28,330 63,127 
Calendar year 1922...... 1,986,297 30,922 107,201 
Fiscal year 1923........ 1,816,329 31,891 137,757 
Calendar year 1923...... 1,992,595 32,318 152,748 
Tee “SORE. is onesie 247,942 3,812 8,594 
EN = aisle «es gible ts ences 164,820 4,773 11,463 
MEBPOR  ceccsecicvcccovsces 123,618 4,047 2,278 
oS er errors 131,276 4,117 8,275 
a fan rs cw Nr tacteae 154,136 4,317 4,895 
oda enw ke bain eee 163,770 2,057 11,178 
Fiscal year 1924......... 2,009,343 40,596 119,744 
=A aan sane, eae 137,481 1,796 10,363 
August ......... 134,628 4,365 6,127 
PO ooean coe ccameae 135,979 4,799 15,473 
October ey Tea ee 157,071 3,373 15,569 
OE ee ee ee 123,577 1,478 8,649 
December 128,865 2,549 7,081 
Calendar year 1924...... 1,792,421 41,478 114,417 
January, 1925 ............ 140,802 1,298 5,764 
February 101,665 1,413 7,516 
i A AS ae ere 154,178 2,037 7,951 
Nine months “1,204,139 23,108 84,993 
*Calendar years. 
Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
(By Months and Monthly Averages) 
: Manga- 
nese 

Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide* 
1909 to 1913, incl........ 26,505 14,132 een i 
1914 to 1918, incl........ 23,351 4,645 3,281 $47,155 
1919 to 1921, incl... 0, 23,901 5,708 3.710 37,115 
1O8e wettest eceveeeenens 59,545 31,954 9,117 31,204 
MR brace hess vo cl --+ 61,217 30,652 8,343 17,171 
foamery, FOOe Sas weneenn 26,675 10,587 3,033 23,081 
oe eS rere 42.269 15,482 4,847 4,430 
Mane oS TTt te etc cen eeces 39,278 16,919 3,941 46,067 
Age Pisa c web eameao ees 50,969 17,171 7,371 29,729 
MAY sess sees eeeeeeeeees 66,801 25,220 5,501 31,993 
JUNE eee e cece eeeee eee ee 60,569 281697 2,347 24,726 
a year average ..... 42,115 15,643 6,105 23,807 
eh, -+++. 30,410 13,611 1,435 12,287 
August Cees eeeeeeneeeens 44,928 16,189 1,120 16,160 
- ener is ante Treetere: 16,347 3,578 6,269 
October ........ ere 40,873 10,963 8,608 12,088 
November .............. 35,707 9,880 7,596 19,919 
December ....... 0.0520, 69,281 28,143 10,530 28,305 
Twelve months’ average... 46,370 17,426 4,992 21,672 

January, 1925 .... 77,058 41,34 "165 ’ 
Ne “$3 cocces F008 ,344 165 5,498 
ents ere kon oe eS 92,373 47,803 10:987 19/666 
March .........ceeeeeus 92,106 50,803 5,691 24,330 
Nine months’ average.... 58,631 26,109 6,290 15,695 





*Not included in “total im = i 

*No g ports. Since Sept. 21, 1922 
these figures are for manganese c can s : 
‘hacledion sea Sanese contents of the ore. 


tAverage for three years, 1916 to 1918 only. 
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with March, British India easily led with a total of 
98,023 tons. 

An especially sharp gain in exports of tin plate 
was reflected in March, when compared with Febru- 
ary. Of the outgoing shipments in March of this 
product amounting to 14,424 tons, Canada was the 
most important single foreign market, taking 3023 
tons. Of galvanized sheet exports, amounting to 13,047 
tons in March, Canada also was the principal market, 
taking 3567 tons. 

Imports of rails in March amounted to 6434 tons, a 
large increase over February, when imports of this 
product were only 1930 tons. Of the rail imports in 
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United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of 
Shipment 
(In Gross Tons) 
Nine Months 





March, Ended Per Cent 
1925 March, 1925 of Total 
British India .. ~e» 15,049 98,023 41.7 
Netherlands ate “ 5,747 26,743 11.4 
cl Ne 15,648 38,898 16.6 
Great Britain .. aed 7,702 45,215 19.2 
CRS aul 5. 6 @ wore es .644 5,444 2.3 
di 6 a wed ; 2,226 5,514 2.3 
PTOMOS .cccsdrs i 2,687 12,829 5.5 
Other countries 190 2.317 1.0 
ya eee . 50,803 
SPPON LORD O EDN Dene LtenUs antoreenD: een 
ee rire es Ue ee a 


United States Imports of Pig Iron by Customs Districts 
of Entry 
(In Gross Tons) 


Nine Months 


March Ended Per Cent 

1925 March, 1925 of Tota! 
Philadelphia .. ; 27.717 114,682 48.8 
Massachusetts ...... 12,519 42,747 18.2 
New York ..... ; 2,998 27,446 11,7 
CE eos oa Gites 2,036 6,732 2.9 
Michigan ......... . 1,863 4,752 2.0 
Los Angeles ...... 353 9,861 4.2 
Other districts ........ 3,317 28,763 12.2 

TORRE Wiens sons eo as 50,803 234,983 
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Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 

Nine Months 

Ended March 


—— March-——— ne — 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pig iron ... ; 50,803 16,919 234,983 116,626 
*Ferromanganese . 5,021 1,841 50,147 48.497 
Ferrosilicon ...... 670 2.100 6.465 9,540 
BORED csciadss. ‘ ; 4,755 8,375 70,556 64,556 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 
and scrap ...... 61,249 29,235 r62.151 239,219 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs and 
ee ee 3,489 3.358 26,420 24,155 
WHO FOGR a ct cccccics 314 170 3,832 4,080 
Semi-finished ssteel.. $803 (a)3528 (a)30,252 (a)28,235 
oe eee 4,016 ea 9.414 ae 
Se SOU eos wie an 603 1,177 179 4,663 4,329 
Rails and splice bars.. 6,434 394 34,206 20,988 
Structural shapes . 7,003 2,607 40,105 11,648 
Boiler and other plates 16 321 777 2,888 
Sheets and saw plates 646 116 2,635 2,499 
Tubular products(b) 6.718 2,003 32,185 9,188 
Nails and screws... 111 31 386 419 
Tee MOE oo boas ves . 27 30 259 756 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers® ........ 16 22 109 140 
Round iron and steel 
Te as chao enna 266 308 1,991 2,546 
Flat wire and _ strip 
OER ic died enes 234 73 1,341 1,387 
Wire rope and insu- 7 
lated wire, all kinds 152 64 380 712 
Rolled and finished 
CO ee ee 26,816 6,148 133,451 57,4510 
Castings and forgings 238 367 1,823 2,100 
PE pewongaad weal 92,106 39,278 527,677 327,064 
*Manganese ore ..... 24,330 46,067 141,257 199,238 
is ek, eee ee oth om 162,695 231,343 1,689,966 1,900,920 
Magnesite ........... 10,361 5,005 2,147 36,602 


*Includes manganese content only, except ore imports 
from Cuba, which are free and reported by gross weicht 
Imports of manganese ore from Cuba in gross tons were 
1115 for March, 1925; 3150 for March, 1924: 12.201 for the 
nine months ended March, 1925, and 12,292 for the nine 
months ended March, 1924. 

+Beginning Jan. 1, 1925, steel bars reported separately 
from the semi-finished products. 

(a)Considerable quantities of steel bars Included 

(b) Considerable quantities of cast iron pipe and fittings 
included. 
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March 5664 tons came from Belgium, 470 tons from 
Germany, and 300 tons from Canada. Of cast iron 
pipe imports in March, amounting to 5476 tons, a little 
more than half of this tonnage constituted cast iron 
screwed pipe fittings, 417 tons; cast iron pressure pipe 
and fittings, 1216 tons, and cast iron soil pipe and 
fittings, 1456 tons, a total of 3089 tons. 

Imports of manganese ore increased to 24,330 tons 
in March as against only 9666 tons in February, while 
imports of iron ore in March declined to 162,695 tons, 
as against 226,472 tons in February. 

Principal increases of exports in March, as com 
pared with February, included steel bars, 3200 tons 
gain; alloy steel bars, 683 tons; steel plates, 49385 
tons; black steel sheets, 2690 tons; hoops, etc., 1119 
tons; tin plate, 6373 tons; steel rails, 16,256 tons; 
rail fastenings, 1416 tons; boiler tubes and welded 
pipe, 7073 tons; cast iron pipe and fittings, 1291 tons; 
plain wire, 1323 tons; barbed wire, 3499 tons, and car 
wheels and axles, 962 tons gain. The chief decrease 
was in galvanized sheets, which dropped from 15,640 
tons to 13,047 tons. 


Large Production of Iron and Steel in 
Canada in March 


Toronto, Avril 26—The report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics states that the produc- 
tion of 63,392 long tons of pig iron in Canada during 
March was the highest monthly output reported since 
May, 1924, and exceeded the combined total of January 
and February of this year. The increase over Feb- 
ruary was 117 per cent. The entire output for March 
consisted of basic pig iron, of which 63,740 tons was 
for the further use of reporting firms and the rest, 
192 tons, for sale. Materials charged to blast furnaces 
were 116,726 tons of imported ore; 67,890 short tons 
of coke and 34,402 tons of limestone. The production 
of pig iron for the first quarter of this year was 
121,740 long tons, which compares with 201,280 tons 
for the corresponding period last year, and consisted 
of 97,736 tons of basic, 15,722 tons of foundry, and 
8282 tons of malleable iron. 

Reflecting the higher production of pig iron in 
Canada, the production of 107,605 tons of steel ingots 
and castings was also the greatest tonnage reported 
for any month since May, 1924, which in turn had not 
been exceeded since October, 1920. The March produc- 
tion exceeded the 37,221 tons reported for February by 
189 per cent. For the first three months of the current 
year the production of steel ingots and castings was 
171,952 tons, or slightly below the 207,224 tons made 
during the corresponding period of 1924. 





Belgian and Luxemburg Production 
Figures 

Bertin, GerMANy, April 11.—After a setback early 
in the year Belgium's iron and steel industry somewhat 
recovered in late March, while the coal-mining branch 
continued stagnant. At present serious labor troubles 
seem to be impending. The March improvement was 
due partly to considerable orders for steel rails, in- 
cluding a Danish order for 6000 tons. Output of all 
the chief products was maintained in February, if 
allowance is made for the short month. Output figures 
for the last three months recorded are (in metric 
tons): 


Finished 

Pig Iron Raw Steel Steel 

December, 1924...... 246,510 238,750 207,190 
January, 1926....... 249,350 240,070 200,410 
February, 1925....... 245,600 233,660 199,310 


The number of furnaces in blast at end of February 
was 52, against 49 in January and in December. The 
average monthly production of pig iron in 1913 when 
54 furnaces were in blast was 207,058 tons; of steel, 
200,938 tons; of finished steel, 154,222 tons; so that 
the pre-war output has been considerably exceeded. 

Luxemburg’s pig iron production in February was 
176,514 tons, against 197,430 tons in January; of steel, 
157,227 tons, against 170,856 tons. 
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Convention of Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


The joint convention of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association will 
be held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
on May 5, 6 and 7. The Southern Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers’ Association will open its meeting at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning with reports of officers and 
committees and at its sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings various trade topics will be dis- 
cussed such as: What progress is being made in 
standardized trade terms in the industry? Why is a 
warehouse distributor or dealer? Trade associations’ 
opportunity for assisting in economical distribution. 
J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., 
Alexandria, La., is president of the Southern associa 
tion and Alvin M. Smith of Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., is secretary-treasurer. 

The American Supply and Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will meet on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings and will transact merely routine busi- 
ness. There will be a joint meeting, however, of the 
two associations Tuesday afternoon at which several 
subjects of common interest to manufacturers and 
distributors will be discussed. The president of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is John C. Ruf, I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, 
N. H., and the secretary-treasurer is Frederick D. 
Mitchell, New York. 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 


Among the meetings scheduied for the early future 
among local sections of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers are the following: 

Baltimore, May 13—Subject: Recent Developments 
in Pulverized Coal as Fuel. Speaker: R. K. Meade, 
Richard K. Meade & Co., Baltimore. 

Birmingham, May 19—Subject: Processes of Prep- 
aration and Commercial Uses of Blast Furnace Slag. 
Speaker: C. E. Ireland. 

Cincinnati, May 7—At the Literary Club Rooms at 
8 p.m. Subject: District Organization of Modern Ap- 
prenticeship. Speaker: H. A. Frommelt, supervisor of 
apprentices, Falk Coroporation. 

Detroit, May 9—At Ann Arbor. Meeting of stu- 
dents of University of Michigan and the Detroit Sec- 
tion. Subject: European Conditions, illustrated. 
Speaker: H. M. Lane, industrial engineer, Detroit. 


Ornamental Iron Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Organized at Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, April 21.—The Ornamental Iron 
Manufacturers’ Association is the name of a new trade 
organization which has just been formed here. The 
organization has as its aim the formation of a code 
of ethics for the general betterment of the business, 
discussion of trade problems and the creation of a more 
friendly spirit among those engaged in the business. 
The officers are: President, J. E. Hill, Triangle Iron 
Works, Los Angeles; vice-president, G. C. Waterhouse, 
Waterhouse Mfg. Co., Pasadena; secretary, A. W. 
Jackson, Jackson Iron Works, Los Angeles, and treas- 
urer, O. Earl Tressler, Tressler Iron Works, Los 
Angeles. 

The board of directors consist of all the officers 
and Phillip Friedman, Friedman Iron Works; C. R. 
Fleishman, A. J. Bayer Co.; C. James, James Iron 
Works; A. W. Kennett, City Iron Works, all of Los 
Angeles. 

Following are charter members: American Wire 
& Iron Works, Anderson Ornamental Iron Works, 
Architectural Iron Works, Atlas Ornamental Iron 
Works, Campbell Ornamental Iron Works, Ferentzy 
Iron Works, Friedman & Son, Hoertig Ornamental 
Iron Works, Hollywood Ornamental Iron Works, 
Haynes, O’Gara & Haynes, Iron Art Mfg. Co., 
Ironcraft Works, Jackson Iron Works, C. T. James 
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Iron Works, Kullman Iron & Wire Works, K. 0. 
Wetzel, Lowith Iron Works, Tressler Ornamental Iron 
Works, Triangle Iron Works, Washington Ornamental 
Iron Works, Winter & Bain, Western Metalcraft Co., 
Winter Iron Works, Wilson Iron Works, Wrought Iron 
Studio, Waterhouse Mfg. Co., Kubic Ornamental 
Iron Works, Great Western Wire & Iron Works, J. J. 
Benz, Los Angeles Wire & Iron Works, C. N. Clark, 
C & O Ornamental Iron Works, and Long Beach Iron 
& Wire Works. 





Quad City Foundrymen’s Association 
Discusses Prices 


The Quad City Foundrymen’s Association held its 
regular monthly meeting on April 20, at the Rock 
Island Club, Rock Island, Ill., with an attendance of 
100. The subject for discussion was Methods of De- 
termining Piece Work Moulding Prices. The cubic 
inches or volume method was discussed in detail by W. 
M. Thomas, Union Malleable Iron Works, East Moline, 
[ll., who gave a full explanation of the principles of 
the method, the base on which the price for each size 
flask is figured and to which are added such extras as 
setting cores, chills, number of patterns on the gate, 
etc. The weight method was discussed by John H. 
Ploehn, French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa. According 
to this method, the complete weight of the mold is used. 
He carefully explained the base to which are added 
extras for setting cores of various sizes, chills, loose 
pieces and such other additional operations as are 
found necessary. A system for figuring the pouring 
prices to be used with various sizes of castings, as 
well as the payment of a bonus to the molder who 
keeps his loss to the lowest percentage, were dealt with 
by Mr. Ploehn. Both of the methods outlined by the 
speakers have been in service for a number of years 
in their respective plants, so that their practicability is 
well established. 





California Institute of Steel Construction 
Is Organized 


Los ANGELES, April 26.—The California Institute 
of Steel Construction, with a membership representing 
100 per cent of the steel fabricators in Los Angeles 
and vicinity, was organized at a meeting held Wednes- 
day, April 15, in the assembly rooms of the Metal 
Trades Manufacturing Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Wilcox Building, Los Angeles. 

Robert P. Miller, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the institute. Walter T. 
Farrar, public relations counsel, was elected secretary 
pro tem. 

Represented in the membership are: Baker Iron 
Works, Brombacher Iron Works, Philip Friedman & 
Son, Inc., Lacy Mfg. Co.. Llewellyn Iron Works, Lo- 
cham hg McClintie-Marshall Co., Modern Iron 

orks, Pacific Iron & Stee i 
oo. ae teel Co., and the Union Iron 

The organization of the California institute was a 
direct outgrowth of the recent meeting in Los Angeles, 
when Lee H. Miller, chief engineer of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, addressed a banquet of 
400 architects, engineers, bankers, steel fabricators and 
leading business men, as reported in THE IRON AGE. 

“Structural Steel Week” was handled by a commit- 
tee of Los Angeles fabricators under the title of the 
Southern California Division of the American Insti- 
tute. Much valuable work was accomplished during 
the week along the lines of education. The importance 
of steel construction was stressed among architests 
engineers and bankers and a committee was appointed, 
headed by Benjamin Harwood, Vice-president Llewellyn 
Iron Works, to take steps toward a permanent organi- 
zation. The local organization was the result 

A committee composed of Guy Boynton Baker Iron 
Works; Fred Brombacher, Brombacher Iron Works 
and Benjamin Harwood, Llewellyn Iron Works was 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws ‘to be 
patterned after the Iron League of New York. 
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RIGHTS DETERMINED 





James A. Emery Comments on Supreme Court 
Decisions in San Francisco and Kansas Cases 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
Industrial Association of San Francisco and others is 
looked upon by James A. Emery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as being of ex- 
ceptional interest in indicating the character of the 
weapons which may be legitimately employed by em- 
ployer or employee in the protection of their respec- 
tive interests in industrial controversies which are not 
intended to injure, obstruct or restrain interstate com- 
merce and do so only remotely or incidentally. 

“Of course,” Mr. Emery told THE IRon AGE, “the 
effect of the opinion is confined to the area of Federal 
control. It is still for the State to determine the legit- 
imacy of the methods employed and their effect upon 
production or commerce within the State itself.” 

It will be recalled that the decision held that em- 
ploying interests in San Francisco did not violate the 
Sherman anti-trust law in adopting the so-called per- 
mit system for the purpose of breaking a strike in 
that city. Under the permit system the employer se- 
lected a list of products used in the building trades, 
virtually all of which were produced in California, and 
gave permits for obtaining these products to only those 
contractors who approved the open shop principle. 

As pointed out, however, in the Supreme Court de- 
cision, and referred to by Mr. Emery, the court de- 
clared as between the closed shop or the open shop it 
had “per se nothing to do. . . . . the sole inquiry we 
are called upon to make is whether the means em- 
ployed to effectuate it (the American plan) constituted 
a violation of the anti-trust act.” 

This inquiry the court answered in the negative. 


The Kansas Court Decision 


Speaking of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
Mr. Emery said that these proceedings squarely raised 
the issue whether or not the compulsory fixing of hours 
and wages and working conditions by the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations in order to prevent a labor con- 
troversy and assure the uninterrupted operation of 
private business termed “an essential industry,” de 
prived the owners of that business of their liberty of 
contract without due process of law. 

The Supreme Court held that the fixing of hours of 
labor in private business through the compulsory order 
of an administrative body called a court is quite as 
offensive to the Fourteenth Amendment as the fixing 
of wages. The court had previously held that the fix- 
ing of wages by the Kansas Industrial Court was in 
conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment. Thereupon 
it remanded the judgment of the Kansas Supreme 
Court for proceedings consistent with that opinion. 

Commenting on this decision, Mr. Emery said: 

“In a nutshell, free contract is the American rule; 
restraint is the exception. A legislature may not im- 
pose such restraint arbitrarily, and when it under- 
takes to do so the matter is not merely one of legisla- 
tive discretion, but is a judicial question as well. For 
the power to require the continuous operation of any 
business on the ground that it is impressed with a 
paramount public interest is most exceptional, and 
compulsory arbitration in a business by its nature 
private and in which there is no obligation of continued 
service when the business is entered upon, is an arbi- 
trary violation of that fundamental right of free con- 
tract which the Fourteenth Amendment is intended to 
guarantee and protect.” 


The large plant of the Bridgeport Projectile Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been sold and it is understood 
that it will be occupied by an important industry. 
Further information is not, however, available at the 


present time. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
May 


National Association of Sheet and Tin Pilate 
Manufacturers. May 4 to 7 inclusive. Third 
annual convention for administrative, commer- 
cial and operating executives of sheet steel 
companies, Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. W. W. Lower, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. 

Seuthern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association. May 5, 6 
and 7. Joint annual convention, Atlanta-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. F. D. Mitchell, 1819 
Broadway, New York, secretary-treasurer of 
American Association and Alvin M. Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., secretary- 
treasurer of Southern Association. 

American Gear Manufacturers’ Assoctation. 
May 6 to 9 inclusive. Ninth annual meeting, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh T. W. Owen, 
: 2443 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, secretary 
= Sectety of Industrial Engineers. May 6 to &. 

Twelfth National convention, Hotel Winton, 

Cleveland. 
= Iron and Steel Institute. May T and & An- 
nual meeting at headquarters of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
London, England. G. L. Lioyd, Victoria Street, 
London, secretary. 

Southern Exposition. Two weeks beginning 
May 11, at Grand Central Palace, New York. 
William G. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C., president 

Taylor Seciety. May 14 to 16. Spring meet- 
ing, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. H. S. Person, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, managing director. 

American Seciety of Mechanical Puginecers. 
May 18, 19, 20 and 21. Spring meeting, Milwau- 
kee. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, secretary 

American tren, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
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Van Curler, Schenectady, N. Y. W. H. Eisen- 
man, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, secre- 
tary. 


5 Association. May 19-21 Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
= Detroit. A. H. Chamberlain, Marbridge Bulld- 
= ing. New York, secretary-treasurer. 

3 Master Boller Makers’ Association. May 19 

5 to 22, inclusive. Convention, Sherman Hotel, 

= Chicago. 

a Chamber of Commerce of United States. 

5 May 20 to 22. Thirteenth annual meeting, 

= Washington. 

z American Managenrent Association. Pro- 
duction Executives’ Division May 21 and 22, 
Chicago W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New 

s York, managing director. 

2 American Iron and Steel Institute, May 22 

= General meeting, New York. E. A. & Clarke, 

Ss 40 Rector Street, New York, secretary. 

: National Assectation of Purchasing Agents. 

a May 25 to 28 Tenth international convention 

s of the Informashow, Milwaukee Auditorium. 

5 Walter H. Wenzel, general chairman. 

a American Society for Steel Treating. May 

z 28, 29 and 30. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel 
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Delivery Charges on ex-Lake Ore 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Passing upon a complaint 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., against the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
et al, the Interstate Commerce Commission in its de- 
cision handed down on Saturday of last week held 
that delivery charges on ex-Lake iron ore at the 
Carnegie plant in Youngstown, Ohio, were applicable 
and not unreasonable. It was also held that to 
charge the Carnegie Co. for a service in excess of 
the line haul service while furnishing an excess ser- 
vice free at the competing plants of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., also 
situated in the Youngstown district, constituted an 
undue prejudice. 
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WAGE DEMANDS 


Manufacturers Expected to Resist Advances 
Proposed by Amalgamated Association 


PittsBuRGH, April 27.—Action of the convention of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers on the report of the wage scale committee 
appears in the current issue of The Amalgamated 
Journal, the official publication of the organization, 
and it is now possible to publish the demands which 
will be made upon the manufacturers of bar iron, 
sheets and tin plate at a conference to be held in May, 
probably at Atlantic City. Although officials of the 
labor organization are disposed to regard the demands 
as formulated as moderate, it is very doubtful whether 
manufacturers will acquiesce in that view. 

The bar iron makers are asked to pay a base rate 
of $8.50 per gross ton for boiling, as compared with 
$7 per ton, the base rate on bars at 1 cent per Ib. in 
the 1924-25 scale. This is an advance of almost 21% 
per cent. A year ago, bar iron was at 2.30 cents base 
in Chicago, while the present price is 2.10 cents or $4 
a ton less. Against that the manufacturers are asked 
to grant an increase of $1.50 a ton in the boiling rate; 
to submit to advance of 20 per cent in the scale for 
busheling on cinder bottoms; a raise of 10 per cent for 
muck or puddle mill hookers; 20 per cent increase in 
the pile on board scale; a return to the 1920-21 scale 
for heating slabs and shingling, which beyond a 1.45- 
cent card price for bars, would mean a substantial ad- 
vance over the 1924-25 scale; the shingler must be 
paid 25 cents per ton extra for cutting two or more 
pieces of charcoal iron knobbling balls; the bar and 
12-in. mill scale calls for a 15 per cent advance; the 
guide mill scale for an advance of 15 per cent and 
hookers on bar mills should have 10 per cent advance 
in their scales. These are among the more important 
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demands and coming at this time with bar iron prices 
well below where they were a year ago, it is more 
than probable that manufacturers will resist. 

The striking demand in connection with sheet and 
jobbing mill scales is that the preamble of the agree- 
ment be changed to read that for every advance or 
decline of 5 cents per 100 lb. in the average sales price 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage sheets, the scale shall ad- 
vance or decline 2 1-3 per cent, as against 1% per cent 
in the 1924-25 scale. The advance starts with sheets 
at $2.15 per 100 lb., and in figuring the declines, the 
limit downward is $1.80 per 100 lb. A similar de- 
mand presented for the tin mill crews was rejected by 
the convention, but tin house men, who in the past 
year have received 1 per cent of each 5 cents per 100 
lb. advance and lost-1 per cent of each decline of 5 cents 
per 100 lb. in average sheet invoice prices, had approved 
a request for a change calling for 1% per cent for each 
5 cents per 100 Ib. change in sheet prices. A number 
of minor changes also will be submitted to the manu- 
facturers. 

Seeing that sheet prices today are $6 to $9 per ton 
below those at this time last year, it is easy to believe 
that the manufacturers will resist any effort to raise 
their costs. Indeed, since there is an excess of sheet 
capacity over demand, it would not be surprising, in 
view of the fact that competition is sharp and selling 
prices represent so little profit and in many cases, ac- 
tual losses, if manufacturers presented a counterscale 
calling for a reduction in wages. There are no signs 
now that the conference will not end in an amicable 
settlement, but it may be said without danger of con- 
tradiction, that the manufacturers will enter the con- 
ference with definite ideas as to the wage scales they 
can pay and that they will not be disposed to pay more 
than the present scale in view of the highly competitive 
condition of the sheet market and what that means to 
selling prices and the margin of profit. 


New Manganese Steel Plant in California 


jr new plant of the American Manganese Steel Co., 
Downey Road and Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles, 
the company’s sixth plant, was formally opened Thurs- 
day, April 16, in the presence of 500 persons. Actual 
operations began when W. G. Nichols of Chicago, 
president of the company, poured the first steel to 
come from the furnace. 

Among others present were A. W. Daniels of Chi- 
cago, general sales manager; D. H. Young of Oakland, 
western manager for the company; Horace G. Miller, 
president, and Robert Miller, vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Iron Works of Los 
Angeles, who constructed the plant. 

In equipping the new plant, an effort was made to 
purchase locally wherever possible. The Union Iron 
Works fabricated and erected the building. The melt- 
ing furnace is of the Moore type built by the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Co. A Mahr furnace, car type, 
top-fired, is used for heat treating the finished castings, 
along with a quenching tank manufactured by the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., of Los Angeles. Erection 
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of this furnace as well as the core ovens and other 
furnaces was under the direction of E. W. Ekstrand, 
consulting engineer. Each furnace uses oil for fuel. 
A 300-ton Southwark hydraulic press for straightening 
has been installed, also a W. D. 12 type heavy duty 
General Electric welder for welding. The grinding 
equipment completes the facilities for handling the 
finished castings. 

On the molding floor there are three jolt and 
squeeze International molding machines and in the 
core room two Herman jolt machines. These, with a 
Simpson sand mixer furnished by the National En- 
zineering Co. of Chicago, aid in maximum production 
with minimum labor cost. Production will be aimed 
for at the rate of 100 tons a month. General equip- 
ment consists of the necessary machine tools for a me- 
chanical shop and a 500-ft. Ingersoll-Rand compressor. 

Only manganese steel castings for the oil industry 
and industrial trade generally will be manufactured 
at this plant. The only other western plant, outside of 
Denver, Colo., is at Oakland, Cal. 





Left to right—Robert Miller, vice-president and general manager Union Iron 
G. Miller, president Union Iron Works; Wesley G. Nichols, president 
D. H. Young, Oakland, western manager; and A. W. 

Manganese Steel Co. 


‘ aan Los Angeles; Horace 
es American Manganese Steel Co.: 
Daniels, Chicago, general sales manager American 





Grinding Wheel Standards Simplified 


Manufacturers’ Association’s Committee Reduces Number of Shapes and Sizes—Stock- 
ing of Wheels Made Easier and Ordering Facilitated 


HE final results of the work of the Grinding Wheel 

Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 

and Canada in reducing the multitude of existing 
grinding wheel shapes and sizes to a reasonable num- 
ber of practical standards such as would meet all the 
practical requirements of the trade have been made 
public. In a booklet under the title of “Standard 
Shapes of Grinding Wheels,” the results of this investi- 
gation, which began five years ago, are given in the 
form of tables listing the adopted standard shapes and 
sizes for the various classes of work. The booklet 
is ready for distribution to manufacturers and users 
of grinding machines and attachments, whose coopera- 
tion is essential to the success of the proposed simplifi- 
cation. 

A movement toward standardization was started 
some years prior to the present work, the 
results being published in 1916. This work received 
little recognition, due, perhaps, to the fact that indus- 
try in general had not at that time recognized the 
potential value of such work. Since then interest in 
standardization in other lines had increased with rapid 
strides, stimulated to a great extent by the helpful 
attitude of the Government. A new committee was 
appointed in 1920 for the purpose of revising and ex- 
tending the work previously done and having as their 
object the formulation of acceptable standards. 


Survey of Simplified Practice 


The first action of the committee was to make a 
survey to ascertain the extent of the movement toward 
standardization in other industries. Many articles, 
through simplification, had been reduced to a few 
standards that served the same purpose as the large 
variety of types and sizes formerly employed. In the 
case of grinding wheel standardization, however, many 
difficulties arose due to the extreme variety of existing 
types of grinding machine equipment, and each had to 
be studied with great care. Due consideration has 
been given not only to the machine equipment but to 
the demand for, service rendered by, composition, 
shape, manufacture and use of, each type of wheel. 

An investigation of the general phases of the 
problem of wheel standardization led to the conclusion 
that the ultimate goal was to simplify wheel shapes 
and sizes by reducing their number to a minimum 
which would answer the requirements of present grind- 
ing practice and at the same time furnish a sound basis 
for future development. Engineering practice has 
found widely diversified methods of accomplishing 
identical results. This has caused, in the abrasive field 
as in others, variations which reflect only the number- 
less points of view in approaching a specific problem. 
The many variations in size, shape and arbor hole have 
very little bearing on the basic engineering principles 
involved. As a result, thousands of wheel shapes have 
been developed due to the fact that the industry as a 
whole had never taken steps to establish standards 
for the guidance of designers, machine builders and 
users, but had accepted without question wheel designs 
as ordered. 

There were several reasons for this condition. 
Among the foremost was the rapid development of 
grinding machines which opened new fields for the 
application and use of grinding wheels. A further 
cause can be charged to the lack of cooperation between 
the machine designer and grinding wheel manufac- 
turer and also a lack of standardization within the 
ranks of the machine builders themselves. These 
factors tended to increase the diversity of shapes and 
sizes and created a condition which was so complicated 
that it was felt by the wheel manufacturers, machine 
builders and users alike, because adequate stocks of so 
great a variety of grinding wheels could not be carried 
economically. Under normal conditions it requires from 


six to eight weeks to process wheels, and delays due to 
inadequate stocks often seriously embarrass the user. 


Two 6-In. Dish-Wheels Instead of 22 


The plan followed in reducing the number of sizes 
is interesting, and it soon showed where large savings 
could be made. A complete list of existing sizes of 
each given type of wheel was compiled. These various 
wheels were checked against each other by a layout 
plan where sizes of a given diameter and similar shape 
were drawn one over the other as in Fig. 1. This lay- 
out represents a group of 6 in. dish wheels, all designed 
for cutter and reamer work and still so similar that 
any one of these could, with the proper arbor, be 
substituted for the other. This is indicative of all 
types of tool room wheels and indicates what simplifi- 
cation of wheel shapes means to the industry. There 
were no less than 22 6-in. dish wheels to consider, these 
being finally reduced to the two standards shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. This method permitted the committee 
to visualize quickly the differences in dimensions and 
shapes. By the elimination of inactive sizes, arrived 
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By Means of Layout Plan Shown In Fig. 1 (at Top) 
the Two Sizes of 6-In. Dish Wheels Shown in Figs. 
2 and 3 (Under Fig. 1) Were Evolved 
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at from the actual sales records of a number of manu- 
facturers, only the popular selling sizes were left to 
be considered. From these a composite shape was 
designed, which should meet the present machine re- 
quirements and satisfy the grinding wheel manufac- 
turers. In this way internal wheels, dish wheels, 
straight wheels, flaring cups and double cups were 
simplified. In no case was the thickness of wheels 
between flanges increased in these types of wheels. 
A slight change was made in some of the shapes but 
not enough to interfere with the proper mounting of 
the wheel. The bottom corners of recesses were rounded 
to give additional strength. 

The first types to receive attention were the in- 
ternal and cylinder grinding wheels. Although smali 
in size, the difficulties encountered were many because 
of the varying diameters controlled by the diameter of 
the holes to be ground, and also because of the many 
existing arbor holes for the various internal produc- 
tion machines and attachments. With the cooperation 
of the builders of internal and cylinder grinding ma- 
chines, the committee after three years of work suc- 
ceeded in having the present list of diameters and 
thickness approved. The following internal wheel 
dimensions were adopted: 


Internal Wheel Dimensions Adopted 
Standard Diameters (Inches) %. %. ve. %. fe. %. The %, 
1, 1%, ia. ‘ > 2%. 2%, 3. 2% and 4. 
Sta r icknesses (/nches) 4%, %. %. %. : ig € 
1%, 1%, 1% and 2. , . = % 
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Arbors—The following are proposed for new installations ° 





Arbor Wheel Diameters 
(Inches) (Inches) 
1% %, %. 
fs i, %. 
% &, %, %, 1. 
Hy 1,1%.1%,1%, 2 
% 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4 
*The arbors as published in the present standardization 
booklet cover the sizes now in use. The list in this article 
shows the proposed standards which are recommended for 


ultimate adoption. 
The following cylinder grinding wheels have been 
adopted as standard. 


Cylinder Grinding Wheel Standards 


Diameters (Inches) 2%, 2%, 3, 3%, 4 and 4%. 
Thicknesses (Inches) %, 1 and 1%. 
4 ‘ 


Arbors (Inches) % and 1%. 
Recess (Inches) 1% x % for % hole. 
2% x \% for 1% hole. 


A summary of the committee’s work on internal, 
cylinder grinding and tool room wheels is given in the 
following table, which shows the existing sizes, reduc- 
tion and possible stock saving. It is based on the 
lowest possible stock quantities for each type of wheel. 


Summary of Committee’s Work 


Internal and Cylinder Grinding Wheels: 500 in each size 
in two grits and two grades. 

Straight, Flaring and Double Cups: 100 in each size in 
two grits and two grades. 


Dish Wheels: 200 in each size in two grits and two grades 
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Number of Possible 
Type of Existing Possible Reduced Reduced Stock 
Wheels Shapes Stock To Stock Saving 
Internal ...... 289 578,000 95 190,000 388,00 
Cylinder ...... 45 90,000 26 52,000 38.0 
Straight cups.. 11 4,400 5 2,000 2,400 
Flaring cups.. 27 10,800 8 3,200 6,60: 
Dish Wheels... 38 30,400 9 7,200 23,200 
Double cups... 4 1,600 1 400 1,200 





Total possible stock reduction by simplification 459,400 wheels. 

Cylindrical grinding wheels were the last to be 
considered. Many different wheel sleeves had been 
designed, necessitating a large number of arbor holes 
and different counterbores. Cooperation by some of 
the leading cylindrical grinding machine manufac- 
turers made it possible to standardize on three arbo: 
holes, namely 5, 8 and 12 in. At the same time it was 
possible to make the diameter and depth of counterbore 
standard for all cylindrical grinding wheels thicker 
than 2 in. 

One other step toward standardization was to re- 
duce the existing types of all classes of wheels from 
29 to 14. These types are illustrated and numbered in 
the booklet noted above and a key to the dimension 
letters is given to permit users accurately to order the 
type required. This classification greatly simplifies the 
stock of wheels wherever a quantity is kept on hand. 

Dr. F. H. Henry, A. A. Simonds-Dayton Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, is secretary of the association. 


Commercial Quality Bar Steel Defined 


Manufacturers Issue Specifications for This and for Special 
Forging Quality 


TANDARD specifications for commercial quality of 

bar steel have been issued by the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers. A _ specification has 
also been compiled for special forging quality bar 
steel, and a revision has been made of the association’s 
standard methods of sampling steel products. J. O. 
Leech, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


Commercial quality bar steel is described as “hot 
rolled carbon steel bars produced in accordance with 
good mill practice for general commercial purposes.” 
The specification for forging quality steel is to cover 
bars bought for forging purposes and subject to heat 
treatment. Following may be found printed side by 


side the main points of the specifications for commer- 
cial steel and forging quality steel. 


Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications for Bar Steel 


Commercial 


Quality 
Open-hearth or Bessemer, as specified 


Process: 


Chemical Compositions 


Phos- 
phorus Sulphur 
Manga- Maxi- Maxi- 
Carbon nese, mum, mum, 
Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Open-hearth steel... 6.05-0.15 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.055 
Open-hearth steel 10- .20 .30- .60 04 .055 
Open-hearth steel.. 15- .25 30- .60 04 055 
Open-hearth steel.. 20- .30 .50- .80 .04 055 
Open-hearth steel.. 25- .35 .50- .80 04 055 
Open-hearth steel 30 10 50- .80 04 055 
Open-hearth steel.. 35- .45 50- .80 04 055 
Open-hearth steel 40- .50 50- .80 04 055 
Open-hearth steel.. 45- .55 .50- .80 -O4 055 
Open-hearth steel 50- .65 .50- .80 04 055 
Open-hearth steel.. .55- .70 .50- .80 04 .055 
Open-hearth steel.. 60- .75 .50- .80 -04 055 
Open-hearth steel 65- .80 .50- .80 04 .055 
Bessemer 05- .10 30- .60 il 08 
fessemer... O8- .15 40- .70 11 
Bessemer 15- .25 .5b0- .90 11 
Jessemer. 25- .35 .50- .90 11 
Bessemer . : 30- .40 50- .90 11 
Bessemer... sae .40- .50 .50- .90 -5e 
POOROUROT . wcrccctce .50- .60 .60-1.00 11 
4. Ladle Analysis. (a) For Bessemer steel a carbon de 


termination shall be made of each melt; and determinations 
for manganese, phosphorus and sulphur, representing the 
average of the melts made in each twelve-hour period. 

(b) For open-hearth steel an analysis of each melt shall 
be made for carbon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur. 

(c) These analyses shall be made by the manufacturer 
from test ingots taken during the pouring of each melt. The 
chemical composition thus determined shall conform to the 
requirements specified, and shall be reported to the purchaser 
or his representative, if requested. 


Finish. The bars shall have as good surface finish as is 
consistent with good hot mill practice. They shall be free 


from injurious piping, undue segregation, and free from sur- 
face defects which would be injurious for general or ordinary 
purposes. 


te. 


Special Forging Quality 
Process: Open-hearth 


Table I1—Chemical Compositions 

ili ue Phosphorus Sulphur 
ae. Manganese, Maximum, Maximum, 
ee er ( wa Per Cent Per Cent 

15 0.30-0.60 ) 5 
7 20 30- .60 “a *.35 
7 25 30- .60 04 8 
-20- .30 50- .80 04 05 
“3 OD 5 05 
30- .40 50. 80 ‘Ss O8 

a 0 a0- .8f 0 5 
a2 36 D0- 80 + <5 

- .o0 50- .80 ‘04 OS 

=O. + 50- .80 04 08 
ss 7 ‘- .50- 80 04 OB 
+a f 50- 80 ‘04 ts 
.6: »0- 80 ‘04 ‘oe 

) } ’ 
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arven Maximum limits | "over 0.02 0.03 
Ga. 38, inclusive....... 02 
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LABOR COSTS RISE AS PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Business Analysis and Forecast Section —<——————————————————— 


Manufacturers face a period in which operating margins will 
tend to decrease and lower earnings will result unless labor and 
material costs decline in proportion to prices of finished goods 


(1) Raw material prices are holding more firmly than is 
true of semi-finished and finished commodities. 

(2) Labor payrolls are not being adjusted downward as 
rapidly as gross earnings. 

(3) Volume of production and prices of goods continue to 
show declines, necessitating close watch of costs. 

(4) The low price of coal and coke is a favorable factor for 
the iron and steel industry, but further reductions are 


unlikely. 


Director, New York University 






Labor Costs Rise Slightly; 
Wage Reduction 






Necessary 


HE earnings of iron and steel 

producers in the first quarter 
should make a favorable showing, 
according to current data on value 
of products and manufacturing 
costs. The estimated value of iron 
and steel produced appears to be 
very similar to the figures for the 
first quarter of 1924. In March 
the total estimated value of pig 
iron and of steel ingots produced 
was somewhat greater than in 
January. In February, however, 
as shown in Fig. 1, there was the 
usual setback in totals due to the 
shortness of the month. 

Payrolls in the iron and steel 
industry, as reported by the 





BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, in- 
creased 1.4 per cent in February. 
This is a continuation of the steady 
increase which has been going on 
for six months. The rate of gain, 
however, fell off in January and 
February and it is probable that 
the existing moderation of activity 
in the industry will be reflected in 
a reduced payroll before many 
weeks. 

In February the decrease in 
value of products and the increase 
in payroll meant a slightly tess 
favorable margin for the iron and 
steel producer. The ratio of pay- 
roll to value was less than in the 
corresponding months of 1921, 
1922 and 1924, and about the same 
as in February, 1923. The lower 
the ratio curve in Fig. 1, of course, 
the more favorable the position of 
the producer as regards the margin 
between labor costs and value of 
product. 


Fig. 1—As Iron and Steel Prices Fall, the Ratio of Payrolls to Total 
Value of Products Will Increase, Unless Wages Drop Also 


Payroll curve based on Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
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Bureau of Business Research 


Producer of Semi-finished 


Goods at Disadvantage 





HE current spread between 

raw materials and semi-finished 
or finished goods is not favorable 
to manufacturers, as is shown in 
Fig. 2. Since 1921 the smallest 
gain has occurred in the semi- 
finished or producers’ goods, while 
raw materials have shown the 
largest increase. Since last No- 
vember, finished or consumers’ 
goods have shown only a slight 
gain, while raw materials have 
continued to advance sharply. 
The most that can be said is that 
there has been some small read- 
justment in the spread between 
semi-finished and finished goods in 
the direction of a larger margin. 

In the single month of March, 
however, a slightly more favorable 
trend is suggested. During that 
month finished goods advanced 
more than raw materials. The 
semi-finished goods declined. 


Coal Prices Probably 


Seraping Bottom 





HE average spot price of bitu- 

minous coal is now at the low- 
est level reached since 1916. While 
the average for March differs lit- 
tle from February, it is clear that 
the weakness which came toward 
the end of the later month will 
mean a lower April average. The 
Coal Age index for the week end- 
ed April 20 was unchanged from 
the preceding week, however, and 
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robabdiy it 1s Now scraping tor 
There a fair é 
l for coal and product he 
decre ng Both , fi 
tend t eady th é 
table tuminous ¢ abu 
bable. Moreover, indust 
f . ha ecreased 
r f f y for five + in | 
[wo ye 2 It is estima 
a upT } de yf ar 
fear of shortage, how  - 
appeared among buyers Strike Fig. 2—Raw Materials Close to Four-Year Peak 
talk thus far has fallen flat, as a Federal Reserve Board price indexes used, 1921 averages as 100 
arket factor. 
S production of late has increased working time and merely steel and the continued large coke 
fallen off more rapidly than stocks, represents the usual seasonal gain production, stocks must be larg: 
t may be inferred that industrial due to the longer month. The average price of spot fur- 
r sumpt n has declined son Recent data concerning coke nace coke at Connellsville declined 
what “The National Association stocks are not available. The last in March for the second month in 


succession. The average fo 
March was $3.35, against $3.63 in 
February. Continued weakness i: 
the market is evidenced by the fact 
that the price now ranges from $3 
to $3.10, with a tendency toward 
the lower figure. 
“Dullness” is the word most 
used to describe the coke market, 
nd the tendency is now toward 
irtailment in coke production. In 
lew of the weakness of demand, 
t is apparent that such curtail- 
ment must make considerable prog- 
ress before the weakness in prices 
is checked. No recovery in the 
market is likely until there has 
been a considerable readjustment 
of production. 





Structural Bookings Gain; 


i cea Neal a bait ethniiaiie Wiens Wathen? i) Castings Still Low 





\ gz Ag 
HE data shown in Fig. 5 were 
of Purchasing Agents reports that figure, however, indicated the ex- not available for last week’s 
the estimated consumption was istence of large stocks, and, in issue, and are accordingly pre- 
about 2,000,000 tons under that of view of the curtailment in iron and sented at this time : 


February, in spite of the large: 
number of working days in March 
This suggests a decline in indus- 
trial activity of about 6 per cent, 


and clearly reflects the amount of 


the current recessior 





Coke Market Dull: Cur- 


tailment Imminent 





ONTRARY to the situation in 

) coal, the combined production 

of beehive and by-product coke 

increased in March and was main- 

tained at a level greater than in 
March a year ago. (See Fig. 4.) ‘ 7 : ae 

is deciatiiea! See aeainatiaid Mier. Fig. 4—Coke Price Declining as Output Increases 


. THE Iron AcE Co iNle « — 
ever, was not in proportion to the Connellsville quotations. 


Production of beehive 
and by-product coke 


from Geological Survey 
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The curve shows that the book- 
ings of two of the items (struc- 
tural steel and steel castings) 
were down at the end of the year; 
but it is notable that the bookings 
of structural steel, after a small 
gain in February, rose consider- 
ably in March. 

No ailowance is made for sea 
sonal variation in these figures. It 
is probably usual and normal fo) 
structural steel bookings to gain in 
March on account of the lon; 
month. The point, however, is 
that structural steel bookings did 
show’ the usual seasonal gain, 
while steel castings did not. The 
bookings of fabricated steel plats 
in March were much under 1923, 
but were higher than those of 
March, 1924. The situation is 
shown in the following statement: 


Bookings (Index Numbers) 


Fabri 
Struc 
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tural Stee Fig. 5—Structural Steel Bookings Show Seasonal Gain, Bookings of 


Dates Steel Castings 


A year ago 201 $19 
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Jan., "25... 169 346 
Feb., "25 172 257 
March, ’*: 207 
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Dec., °24 23 
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The net conclusion is that thers 
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NEW ENGLAND EXPANSION 


Manufacturing Activity This Year as Against 
Last Shown in Power Consumption 


WoRCESTER, April 28.—The New England Powe 
Co., which distributes electric current, generated fo 
the most part at hydraulic stations on the Connecticut 
and Deerfield rivers, in industrial communities of a 
large part of Massachusetts and Rhode Island and on a 
less scale in Connecticut and Vermont, at the rate of 
about 650,000,000 kwhr. annually, has completed a sig- 
nificant survey of industrial conditions as represented 
by consumption of power by its customers, comparing 
the first quarter of 1924 with the same period of 1925 
The results demonstrate there was a smart improve 
ment in manufacturing activities in the year. Espe 
cially noteworthy was the increase of 26 per cent in 
power required to operate metal-working plants, in- 
cluding some of the largest in the New England terri 
tory. The comparison, it will be noted, is not with 
the bottom of the deep depression of last summer, but 
with the relatively active opening months of 1924. The 
number of employees on the average payrolis of the 
industries served is estimated at upward of 150,000. 

The survey is unique in that all gains in power sold 
as represented by new customers taken on in the year 
are eliminated. The comparison is confined strictly to 
power consumption by firms which were users of the 
company’s power a year ago as well as in 1925. And 
where old customers have further electrified thei: 
plants the addition is not included. For example, the 
company has made great increases in the power fur- 
nished the Worcester works of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., and in the year has added to its list of cus- 
tomers the Draper Co.’s great works at Hopedale, 
Mass., with their 6000 employees. But these are omit 
ted from consideration in the survey. No fact-r of 
“natural increase” is taken into account, excepting as 
the plants of customers become more active. 

The gain in the year of power consumed in the 
three months’ period by all customers included in the 
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rve was from 114,005,000 to 133,550,000 kwhr., or 
17.1 per cent. Industrial plants gained from 58,057,- 
000 to 68,596,000 kwhr., or 18.2 per cent; public atili- 
ties from 43,461,000 to 51,933,000 kwhr., or 19.5 per 
ent, and railroads 5 per cent, while municipalities 
showed a loss of 6.1 per cent. 

Grouping industries into classes, textiles gained 
from 21,983,000 to 27,218,000 kwhr., or 23.8 per cent; 
paper from 13,881,000 to 14,480,000 kwhr., or 4.3 per 
cent; rubber from 2,641,000 to 2,958,000 kwhr., or 12 
per cent; miscellaneous from 5,624,000 to 6,384,000 
kwhr., or 13.5 per cent; and metals, biggest grower of 
all, from 13,928,000 to 17,556,000 kwhr. or 26 per cent. 

The marked improvement in metal linés in New 
England, as indicated by the New England Power Co.'s 
conclusions, is the more noteworthy because of the im- 
portance of the customers and the diversity of their 
products. Among them are the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Nicholson File Co., American Screw Co., General 
Fire Extinguisher Co., and Rhode Island Crucible Steel 
Co., all of Providence; Worcester works, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester and Palmer works, Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Co.; Osgood Bradley Car Co., Nor- 
ton Co., Heald Machine Co., Worcester Pressed Steel 
Co., and Wyman-Gordon Co., all of Worcester; Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Fitchburg, and the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville. To demonstrate the in- 
creasing use of electric power in the metal industries, 
the total gain in the year of power delivered to them 
by the New England Co., including new customers, was 
from 13,928,000 to 19,879,000 kwhr., or 42.7 per cent. 


Production figures of electric power by public utility 
plants in 1924 have been compiled in revised form by 
the United States Geological Survey, Washington, and 
are available in the form of mimeographed sheets. 
The noteworthy showing, both in respect to the expan 
sion of power consumption in recent years and the 
gradually increasing economy of production, was dis- 
cussed editorially in THe Iron Ace March 5. 
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Indexes to Steel Consumption 


T is obvious that over long periods of time the 
I production of steel and the consumption of 
steel approximately balance; also that usually one 
or the other is running in excess. Information as 
to steel production is always available. Complete 
information as to consumption never is. Diverg- 
ences between the rates, respectively, of produc- 
tion and consumption occur by variation in the 
volume of stocks, which may be of steel in mill 
form or of steel partly or wholly worked up but 
not actually put into use. 

For the rate of steel consumption at any given 
time various indexes are being consulted more and 
more by the trade, and greater care is being used 
in discriminating between the more and the less 
important ones. The broadest and most general 
index is that of freight car loadings. Just now 
there is the showing that freight car loadings in 
the first 15 weeks of the year run 2 per cent above 
those of last year and 3 per cent above those of 
the year before; but in the latest four weeks of 
the period the loadings, while ahead of those of a 
year ago, are behind those of two years ago. Thus 
the swing has been rather complicated. The 
chief disturbing factor has been coal, which it 
may be thought ought itself to be a good index 
to industrial activity but which unfortunately is 
not. 

The relative importance of different lines of 
steel consumption is not in keeping with the 
amount of freight they furnish the railroads, the 
number of men they employ, or the amount of 
money they turn over. Hence the rate of steel 
consumption cannot be gaged by statistics of car 
loadings, of total labor employment or of bank 
debits. 

From the detailed data presented in the Jan. 
1 issue of THE IRON AGE as to distribution of 
steel in different lines a rough and ready rule 
may be made up, based on the showing of the past 
three years. This rule is that if the total of 
steel be divided into ten parts, one part each will 
go to (1) agriculture and food containers; (2) 
oil, gas, water and mining; (3) the automotive 
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industry. One and one-half parts will go to build- 
ing and construction and two and one-half parts 
will go to the railroads. This leaves only three 
parts unaccounted for, less than one part being 
in exports. 

With this quantitative conception, certain use- 
ful generalizations may be made. Only one part 
of the ten goes to agriculture and food containers, 
and as the use of food containers is one of the 
steadiest lines year by year the agricultural vari- 
ation amounts to less than is frequently assumed. 
The part that goes to oil, gas, water and mining 
goes largely to oil and gas, in which there are 
great variations; hence it would pay to study oil 
and gas conditions more than is usually done. 

Building and construction, involving one and 
a half parts, present a variable line, in which there 
is an excellent index by THE IRON AGE weekly sum- 
maries of fabricated steel contracts let, supple- 
mented by the monthly reports of the Department 
of Commerce. The railroad proportion, two and a 
half parts, is the largest single item, but the rail- 
roads spend money much less irregularly than 
they used to do. ‘The automobile industry fur- 
nishes monthly figures of production, supplying a 
prompt and accurate index for that line. 





The Law of Supply and Demand 


CADEMIC economists have written learned 

and voluminous treatises on the subject of 
prices, but there is not a single merchant who is 
unable to express the principles of their imme- 
diate determination in brief and relatively simple 
terms. The amount of a commodity offered for 
sale and the requirements for that commodity 
determine the price. The latter is a resultant of 
what is described as the law of supply and de- 
mand. The cost of producing the commodity is 
not taken into account in making the sale. Nor 
does the price that is made by mutual bargaining 
bear any immediate relation to the cost of pro- 
duction. In the long run it does, of course, for 


unless the price that he receives affords a profit 
to the producer he will cease eventuall 
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any product to sell. Nor does the existence of a 
stock of the commodity already produced neces- 
sarily have any effect in determining price except 
in so far as its position and amount may increase 
the anxiety of the seller to sell or of the buyer 
to buy. 

The petroleum industry has afforded a good 
illustration of these principles. In the face of 
a large stock of gasoline, whereof everybody 
knew, the price for gasoline advanced sharply of 
late. This led to the talk of legislative investi- 
gations, and one actually has been made, namely 
in Massachusetts, where a commission has re- 
ported. The commission says that the reason 
given to it by the petroleum producers is prima- 
rily the law of supply and demand, and particu- 
larly the anticipation of increase in demand. The 
commission made no specific recommendation for 
legislation, but gave warning that if the indus- 
try does not clean its own house public opinion 
will demand that conditions be corrected by leg- 
islation. In conclusion, it was remarked naively 
that “certain practices that should make for lower 
prices, such as preparing large stocks of gasoline 
during the winter and placing it in storage, really 
seem to result in price increases.” 

No attention was drawn to the fact that the 
accumulation of the large stocks of gasoline re- 
sulted from an industrial over-development that 
sucked in a great deal of capital of investors. 
That having happened, let us suppose that the 
State should, if it could, step in and cause those 
stocks to be handed over to the public at a bar- 
gain price. The public then would enjoy for a 
little while something cheap at the expense of 
the unfortunate investors; but presently the pub- 
lic would have to pay very dear, for investors 
would thenceforth shun this industry. 

The recent rise in gasoline is explained very 
simply. Those who owned it found that a time 
came when buyers were willing to pay more for 
it. Neither the cost of production nor the size 
of the stock had anything to do with this. Sell- 
ers asked and got more merely for the reason that 
the buyers wanted and were willing to pay more. 
However, a point was reached where buyers no 
longer responded, whereupon sellers promptly re- 
duced their price. There is no difference between 
the principles governing the prices of gasoline 
and pig iron and those governing the prices for 
butter and eggs. If the people want a low price 
for gasoline the way to it is not by legislative 
meddling but simply by doing less automobiling. 


Piecemeal Buying 


N illuminating comment on the trend toward 
hand-to-mouth buying is found in the com- 
parison between the growth in car loadings and 
the unchanged totals of ton-miles given out by 
the roads. Since 1921 revenue freight load- 
ings have increased from about 40,000,000 to 
nearly 50,000,000 cars per year, and it seems prob- 
able that 1925 will approximate the latter total. 
But while car loadings have been gaining 20 to 25 
per cent, there has been practically no gain in 
total ton-miles carried. This means simply that 
commodities are moving in smaller lots than 
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formerly. The average fully loaded freight car 
will carry 27 tons; many |. c. |. cars will carry 
less than five. This may be a little more ex- 
pensive for the railroads, but it is good business 
for consumers. The ability of the roads to make 
prompt deliveries, the upkeep of equipment to 
enable consumers to do with smaller inventories, 
the consequent flattening of the curves of over and 
under-production—these are positive benefits for 
which the railroads get all too little credit. Motor 
trucks may be handling an ever-increasing volume 
of small shipments, but the great majority of in- 
dustrial consumers will still trust to the railroads 
to deliver the goods when supplies run low, and 
will not feel compelled to order in such large 
quantities that mills are overloaded part of the 
time and slack the remainder. 


Vacations for Workers 


N important industrial development in recent 
A years has been the increase in leisure time, 
and the question how to use this time is becoming 
increasingly important. In the Atlantic Monthly 
for April George W. Alger discusses “Leisure— 
For What?” and takes a rather gloomy view of 
the situation. 

Mr. Alger says that an outstanding defect in 
modern education is that it takes no account of 
leisure as a permanent factor in our life. Here 
Mr. Alger is in line with the general practice of 
blaming our educational system for all the defects 
of present-day civilization. He fails to appreciate 
that even if the schools have not given much atten- 
tion to this subject, leaders in industry have done — 
so. Incidentally, he makes the mistake of saying 
that the steel workers’ hours have been reduced 
from twelve to eight, overlooking the fact that even 
in the Steel Corporation plants there are many em- 
ployees who work ten hours. If Mr. Alger im- 
agines that the perils of the leisure hours have not 
been considered by the steel manufacturers, he is 
seriously in error. What caused many of these 
manufacturers to hesitate in regard to reducing the 
hours was the experience of some companies which 
had found that employees did not use their spare 
time wisely. An Eastern steel company a number 
of years ago returned to the 12-hour day for this 
very reason, stating that opposition to the shorter 
hours was vigorous among the wives of the workers. 

In THE IRON AGE of Dec. 4, 1924, an article on 
vacation plans for wage workers gave the results 
of an inquiry into the experience of many employ- 
ers. The inquiry extended to 93 companies em- 
ploying 342,000 wage earners in 26 States and in 
Canada and showed clearly- not only that provisions 
had been made for vacations with pay for thousands 
of workers but also that manufacturers are pleased 
with the results, and are satisfied that the vaca- 
tions increase the loyalty and efficiency of the em- 
ployees and add to their happiness. “The most sat- 
isfactory thing we do for our employees,” said one 
of the manufacturers. 

It cannot be denied, however, that much yet re- 
mains to be done not only in planning vacations but 
in providing for their profitable use. The saloon 
has gone, but a satisfactory substitute has not been 
provided. The radio and the moving picture fur- 
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nish much entertainment, but they also make it 
waste time. The problem presented by 
leisure will not be solved until ways of preventing 
harmful use are found, and much progress has been 
made in directing the use into higher channels. 
Mr. Alger well says in conclusion that “leisure is 
and must be a means and not an end; that its true 
value is measured by what we do with it—b) 
whether it lifts us or lowers us in the great world 
of intangibles, the world not of material but of 
spiritual values.” 


easy to 


Progress in Fused Electrolytes 


HE Hall process for making aluminum was 

probably the first commercial application of 
the use of a fused electrolyte industrially. The 
announcement of it more than twenty-five years 
ago will long be remembered. Prophecies then 
made regarding the possible uses of the new light 
metal have been largely realized. 

Last week American electrochemists, in the 
first organized symposium on the subject, Cis- 
cussed new features of this interesting process— 
the winning of metals by electrolyzing salts in 
the molten state. A brief account appears on 
other pages. Since the early days of the Hall 
process this subject has been quietly pursued. 
There have been notable results, valuable scien- 
tifically and industrially, as related at Niagara 
Falls last week. 

A new aluminum, quite different from the 
metal we have been accustomed to for so long, is 
being produced commercially by the perfection of 
a new fused electrolyte process. Due to its pur- 
ity, it has striking properties and possibilities— 
a unique example of the effects of a slight differ- 
ence in degree of purity. Another achievement 
has been the production of magnesium by the 
same principle—a product pointed to as superior 
to any hitherto made and with large possibilities 
in commercial application. 

What has just been made public regarding 
aluminum and magnesium may point to more im- 
portant developments in other metals. Although 
aluminum, sodium and some minor metals have 
been produced for some time from fused electro- 


Committee on Technical Research Ap- 
pointed by Construction Institute 


A technical research committee has been appointed 
by the American Institute of Steel Construction, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, whose function it will be 
to investigate all possibilities for standardization within 
the construction industry. 

For over 25 years the practice in the use of struc- 
tural steel was to follow the 16,000-lb. unit stress. This 
is still in vogue in some cities, notwithstanding the 
fact that the efficiency and special uses of steel have 
improved many-fold. The construction industry, says 
C. F. Abbott, executive director of the institute, has 
failed to take advantage of this improvement. Fire- 
proofing especially, he said, has never been approached 
in a scientific manner. The practice has been for the 
engineer to make as close a guess as possible, then 
to double the guess. This subject and others also will 
be investigated by the committee, composed of Aubrey 
Weymouth, chairman Post & McCord, Inc., New York; 
Clyde MacCornack, Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
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lytes, the principle bids fair to be perfected anc 
so applied as to work notable changes both scie: 
tific and commercial. 


The Falling Demand for Coal 


T is common to ascribe the depression in th 

soft coal industry to the war-time expansion o! 
production and to overlook the consumption side 
of the question. The enlargement in soft coal 
production during the war period was no greate: 
relatively than that in most other industries. But 
the gap between the expanded capacity and con- 
sumption has been closing in other industries, 
whereas in soft coal it has been widening because 
of economies that have been and still are being 
practised. While excessive capacity, of course, is 
the primary cause of the market’s weakness, there 
are a number of contributory causes. 

In 1919 electric power companies were using 
2.9 pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour; in 1924, 
through improved power generation they had re- 
duced the average to 1.9 pound per kilowatt-hour 
based upon average coal consumption of power com- 
panies. This meant an annual reduction of 17,000,- 
000 tons of coal. Through the building of larger 
and more efficient locomotives the railroads cut 
their coal consumption in 1924 about 8 per cent as 
compared with 1919. That has saved at least 
12,000,000 tons a year. Use of by-product coke 
oven gas in place of coal by the iron and steel in- 
dustry has meant an estimated saving in 1924 as 
compared with 1919 of 15,000,000 tons of soft coal. 
These items together account for a falling off of 
44,000,000 tons a year. There is the additional 
saving of the coal the railroads would use in haul- 
ing that tonnage, and this in turn helps to ex- 
plain why the coal-carrying railroads have not 
run short of rolling stock or motive power and 
why railroad purchases of such equipment have 
been falling off this year. 

When the growing use of fuel oil in place of 
coal for industrial purposes and for heating is 
considered, there will be no surprise at the sug- 
gestion that the development of soft coal produc- 
tion is at least 10 vears ahead of the market. 


Pa: P. A. 
Roanoke, Va. 
A significant example of what can be saved by the 
practice of standard specifications, as are now in vogue 
in 24 cities under the institute’s plan, is given in the 
case of the Llewelyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Two bids were submitted by the company on the new 
Hall of Justice. The lower bid, based upon standard 


specifications, was $122,000 below the other, which was 
based on the old practice. 


Blackwell, Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 





New Subsidiary of Steel Corporation 


The Universal Exploration Co. has been organized 
as a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
E. E. Ellis of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has been elected president. The headquarters of the 
company are at St. Louis. The officials propose to sur- 
vey for zine ore, tin properties and other producers of 
raw products which are required by the Steel Corpora- 
tion and which are now purchased in open market. 
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ADOLPHUS O. BACKERT 


His Large Contribution to Business Journalism 
and to Foundry Advancement 


Adolphus O. Backert, president of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., died of a heart seizure at his home, 13985 
Lake Avenue, Cleveland, Friday evening, April 24. 
Other men have had a longer connection with busi- 
ness journalism than he, but few have made so great 
a contribution to its development in the past 20 years, 
and none in that field has crowded into a brief career 
more resultful work or advanced so rapidly to a place 
of influence. 

That epitome of “Ade” Backert’s achievements has 
between its lines one more story of an American boy 
in whom were mixed in an unusual way those prime 
elements of success—unflagging in- 
dustry, high purpose and the will 
to overcome. Only recently he 
entered on his fiftieth year, but he 
looked even younger than that and 
seemed to his friends to be but 
coming into the most effective period 
of his life. He kad shown on so 
many occasions an almost unlimited 
capacity for sustained effort that 
little was known of the apparently 
slight physical liability he acquired 
a few years ago in connection with 
his gymnasium exercise. 

He was born in Cleveland Feb. 
3, 1876, and attended the public 
schools there. Following his gradu- 
ation from Central High School he 
took a year’s collegiate work at 
Western Reserve University. His 
first employment was in the me- 
chanical department of the Cleve- 
land World, an afternoon paper. 
After a few months he sought a 
chance on the city staff and showed 
his news sense and reporting ability 
in a variety of assignments. For a 
time he did legislative work at Columbus. 


But he liked 
industrial reporting best of all, and it was his weekly 
calls on the then editor of the Jron Trade Review in 
quest of news of the iron trade that led to the choice 
of his life work and eventuated in a friendship that 


has grown with the years. In 1899 he was appointed 
Pittsburgh representative of the Jron Trade Review, 
for both editorial and advertising departments. His 
iron and steel market reports soon attracted attention, 
being accurate, discriminating, fair to buyer and seller, 
and expressed in clear-cut English. 

In 1905 Mr. Backert accepted appointment as West- 
ern editor of THE IRON AGE, serving in that capacity 
at Chicago until early in 1907, when he went to Cleve- 
land to become editor of the Foundry. A little later he 
took on also the work of the engineering department of 
the Iron Trade Review. In 1913 he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Penton Publishing 
Co., and in early 1924 was made president and general 
manager. 

One who kad pounded sand on many a foundry 
floor once asked him what his foundry experience had 
been and why, if he had come up in the foundry, he 
had left that work to do “writing” on a foundry trade 
journal. “No, I never was a molder,” he replied. “If 
I had been that, I never should have found out how to 
make a paper that foundrymen would be willing to 
pay for and use in their business.” And therein was 
expressed in brief the difference between the equipment 
required for the editorial interpretation and upbuilding 
of an industry and that outfit which begins and ends 
with the routine of a factory job. 

Mr. Backert was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association in 1914 and served 
for four years, a period of marked progress for that 
organization. In recognition of his services to the in- 
dustry he was elected president for the term of 1918- 
1919. Another activity in the foundry field was as 
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secretary and later honorary member of the Foundry 


Supply Manufacturers’ Association. Some years ago 
the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
was organized and he was its secretary up to the time of 
his death. Mr. Backert promoted the simultaneous 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
the Institute of Metals and the foundry equipment 
manufacturers, held in Milwaukee in 1918, which gave 
such an impetus to the war program of the allied metal 
trades. In the following year he went to Europe as 
the bearer of the invitation of American foundrymen 
to the Interallied Foundrymen’s convention and exhibit 
held at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Backert was chosen president in 1922 of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., in which all the lead- 
ing technical and trade papers of the country have 
membership, and has been a member of the executive 
committee of the National Publishers’ Association. 
Being unique in combining a wide 
editorial experience with that of his 
years as a business executive, his 
term as president of the business 
publishers’ organization was one of 
large results. His memberships in 
technical organizations included the 
Iron and Steel Institute, the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, and the 
Cleveland Society of Engineers. 

One who was associated with 
him in editorial work at Cleveland 
for more than a decade writes of 
him as follows: “ ‘Ade’ Backert, as 
his friends affectionately called 
him, was a man of large ability, 
boundless energy and high ambition. 
He loved life and had genuine ap- 
preciation of humor, but was in- 
tensely earnest. Though he had not 
been trained in an engineering 
school, he applied himself diligently 
to engineering studies and made 
surprising progress in them. The 
technical field he most enjoyed was 
that of the foundry, and he became an authority 
on foundry practice. As secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association he built well upon the 
solid foundation which had been laid by his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Moldenke, enlarging the field of re- 
search and extending the influence of the association 
not only in the United States but also in foreign lands. 
His hearty handshake, extended to leaders of the 
foundry industry of England when he visited them a 
few years ago, brought them into relations of real 
friendship with foundrymen of this country. His train- 
ing as a newspaper reporter, advertising solicitor and 
engineering editor gave him an experience which kas 
seldom, if ever, been equaled as an equipment for filling 
a large place in trade journalism. But greatest of all 
his achievements was winning the hearts of men, mak- 
ing them believe in him and love him.” 

It is noteworthy that in recent years, with the in- 
creasing exactions of his work as a publisher, Mr. 
Backert should have continued to contribute on occasion 
to the reading columns of his company’s publications 
—proof that his liking for editorial activities was still 
strong. He knew that successful editorial work meant 
labors abundant and unlimited willingness to go the 
second mile; hence his generous appreciation of edi- 
torial performance, which was no small) factor in his 
success as a leader and builder. His own voluminous 
output included foundry association papers and re- 
views of iron and steel trade conditions and the editing 
of “The A B C of Iron and Steel,” a work of 375 pages. 

The news of his sudden passing brought sympa- 
thetic response from friends in all parts of the country. 
The funeral services at Cleveland on Monday were 
attended by many representatives of foundry interests 
and of business journalism in the East and the West— 
a deeply impressive tribute. 

Mr. Backert was married in 1899 to Beatrice M. 
Fielding, who, with a daughter, survives him. 
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U. S. STEEL EARNINGS 


Showing for the First Quarter Satisfactory— 
Extra Dividend Declared 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the first quarter of 1925, made public Tuesday 
afternoon, was regarded as very satisfactory, as the 
earnings were better than had generally been expected. 
An extra dividend of % of 1 per cent on the common 
stock was declared, it being the seventh consecutive 
extra dividend of that percentage. The usual dividends 
of 1% per cent on the preferred and 1% per cent on 
the common were declared. 

The earnings for the first quarter of 1925 were 
$39,882,992, compared with $30,762,231 for the last 
quarter of 1924 and $50,075,445 for the first quarter 
of 1924. The surplus for the first quarter of 1925 after 
the payment of the regular and extra dividends was 
$6,005,079. 

Earnings for the first quarter of 1925 and the three 
preceding years were as follows: 





Quarters 1925 1924 1923 1922 
PE 66 xs $39,882,992 $50,075,445 $34,780,069 $19,339,985 
OE .< Sevhawehes 41,381,039 47,858,181 27,286,945 
Si xnav cares oabes 30,718,415 47,053,680 27,468,335 
ee er ee 30,762,231 49,958,980 27,552,392 
EARNINGS FOR FOURTH QUARTER 
Earnings 
Before 
Charging Less: 
Interest Interest 
on the on the 
Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ Balance 
3onds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
January, 1925... .$13,682,911 $655,853 $13,027,058 
February, 1925... 13,013,499 655,698 12,357,801 
March, 1925...... 15,153,354 655,221 14,498,133 
$41,849,764 $1,966,772 


Total earnings after deducting all expenses 
incident to operations, also estimated taxes 
and interest on bonds of the subsidiary 
CES on 55546 066 Oe aera a hARe Ewes OO és $39,882,992 
Less, charges and allowances for de- 
preciation, applied as _ follows, 
viz. : 
To depreciation and extraordinary 
replacement funds and _ sinking 
funds on bonds of subsidiary 
PSY er eee $11,315,201 
To sinking funds on U. 8S. Steel Cor- 
PETRY WED ov icdawdoveveese 2,533,569 
—------—- 13,848,770 


ey GD. nc aeie eis ba ete waneescuee $26,034,222 


Deduct: Interest for the quarter on 

U. S. Steel Corporation bonds 
SURO  v.o 0.0 Ch 42 Edd 000008 $4,505,931 
Premium on bonds redeemed...... 323,000 
oo 4,828,931 


i Tickiire bie sales ea ait ek aw eae oes $21,205,291 


Dividends on stocks of the United 
States Steel Corporation, viz.: 
Regular—Preferred, 1% per cent.. $6,304,919 
Common, 1% per cent.......... 6,353,781 
$12,658,700 
Extra—Common, % per cent...... 2,541,512 
—— 15,200,212 





Surplus for the quarter......... $6,005,079 


Loss of 10 Active Furnaces in Pittsburgh 
District in Last Few Weeks 


PITTSBURGH, April 27.—Blast furnace suspensions 
in this and nearby districts have been numerous in the 
past five or six weeks and today only 85 are in pro- 
duction. At the beginning of March, 106 were in pro- 
duction and on April 29, last year, the active units 
numbered 95. Dismantling the Shoenberger works, 
Pittsburgh, American Steel & Wire Co., wipes out two 
furnaces, and as the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is dis- 
mantling its Atlantic furnace at New Castle, Pa., the 
total number of stacks in the territory embraced is 
brought down to 136. The Pittsburgh district has lost 
10 furnaces from the active list, the Wheeling district 
one and the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys nine, as 
compared with early March. 
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BETHLEHEM REPORT GOOD 





Net Earnings Exceed Dividend Requirements 
Despite Low Prices 


Figures of first-quarter earnings for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation show remarkable similarity to the 
first quarter figures for last year. From total net earn- 
ings of $10,399,316 (net for the first quarter 1924 was 
$10,549,149) there remains surplus for the period of 
$2,995,879. Last year’s first-quarter surplus was $1,- 
197,283. The difference lies in disbursement for com- 
mon stock made in the preceding first quarter, amount- 
ing to $2,247,571. The quarter just reported is the 
second successive period in which no distribution was 
made to common stock. With earnings well above 
dividend requirements, however, the improvement in 
the company’s properties is evident, and the more sig- 
nificant when it is recalled that prices in the first quar- 
ter, 1925, were $4 to $6 below that period of last year. 

Comparative reports for the last two quarters and 
for the first quarter 1924 appear below. 


First Fourth First 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1925 1924 1924 
Total net earnings........ $10,399,316 $9,550,715 $10,549,149 
Less—Interest charges, cost 
of bond issues, etc..... 3,337,595 3,498,539 3,079,598 
DED. «56 Pee howe ane $7,061,721 $6,052,176 $7,469,551 
Less — Depreciation, de- 
ee Pree 2,990,205 3,036,314 2,949,676 
Net income .......... $4,071,516 $3,015,862 $4,519,875 
Less—Dividends 
Preferred .......... $1,075,637 $1,075,323 $1,075,021 
COO as scccccus steedeahee. (cewek 2,247,571 
0 a . $1,075,637 $1,075,323 $3,322,592 
eS whos eee wes wan $2,995,879 $1,940,539 $1,197,283 


Productive operations through the first quarter 
averaged more than 7 per cent greater than in the pre- 
vious quarter and value of orders on hand, while about 
10 per cent below those reported Dec. 31, were about a 
third greater than a year ago. 

President E. G. Grace commented on the report as 
follows: 

“Earnings, after all charges and preferred divi- 
dends, amounted to $1.66 per share on the common 
stock, or at the annual rate of $6.64. Earnings for the 
previous quarter were $1.08 per share. 

“Operations throughout the quarter average 177.5 
per cent of capacity, as compared with 70 per cent the 
previous quarter. Current operations are at a rate of 
70 per cent of capacity. 

“Value of orders on hand March 31, 1925, amounted 
to $65,921,289, compared with $77,049,619 as of Dec. 31, 
1924, and $49,846,308 March 31, 1924.” 

In response to questions about general conditions in 
the steel industry today, Mr. Grace said he sees no rea- 
son to expect a repetition of the depression which ob- 
tained during the summer of 1924 and gave emphasis 
to the fact that the Bethlehem corporation entered the 
second quarter of 1925 with 30 per cent more orders 
on books than a year ago, and booking new business 
at a greater rate than at that time. 

There are no indications, he said, that purchasers 
are postponing commitments in expectation of further 
reduced prices, On the contrary, it is generally recog- 
nized that the present prices on various steel products 


are not returning a fair profit to the producer, in his 
estimation. 





Taylor Society to Meet in Ann Arbor 


_ Management problems of the automobile industry 
will be among the subjects discussed at the meeting of 
the Taylor Society to be held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.. May 14 to 16. There will 
be papers on experimental psychology in personnel 
problems, scientific office management and other divi- 
sions of the art of management, The advisory com- 
mittee for the meeting includes W. L. Clements, Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City; J. Inglis, American Blower Co. 
Detroit; H. H. Rice, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit; 
and H. H. Seeley, Motor Products Corporation, Detroit. 








Seeking Animus of Bethlehem Suit 


Two Attorneys-General Failed to Order Action— 
Interesting History of the Proceedings Which 
Finally Reached the Court 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—The remarkable character 
of the suit filed at Philadelphia by the Department of 
Justice against the Bethlehem companies in an effort 
to recover money paid in connection with shipbuild- 
ing contracts has been a source of countrywide com- 
ment. The public, the press, and individuals generally, 
have shown a most unusual interest in the proceed- 
ings. This is accepted as being due to the central 
figure, Charles M. Schwab, who is made the point of 
attack. 

Both the ability he possesses as an industrial execu- 
tive and his personal magnetism have attracted an ad- 
miring populace to Mr. Schwab in a degree that is rarely 
prevalent. It is also evident that the exceptional in- 
terest so generally shown is due in no small part to 
the fact that the suit brought by no less an entity than 
the United States Government itself, is considered to 
breathe a curious personal animus rather than to pro- 
vide a bill of particulars against a corporate organiza- 
tion. The fact that the Government should be a party 
to this proceeding has left the public mind in a state 
of amazement. At the same time, it has rallied even 
more friendships around Mr. Schwab, who was already 
so abundantly blessed in that direction. Perhaps typi- 
cal of this was the genuine ovation given him last week 
when he made one of his characteristic addresses to 
the Pennsylvania Society in the course of which he re- 
ferred feelingly to the suit filed at Philadelphia. 


Weakness of the Proceedings 

Reading of the charges and investigation of the 
entire situation here fail to disclose a legitimate rea- 
son for the suit. On the contrary, there is a sense of 
growing weakness attached to the entire proceedings 
the more it is studied. Just what personal feeling 
against Mr. Schwab may have prompted the suit re- 
mains to be learned so far as the public is concerned, 
but the general sentiment is that no other reason for 
the suit exists. 

It is evident that the Department of Justice itself 
in the past discredited the charges and felt that bring- 
ing suit was not justified. It is learned that shortly 
before former Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty 
left office the charges were laid before the Department 
of Justice by the board. It is said that Mr. Daugherty 
had been able to give only casual attention to the un- 
usual document, but the distinct impression was gath- 
ered that Mr. Daugherty was not favorably disposed 
toward having the Department of Justice take the case 
up for the board. 

Following him came Harlan F. Stone as Attorney 
General. The Shipping Board charges were laid before 
Mr. Stone and were given his personal attention. It is 
understood that he held various conferences regarding 
it, but that his position toward the charges was even 
more unfavorable than that of Mr. Daugherty. It is 
understood that Mr. Stone, after studying the case, was 
of the opinion that it should be abandoned. It is also 
claimed that the Shipping Board did not cooperate as 
Mr. Stone desired in connection with conferring on the 
case and that this fact created a difference of opinion 
between the board and the department. The proceed- 
ings were pending in this State when Mr. Stone was 
appointed to the Supreme Court and was succeeded 
by the present Attorney General, John G. Sargent. 
The attitude of Mr. Sargent in the case is not con- 
sidered to be one of enthusiasm. As a matter of fact, 
the Attorney General himself, speaking of the proceed- 
ings last week, pointed out the obvious fact that the 
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Department of Justice is the legal branch of the United 
States Government and as such it was in effect acting 
as an agent for the Shipping Board in filing the case. 


Perfunctory Action 


Some significance was attached to the explanation 
of the Attorney General that so far as details of the 
proceedings are concerned they must come from the 
Shipping Board, a statement which was interpreted by 
some to mean that the Department of Justice is act- 
ing more in a perfunctory manner than as an active 
participant eager to prosecute a meritorious case. 

Further significance was given to the fact that at 
the Shipping Board it was declared that any publicity 
on the case must come from the Department of Justice. 
There were those who interpreted this statement like 
that coming from the Department of Justice, that the 
Shipping Board itself is not enthusiastic over the pro- 
ceedings. Again, it was held that each, the Department 
of Justice and the Shipping Board, was attempting to 
escape as much responsibility for the proceedings as 
possible now that it has reached the point that has 
been attained. It is believed that the favorable senti- 
ment toward Mr. Schwab and the Bethlehem companies 
has cooled considerably the original ardor coming from 
sources which were responsible for the suit. 


Integrity Not Questioned 


Among the things standing out plainly is the fact 
that in no source is any charge made against the per- 
sonal integrity of Mr. Schwab. On the contrary, his 
personal character, together with his services as di- 
rector of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, are highly 
praised. Likewise, credit is given to the Bethlehem 
companies for their active and efficient work. As a 
matter of fact, it was stated, the Bethlehem companies 
were easily among the lowest cost producers of all 
shipbuilders and the excellence of the vessels they con- 
structed also has been readily recognized. The matter 
seems to boil itself to a point where the Bethlehem 
companies are in the curious position of facing a suit 
for their efficiency and Mr. Schwab apparently has had 
charges brought against him not for any “sin” of 
commission, but rather for a “sin” of omission. It is 
pointed out that the Bethlehem companies did ship- 
building work at less than the original estimates and 
the latter, it should be remembered, were made by the 
board itself. As to Mr. Schwab, it is explained that 
the contracts were made before he became director of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, much against his 
own will, and work under the contracts was completed 
after he left the services of the Government. 

And last, but by no means least, it was the as- 
sumption that a contract made by the Government of 
the United States as a representative of organized so- 
ciety and morals was as nearly inviolable as a human 
document can be. 


Lumen Bearing Co. of Buffalo Not a Prin- 
cipal in Sale 

Lumen Bearing Co. of Buffalo was not a principal 

in the sale of the Lumen Bearing Co. of Youngstown, 

recently reported in THe Iron Ace. Lumen Bearing 

Co. of Buffalo was a minority stockholder in the 


Youngstown company and the sale consisted of physi- 
cal assets only. It did not include the trade name. 
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LARGE RUSSIAN ORDER 


Mining Machinery Costing $1,200,000 Bought by 
Soviet Commission 


The Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, 
New York, official buying representative in the United 
States of metals and machinery for the Soviet Gov 
ernment of Russia, announces that arrangements have 
been completed with the Yuba Mfg. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for the purchase of five electrically-driven 
mining dredges to be used in the Ural platinum fields 
of Russia. The cost of these dredges will be about 
$1,200,000 and the contract is to be completed between 
November, 1925, and March, 1926. 

A commission representing the Soviet mining and 
machine construction industries has spent three months 
in the United States studying American mining 
methods with a view to placing orders for equipment. 
This commission returned to Russia on April 21, sail- 
ing on the steamship Reliance. During their stay in 
this country the members of the commission, headed 
by Alexis Smolnikoff, president of the Soviet Consoli- 
dated Platinum Industry, known as the Uralplatina, 
and including Peter Drozgiloff of the board of direc- 
tors of the Uralplatina, Nicholas Kuzmin and Alex 
ander Strekhnin of the Leningrad Machine Construc- 


Sale of Pardee Steel Corporation 


As briefly outlined last week, the Pardee Steel Cor- 
poration has been sold to a syndicate headed by Charles 
A. Levine, president and owner of the Columbia 
Salvage Corporation, Woolworth Building, New York. 
It has not yet been determined what disposition will 
be made of the plant, as consulting engineers have 
been retained to make an examination and report. 
Frank D. Carney, of Carney & Lindemuth, 40 Wall 
Street, New York, and Lief Lee, recently chief engineer 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., are the engineers en 
gaged for this work. 

Ambitious plans are on foot looking to extensions 
of the plant into the manufacture of blue annealed 
sheets and of seamless steel tubing. The syndicate is 
prepared to spend a large sum of money on this ex- 
tension in case the report of the engineers makes it 
appear that this will be a wise move. 

In the meantime a portion of the real estate belong 
ing formerly to the Pardee interests is to be offered 
for sale for building purposes. The entire Pardee 
holdings consisted of 112 acres, of which the plant, 
with ample room for extension, occupied about 53 acres. 
This land is located in the city of Perth Amboy, close to 
the Raritan River and adjacent to the new bridge 
about to be built across to Staten Island, as well as to 
a main highway bridge across the Raritan River. It 
is thus at a focal point in the future highway system 
in that part of New Jersey. 


Proposed Rates on Iron and Steel Not 
Justified 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—In a decision handed down 
yesterday the Interstate Commerce Commission held as 
not justified proposed increased rates on iron and steel 
articles in carloads from points on the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad in Ohio to destinations on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The schedules 
were ordered canceled and the proceedings discontinued. 
The schedules were filed to become effective Feb. 16, 1925, 
the railroad proposing to cancel the interstate com- 
modity rates on iron and steel between the points men- 
tioned and to apply the higher fifth class rates. To 
Monessen, Pa., a representative destination, the present 
rates in connection with the two railroads named are 
18.5c. per 100 lb. from Massillon and Canton, Ohio, and 
19¢c. from Cleveland and Lorain, Ohio. These represent 
rates in effect prior to Dec. 10, 1917, as modified by 
the subsequent general rate changes. They were can- 
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tion Trust, and Serge Podiakonoff, director of the State 
Ore Industries and member of the Supreme Economic 
Council of Russia, have visited the gold fields in Cali- 
fornia and steel plants and machinery plants in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Marion, Ohio, 
and other cities. 

Alexis Smolnikoff before sailing stated to THE IRon 
AcE that the order placed with the Yuba Mfg. Co. is 
part of an extensive program adopted by the Soviet 
authorities for the reconstruction of the mining indus- 
tries in the Soviet Union. The vast mineral resources 
of the Soviet republic, he said, will require the expen- 
diture of large sums for machinery and equipment. 
More orders will follow that placed with the Yuba 
company, he said. Asked whether such orders will 
come to the United States, Mr. Smolnikoff said that 
while the commission found American methods and 
machinery highly satisfactory and adaptable to the 
needs of the mining industries of Russia, the ultimate 
destination of future orders will depend on conditions 
for business transactions prevailing in America at the 
time. He pointed out that with the constantly increas- 
ing capacity of the Russian market for machinery 
American machinery manufacturers may be faced with 
keen competition on the part of European countries, 
particularly Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, which, he 
said, have learned to adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of the Russian market. 


celed on that date following an order of the commis- 
sion in which it approved the carriers’ application for 
permission to cancel long-haul commodity rates in the 
territory affected and to apply the fifth class rates in- 
stead. The commodity rates were reestablished in con- 
nection with the respondent’s line on May 25, 1918, and 


the report of the commission says the carriers declared 
this was an oversight. 





Tariff Commission Will Hear Protest 
Against Importing Foreign Steel 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Iron and steel dealers and 
fabricators who have protested to the Tariff Commis- 
sion through President Armstrong of the Texas Steel 
Co. against imports of foreign steel will hold an in- 
formal conference with members of the commission. 

President Coolidge has before him a letter writ- 
ten by President Marsh of the Farmers’ National 
Council in which he requests the Tariff Commission 
to make investigation of certain rates in the metals, 
wool and cotton schedules. In speaking of the metals 
schedule, Mr. Marsh says it is especially desired by 
farmers that rates be reduced on aluminum house- 
hold utensils and steel plates, Previously "he had 
asked the commission to reopen all three schedules, 


a thing which, the commission pointed out, it had no 
authority to do. ; 


Rates from St. Louis on Iron and Steel 
Not Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Passing upon a complaint 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a decision announced yester- 
day held that present rates on iron and steel products 
in carloads from St. Louis to destinations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are not unreasonable, Also it was de- 
clared that as applied from Louisville Ky and other 
points grouped with St. Louis in their relation to corre- 
sponding rates from competing points in central terri- 
tory on the Ohio River and in the Southeast to the same 
destinations they are not unduly prejudicial Present 
rates on sewer pipe in carloads from St Louis and rou 
points to Mississippi Valley destinations were found 
not unreasonable. However, those rates and the corre 
sponding rates from Southeastern producin inte, te 
the same destinations were found to ouledn mabe 


adjus "T whi *h the rai roads wl e expe ed to cor- 
< stme it 1 il é ll I 
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rect not later nan June 5 1925. 
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European Markets Remain Inactive 


Reduction of Output in England and Belgium— 


Syndicates Still Rampant in Germany—France 
Complains of Heavy Competition 


(By Cablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 27. 

IG iron is weak on poor demand from both domes- 
Pi and export markets and further curtailment of 

output has been made. Stocks of foundry grades 
are negligible but there has been little fresh buying. 
Two hematite furnaces have been banked, leaving the 
total of Northeast Coast hematite furnaces now blow- 
ing at 10. The total of all kinds of Cleveland pig iron 
furnaces now operating is 38. 

Foreign ore is quiet. Bilbao Rubio is held nominal- 
ly at 22s. ($5.30) c.if. Tees. 

Export ‘sales of finished iron and steel are still poor, 
though demand is improving. The Steel Association 
has withdrawn its fixed prices for domestic trade. 
Structural sections are being sold at £8 12s. 6d. (1.85e 
per Ib.) delivered. 

Sheets and Tin Plate 

Tin plate generally is quiet, but there is some fair 
inquiry. Practically all makers use the sellers’ sched- 
ule price. The works are fairly well placed, on the re- 
striction of output. 

There is a slightly better condition in galvanized 
sheets. Makers have agreed to maintain, as the lowest 
price, £16 10s. (3.55c. per Ib.) f.o.b. Sales of No. 24 
gage corrugated sheet bundles have been made up to 
£16 12s. 6d. (3.58c.) f.o.b., but not on large lines. 

Black sheets are quiet. There have been some small 
sales to Japan of 6 x 3 ft., 13’s, 107 Ib., at £15 (3.25c.) 
and over, f.o.b. 


On the Continent of Europe 


There is improved buying of Continental semi-fin- 
ished steel. Several thousand tons of billets have been 


sold at £5 6s. ($25.55) f.o.b. for consumption in this 
country. Sheet bars have been done at £5 7s. ($25.79) 
f.o.b., for delivery at end of July. 

Finished steel is weaker on poor demand and anx- 
iety on the part of French and Belgian makers as to 
the state of their order books. Merchant bars have 
been sold at £5 12s. 6d. (1.21c. per Ib.) f.0.b. and joista 
[beams] have been done at £5 7s. (1.16c.) f.o.b. 

The German Raw Steel Cartel maintains for May 
the 15 per cent restriction of output, excepting sem!- 
finished steel and thin sheets, which are unrestricted. 

Agreement is reported of the biggest works for 
cartel control of other products—namely: semi-finished 
steel, railroad material and shapes, virtually implying 
rehabilitation of the old Stahlwerksverband. 





British Industry Heavily Depressed by 
Continuing High Costs 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 16.—Trading in iron and 
steel materials in this country has of course come 
under the influence of the Easter holidays, just passed, 
and for the better part of the present week many 
works, have continued on vacation. There is still 
however, no brightening of the horizon and the general 
conditions continue in a very unsatisfactory state. 
High costs of production coupled with the heavy 
burden of local taxation precludes our manufacturers 
from bringing their quotations down to anything like 
attractive levels, in view of the competition from 
abroad, though British iron and steel selling prices 
even now are barely 35 per cent above the pre-war 
rate—a figure remarkably low, taking into considera- 
tion the present basis rate of the cost of living. 

There was a slight improvement in the output of 
pig iron in March, at 607,900 tons, while there were 
four more furnaces in blast at the end of the month 


Pe EE te ee ry 





British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.0.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.82 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, del’d.. £1 Zs. $5.30 
Bilbao Rubio oret... 1 2% 5.42 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. Oe 19.76 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy 317 18.56 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy.. 3 16 18.32 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 15 18.08 
Cleveland basic.... 317% 18.68 
East Coast mixed.. 4 23 19.76 
East Coast hematite.. 4 19 tof5 Os. 23.86 to $24.10 
Ferromanganese 156 0 to15 10 72.30 to 74.71 
*Ferromanganese .... 15 4 to 15 10 72.30 to 74.71 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.. 8 10 to 9 0 40.97 to 43.38 
DD. « dvaals otewe'es 7 «6 ae. e 34.95 to 39.77 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh rectyg es ate 37.96 
Tin plates, base box.. 1 2% 5.33 

C. per Lb 

Ship plates... sie 2a to 9 5& 1.88 to 1.99 
Boiler plates ¢eens ee. & to 13 10 280 to 2.91 
BMe a5 0.0 oe 813% tO 9 2% 185 to 1.96 
COMMON vow cabs 717% to 8’ 7% 1.70 to 1.80 
ire 712% to 8 2% 1.64 to 1.75 
Round bars, 4% to3in. 9 06 to $ 10 1.94 to 2.04 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 10 to16 12% 3.55 to 3.58 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 16 2.47 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ...... 15 5 3.28 
Steel hoops ......... 10 15 andi2 10° 23land 2.69* 
Cold rolled steel! strip, 

I 4's ode ulin, Ee’ .® 5.44 





*Export price. 
+tEx-ship, Tees,, nominal! 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron :(a) 


Belgium ... .. £3 158 $18.08 

France 3 15 18.08 

Luxemburg 3 15 18.08 
Basic pig iron: (a) 

Belgium 314 17.84 

France 314 17.84 

Luxemburg 314 17.84 
Billets : 

Belgium 5 G6 25.31 

France & 56 25.31 
Merchant bars Cc. per Lb 

Belgium > 12 1.21 

Luxemburg 5 12 1.21 

France ; 5 12 1.21 
Joists (beams) 

Belgium 5 §& 1.16 

Luxemburg 5 1.16 

France 6 68 1.16 
Angles: 

Belgium 5 18% twolé O- 1.28 to 1.29 
14-in. plates; 

Belgium 617% 1.48 

Germany ; . 617% 1.48 
’,-in. ship plates 

Luxemburg ... 6 17% 1.48 

Belgium bade - €©17% 1.48 


(a) Nominal. 
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than on Feb. 28, but the total furnaces active through- 
out the Kingdom amounts to only 169. The March 
exports were considerably better, but of course there 
were two less working days in February. It is in the 
later months, however, that the slackness of the past 
few weeks will be reflected. 


Foreign Trade Balance Not Satisfactory 


Exports of pig iron at the end of the first quarter 
are about 24,000 tons better than a year ago, but are 
still poor at 124,120 tons. The total shipments of all 
kinds of iron and steel in March were 312,194 tons, 
and at 936,306 tons for the first three months are 
about 20,000 tons less than they were at the end of 
the first quarter last year. Imports, on the other hand, 
increase steadily, the total arrivals of all kinds of iron 
and steel in March having been 244,921 tons, which 
makes for January-March, 714,618 tons. This last 
figure compares with 497,176 tons a year ago. 

While the export trade, therefore, generally speak- 
ing, is poor, a little more activity has been noticeable 


GERMAN MARKET STIFFER 


Syndicates Continue to Form and Expand—Sales, 
Prices and Quotas Controlled—Agree- 
ments with Other Countries 


BERLIN, GERMANY, April 8.—The stiffening tendency 
in the German iron market continues and conditions 
have improved further during the last fortnight, which 
is largely due to the progress made in the formation of 
syndicates. Consumers seem to give up hopes of a 
price reduction, and are placing orders which have 
been withheld for some time. Traders also are re- 
plenishing their stocks. Manufacturers are well 
booked and several of the larger producers are declin- 
ing to accept orders for some grades. It must however 
be taken into consideration that syndicate production 
is restricted to 85 per cent of the quota. Especially in 
thin plates there is a strong demand and the entire 
production is sold for some time. Thinner bar iron, 
structural shapes and rolled wire also are moving in 
good shape. Employment at the works seems not to be 
uniform, as some firms are selling bar iron below the 
average price. In the South German market domestic 
producers encounter a strong Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Saar competition, while export business is quiet at 
present. Prices have changed comparatively little re- 
cently and works prices in marks per metric ton are on 
the average as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


ee Tt .. 113 or $27.35 
OS Ee isd se a a 120 0r 29.04 
PG Seen Si iacskecsweckeyse valves 125 0r 30.25 
PegLb. 
Pe BPG 5 ceeerte ocele.< soe Sam 134 or 1.45c. 
Structural shapes ........+.sse006 130 or 1.40c. 
RIUEVOCREE FROM ccccecscesecenréese 150 or 1.62c. 
Sy cade sds Kt beens ackas 165 or 1.78c. 


Sheets, heavy, No. 6 and lower 
i ee, cee ebas eee 


145 or 1.57c. 
Sheets, medium, No. 6 to 11 gage.. 175 o0r1. 


5 89ec. 

Plates, 1 to 3 mm. (No. 11 and 
20 gage) sac What ele hetero ae a 205 or 2.22c. 
Plates, No. 20 gage and higher.... 220 or 2.39c 
re PO ke wane can . 150 or 1.62c 
Wire drawn ‘ : .. 180 or 1.95¢e. 
Wire drawn galvanized . 220 or 2.39c 


Delivery times stipulated by producers vary large- 
ly; 3 to 6 weeks is about the average, while for bar 
iron 8 to 12 weeks and for thin plate 10 to 12 weeks 
are demanded. 

The scarcity of scrap continues and the temporary 
large demand of some of the iron works, which were 
replenishing their stocks, has led lately to price ad- 
vances. At present the market moves more steady 
but, as there is no likelihood of greater supplies be- 
coming available and as demand remains strong, prices 
will probably retain their present level. Current prices 
are, delivered customers’ works, as follows, in marks 
per metric ton: 

Per Gross Ton 


Pek SOTOM oc n0c0.9 scans as exremene 79 or $19.12 


nn SO ... concecen doa eh es FEROS 77or 18.63 
Chips for open-hearth works...... 63 or 15.25 
Blast furnace scrap .......++-+e+e. 58 or 14.04 
Cast trOW GOFED..cccccsvccssavsess S2or 19.84 
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among home users, and recently some shipyards have 
gained fairly good contracts for new ships and for 
repairs, while work in connection with the programs 
of the various railroad groups goes on steadily. The 
tin plate trade is feeling poor demand and, though 
production is restricted by works only turning out a 
certain proportion of their capacity by mutual agree- 
ment, some are in danger of having to shut down 
more mills. 


Shipbuilding Figures 


According to Lloyds’ Register, the shipping under 
construction at the end of the quarter in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 1,116,548 tons, about 308,000 
tons less than a year ago. The total building in other 
countries was 1,231,442 tons. At present there are 
being built in the world 31 vessels of from 10,000 to 
20,000 tons each, and 7 vessels of 20,000 tons and 
over, and of these 16 and 5 vessels are being built here. 
Motor tonnage under construction in the world on 
March 31 was 1,021,631 tons. 


The German ore market is comparatively quiet at 
present. The Rhenish-Westphalian iron works have 
made large contracts, especially in Swedish, Wabana 
and Mediterranean ore, and have generally stocks last- 
ing them until the end of the year. For Spanish ore 
the works shows little demand, while there is a scarcity 
of French minette. It is reported that, of the contract 
made between several German firms, including Krupp, 
etc., and the South Russian Mining Trust for nearly 
20,000 tons of manganese ore during the present year, 
one-half already has been supplied, and the rest is to 
be delivered by October. About 44,000 tons of iron ore 
also has been supplied to Germany. The market for 
inland ore has improved lately and the Siegerland 
mines are fully booked. Lahn-Dill ore is not selling so 
well, as it is dearer than imports, especially in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian district. Siegerland raw spar is 
quoted at 15.75 marks per ton ($3.81), roasted spar at 
21 marks ($5.08) and red and brown hematite at 10 
marks per ton ($2.42), ex-mine. 

In connection with the declining price tendency for 
nonferrous metals, prices for galvanized sheet iron 
have been reduced to 96 marks per 100 kilos (10.3e. per 
lb.) cif. customer’s yard, and 91 marks (9.84c.) 
traders. A so-called fighting price is fixed at 92 marks 
per 100 kilos (9.95c.) which may further be reduced by 


up to 4 marks if necessary, to meet Belgian competi- 
tion. 


Syndicate Formation Continues 


At the last meeting of the iron producers at Diissel- 
dorf agreement was arrived at in regard to the forma- 
tion of a syndicate for so-called “A” products, semi- 
finished material, railroad material and structural 
shapes. The syndicate of the producers of semi- 
finished material already in existence is to be merged 
with the new syndicate, which is to conduct all home 
and foreign sales. A quota is to be fixed for every 
works and the syndicate determines terms of sale and 
prices. The agreement is similar to that of the former 
Steelworks Association, (Stahlwerksverbund), with al- 
terations necessitated by the exclusion of the Lorraine, 
Luxemburg and the Upper Silesian works. A basis for 
the quotas in the new syndicate is given by those of 
the Raw Steel Syndicate, to which all the members 
belong. The quotas for semi-finished materials have 
already been definitely fixed. For the other materials 
it has been proposed to take the production of any 


ease stusneanive months during the last three years as 
a basis. 


Discussions among the producers té find a way to 
stabilize the bar iron market have proved the impos- 
sibility to come to an agreement in this line and to 
control the market through syndicate owing to the 
strong rivalry for business, Even the formation of a 
price convention had to be abandoned and the manu- 
facturers decided to meet at regular intervals to dis- 
cuss the questions arising, and fix works guiding prices 
and conditions, which will] however not be obligatory. 
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At the last meeting, the producers of thin plates 
discussed the draft for a syndicate in this line. As a 
complete agreement was arrived at the definite estab- 
lishment of the syndicate probably will take place soon. 
The new agreement drawn up for a syndicate of the 
manufacturers of rolled wire provides for a term of 
organization until 1929. The syndicate is to conduct 
home and export sales for all grades except special 
wire. Notice for the termination of the agreement may 
be given if it is supported by the members holding one- 
third of the quotas, but only if at least 5 per cent of the 
total sales of rolled wire are conducted by outsiders. 
Keen rivalry for business in the home market is lead- 
ing to dissensions among the iron traders and is threat- 
ening the existence of their organizations. In the 
south an agreement has been concluded between the 
wholesalers and the retailers, strictly to observe the 
guiding prices and to abandon cutting. A special com- 
mittee is now to fix prices for rolled material for lots 
up to 10 tons and any firm selling more cheaply is to 
be fined. The new organization includes about 1200 
firms. The West-German iron traders have long been 
well organized and endeavors are made to organize the 
Berlin traders, as conditions in this market are very 
unhealthy. 

At the recent meeting of the Central German iron 
and steel producers one of the directors of the Linke- 
Lauchhammer concern stated that the raw steel pro- 
duction of the Central German works had surpassed 
the pre-war production and amounted to about 1,200,- 
000 metric tons. The Central German iron works have 
been largely improved and the production has grad- 
ually been raised during the last few years. During 
the Ruhr occupation they were considerably extended. 


FRENCH MARKET INACTIVE 


Several Upsetting Influences—Competition Ac- 
tive in Export Trade—Orders Scarce 


PARIS, FRANCE, April 17.—The Easter holidays, the 
Cabinet crisis, the politico-financial trouble, all have 
affected the market, where inactivity reigns. There are 
few transactions, and if the producers’ ententes had 
not existed, prices would have fallen to their lowest 
possible level without inciting one deal the more. 
For export the situation is much the same. The vaga- 
ries of exchange hamper negotiations. 

Coke.—During the first 15 days of April the ORCA 
has received but 137,057 tons of coke, i.e., a daily av- 
erage of around 9000 tons. This is no doubt the out- 
come of the reduction of arrivals during the holidays. 

Pig Iron.—Business is calm, but as a rule works 
are well booked. Basic iron has a fairly good demand 
for inland and export. F.o.b. Antwerp, Belgian and 
Luxemburg competition is more active, and prices, 
in consequence, have decreased by about 5 fr. (26c.) 
per ton; Lorraine now is quoted at 355 to 360 fr. 
($18.20 to $18.47 per gross ton) Belgian currency. De- 
mand is weak for hematite, prices unchanged at 420 to 
425 fr. ($22.40 to $22.66) per ton at works. For ex- 
port, business with Italy has calmed down. British 
hematite is offered at £6 10s. to 6£ 15s. ($31.07 to 
$32.25) first choice, Dieppe, c.if., per 5 tons. 

Ferroalloys.—The demand is less for ferrosilicon; 
but rates remain extremely firm. For ferromanganese, 
76 to 80 per cent Mn, British and Norwegian have 
taken orders at 1540 to 1555 fr. ($82.10 to $82.90) per 
ton, delivered. 

Semi-Finished Products.—Business is calm, but 
nevertheless pretty steady. Little material is avail- 
able. Export prices are firm with a slight tendency 
to increase. Buyers whose needs are really pressing 
hand out their orders; others procrastinate. Quotations 
for basic steel: blooms, £5 2s. 6d. to £5 3s. ($24.50 to 
$24.62) ; billets, £5 5s. to £5 5s. 6d. ($25.10 to $25.22) ; 
largets, £5 7s. 6d. to £5 8s. ($25.69 to $25.81). 

Rolled Steels.—Only insignificant orders are to be 
noted. The entente prices are well sustained, but the 
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The conclusion of trade agreements between Ger- 
many and other countries is making slow progress. The 
pre-war agreements having become obsolete, negotia- 
tions are pending with most countries. A Reichstag 
committee dealing with this matter has refused its 
sanction to the German-Spanish treaty, which has cre- 
ated a stir in all quarters interested in German exports 
to Spain and elicited many protests. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Solingen has petitioned the Government, 
urging it to support the treaty in the Reichstag, as a 
rejection would do great injury to the Solingen iron 
and steel goods industry, which is doing an increasing 
trade with Spain. It is also pointed out that a rejec- 
tion of the treaty might influence relations with the 
South American republics. 

On April 1 the trade agreement between Germany 
and Poland expired. The trade relations of the two 
countries are of special interest, as a large amount of 
the former German Upper Silesian iron and coal in- 
dustry, which has still many connections with German 
Upper Silesia, now belong to Poland, as the latter 
has also a considerable German population. Both 
countries are also jointly interested in the trade with 
Russia. Negotiations are largely influenced by these 
considerations and also by the fact that a large part 
of the German-Russian trade will go via Poland. They 
are making only slow progress, as the difficulties to an 
understanding prove considerable, especially on the 
question of Polish coal exports to Germany. 

An important step in the question of trade agree- 
ments with other countries has been made by the trade 
agreement with Belgium which has just been signed. 
It is based on the granting of full “most favored” treat- 
ment and probably will influence other negotiations. 


increase which was to have been applied as from April 
1 has not been applied. Several incursions of Ger- 
man rolled products have been noticed on our terri- 
tory; in the Ardennes region one has heard of Belgian 
offers for choice iron at 58 fr. (1.38¢. per lb.), deliv- 
ered. Export prices are a little easier, buyers being 
extremely reserved; beams, £5 8s. to £5 10s. (1.15. to 
1.17¢. per lb.); bars, £5 13s. to £5 14s. (1.21c. to 1.22c.). 


Sheets.—Business is calm. The following are basis 
inland prices: 68 fr. (1.62c.) for large flats; 70 to 73 
fr. (1.67¢. to 1.74c.) for heavy sheets; 80 to 83 fr. 
(1.90¢e. to 1.98c.) for medium sheets; 102 to 105 fr. 
(2.43c. to 2.50c.) for light sheets, per 100 kilos. For 
choice boiler sheets and beaten sheets, about 96 fr. 
(2.29¢.), delivered, and for 50 and 100 tons, as against 
75 fr. (1.79c.) at works, a fortnight ago. For export, 
heavy sheets are well sustained at £7 (1.49¢.); medium 
and light sheets are slightly easier. Mediums are 
quoted at £7 10s. to £7 12s. 6d. (1.60c. to 1.63¢c.). 


Foundry.—Business in this branch of industry has 
quieted down generally. In some foundries voluntary 
stoppage of work of a day or two has been noticed. 
In cast steels and malleables, the situation is slightly 
better; but there is general complaint against the 
tardiness of new orders. 


Wages of Puddlers and Finishers Are 
Advanced 


YounGstown, April 27.—For the first time in 
eight months, tonnage rates paid puddlers and fin- 
ishers in bar iron mills operating under the sliding 
scale wage agreement of the Amalgamated Associa- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers advance as a 
result of the bi-monthly settlement. The average 
selling price of bar iron shipped during the 60 days 
ending April 20 by mid-Western mills was disclesed 
as 2.05c. per Ib., as compared with 2c. two months 
ago. 

As a result of this increase rates for puddlers 
advance 25c. per ton for the May-June period, to $11.63 
from $11.38. Finishers’ rates increase 2% per cent 
to 49% per cent abeve the base. 
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STRIKING A BALANCE 


Output More Nearly in Line with 
Orders 


Lull in New Buying Continues—Large 
Tin Plate Sales for Oil Export 


The uniform report from iron and steel centers 
is that the lull in buying continues. Consumers 
regard the recent weakening of prices and the fur- 
ther efforts of selling forces to get business by con- 
cessions as the natural sequel to more than three 
months of overproduction and have not abated 
their caution. 

At the same time signs of curtailment in sec 
ondary metal-working industries are lacking, and 
steel producers point to the frequency with which 
some buyers are ordering as proof that overstock- 
ing has not been excessive or as general as some 
estimates have made it. 

There was no such deliberate accumulation ot 
semi-finished steel this year as the Steel Corpora 
tion carried out in the first quarter of 1924, though 
a number of steel companies, and here and there a 
merchant pig iron interest, have large stocks of 
iron. Rather the policy of the steel companies is 
to bring production in line with consumption. 
Progress has been made to the point of putting 
operations for the whole industry at 70 to 75 per 
cent of capacity this week. 

As April orders of several large steel companies 
have exceeded those for March, a fairly close balance: 
between output and orders seems to be near at 
hand. : 

The Steel Corporation’s earnings for the first 
quarter, at $39,882,000, made a highly favorable 
showing. March was the best month, with $14,- 
498,000, due to slightly higher priced shipments 
and larger volume. The second quarter promises 
some falling off in both output and prices. 

Chicago mills are finding increasing pressure 
from Pittsburgh and Youngstown in territory to 
the south and southwest of Chicago. However, 
apart from sheets, which are still sagging as mills 
continue to overproduce, no market has shown a 
definite price change this week. 

Orders for 175 cars, definite inquiries for 
some 1900 cars and the likelihood of early con- 
sideration of 7000 cars, are the developments in 
the railroad equipment field. Car builders greatly 
need work. 

Tin plate buying includes 30,000 tons for con- 
tainers for export oil. The Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey bought 500,000 base boxes for de- 
livery in June and later months, and the Texas 
Co., covered for 100,000 boxes for third quarter 
shipment. 

Japan may close this week on 10,000 tons of 
rails. 

Another 25,000-ton week in fabricated struc- 
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tural steel, for the larger size projects reported 
to THE IRON AGE, makes the April weekly aver- 
age 31,000 tons against 30,000 tons per week in 
March. Philadelphia subway work accounted for 
14,000 tons of the current purchases. 

French cast-iron pipe makers captured 3000 
tons of the 13,000 tons awarded at Detroit. At 
$41.95, delivered, their bid for 30-in. pipe, figured 
back to $34.03, Birmingham, or $2.28 below their 
previous price. 

Increased activity in pig iron in the East has 
put prices down $1 to $1.50. In the Central West, 
where buyers seem well supplied, prices have 
moved but little. In the Birmingham district the 
deadlock continues, making the $20 quotation 
nominal, while preparations are being made for 
the blowing out of at least four furnaces, and 
Tennessee iron is selling at $18.50. 

March exports of rolled and finished steel were 
140,676 tons, or nearly one-third more than the 
106,451 tons of March, 1924, and those of machin- 
ery were $35,962,076, or nearly 35 per cent over 
the $26,759,004 of March a year ago. So far this 
year steel exports have been at a rate of over 
1,500,000 tons a year and 6 times the imports, in- 
cluding cast iron pipe. On the other hand, exports 
of pig iron and scrap have been at an annual rate 
of only 65,000 tons, against nearly 800,000 tons a 
year coming in. A year ago imports of pig iron 
and scrap were at a 300,000-ton rate. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price is now 
$20.71, against $20.75 last week. Today it is only 
$1.50 above the low of the last three years (Nov. 
3, 1924). 

No change occurred in the prices which make 
up THE IRON AGE finished steel composite; this 
remains at 2.474c. per lb., the lowest figure, except 
for a short period last fall, in more than two years. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Manufacturers Take Firmer Stand 
in Regard to Prices 


PITTSBURGH, April 28.—Through recent curtailment 
of production which has brought down the ingot output 
in this and nearby districts to about 70 per cent of 
capacity, steel manufacturers now believe that they 
have bridged the gap between output and consumption 
and in some directions they are inclined to take a 
firmer stand on prices. This is notably the case on 
plates, shapes and bars, on which there is a strong 
effort to restore the market to 2.10c., base, Pittsburgh, 
on tonnages of ordinary size. This does not mean that 
ze. has disappeared, but rather that producers are 
unwilling to go to that price on small tonnages as 
they would have recently. 

In a general way, the volume of business coming 
to Pittsburgh mills is slightly heavier than it was re- 
cently and while the sales individually are mostly of 
small lots for early delivery and consequently do not 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery i 





3 >; : Apr. 28, Apr. 21, Mar. 31, Apr. 29, . es _ Apr. 28, Apr. 21, Mar. 31, Apr. 29, uo 
f Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1925 1925 ' 1925 ° 1924 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 1925 1925" 1924 
J 2x ils is oo & 9° 94 9° 7¢ ~ . 
& No. 2X, Philadelphiat.....$22.26 $22.51 $23.26 $22.76 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a No. 2, Valley Furnacet... 20.00 20.00 21.00 2100 . . . 
2 No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit+ 4.05 24.05 24.05 26.05 Sheets, black, No. 28, Pgh 3.30 3.30 6.40 ae 
’ . , . =-7.Ve a#%.Ve - ) «9.Veo . 7 lack " 7 7 
j No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 Shoets, Back, Ne 38, Cal- 5 
i No. 2 foundry, Chicago*. 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 — dist. mill "Sa°' a 3.50 3 50 3.60 : 
3 Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.... 21.00 22.75 22 75 21 50 ny galv P = = 7 iy 4.40 “oe +50 “ 
¥ in 7 oieam oa oe €& 66.69 — Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi- 
Valley Bessemer del Bah. sats ieee fk ne cago dist. mill..." 460 4.70 4.70 5 
Malleabl Cl ae - ~ aos 26.10 23.76 <4 <6 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’ah 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.85 3 
M, il bie’ Velen pear 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 Sheets. blue. 9 & 10. Chi 
« > 9 c ~ . - . . oe 5, <=, # , , 
Gray forge Pittebur sh. 2 26 stae ao. sees cago dist. mill ...... 2.50 2.60 2.70 | 
L. S. charcoal Chicago a 29°04 29 oa °0 04 7 eS Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.85 $.00 if 
ee: ee oes 8° oe -y- ee ev..0 Wire nails, Chics ist. : 
Merromanganese, furnace. .115.00 115.00 115.00 107.50 =. — ‘ae & 8.85 2.85 2.95 Fj 
Piain wire, Pittsburgh. ... 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.75 ; 
s ° ~ Plain wire, Chicago dist 
S e yross Tor ’ " 
Rail ° Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton mill ... dw ban ae teens 2.60 2.60 2.70 ‘ 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed wire, galv.. P’gh. 3.45 3.45 3.55 3.80 
b Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 35.50 $5.50 35.50 40.00 Barbed wire, galv., Chicago A 
a O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 35.50 35.50 35.50 40.00 dist. mill ........ ' 3.55 3.55 3.65 Mf 
rg O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 37.00 37.00 37.00 41.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 i 
4 Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.50 40.50 41.00 45.00 . : 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... (4.17% . 4130-408 - 4600 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. 46.00 16.00 £8.00 51.00 Carwheels, Chicago . $16.00 $16.00 $16.00. $16.00 
x Cents Cents Cents (Cents Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 17,00 
\ Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib. 2.00 2.00 210 2 25 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 16,50 17.00 18.00 15.50 
i Light rails at mill...... 1.75 1.75 1.80 2.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 14.50 14.50 15.50 15,00 
; me avy som eran. ee. . 14 a 14.7 13-30 13.560 i 
made No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... .. 17.5 17.50 18.00 18.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 
ar , arn Dates eine ‘a aie No, 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.00 17.50 17.50 18.00 
Per Lb. to Large Buy ( a ( A - eet Ce — No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 17.50 17.50 18.50 17.00 
Iron bars, FI hiladelphia 2.22 2.22 2.28 2.52 No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.00 13.00 13.50 12.25 
Iron bars, Chicago .. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
— bare Senne 2 2 = 2.10 2.25 Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Steel bars, hicago... 2.10 2.10 2.20 35 
. c cee Pee - 4 a @ ?T Furnace coke, prompt $3.00 $3.00 $3.25 $3.75 
S 2e > o 3 é 
Tank ae eeeenel 9 as ; - ° res > = Foundry coke prompt 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.75 
Tank plates, Chicago. 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.4! Metals, 
SRRe penton; Now Tork oa : : os . - Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cente Centse Centae Cents 
Beams, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.2 “ : - 7 
~ . °° 9° 9 > ar Lake copper, New York... 123.76 13.37% 13.75 13.62% 
Beams, Chicago ... 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.45 : F , : : 
B s N York ® 94 9 24 9 34 o FO Electrolytic copper, refinery 123.50 13.12% 13.25 13.12%, a 
ay Seen owe °° ; - yt ae r Zine, St. Louis . 602% 6.80 7.00 6.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.4 2.40 iL Zinc. New York 727% 7.15 7.35 6.35 
: . - 7 , Lead, St. Louis 7.00 7.40 8.12% 7.50 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundri Lead, New York Too 7.75 8.45 7.87% 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton Tin (Straits), New York 55.25 62.50 52.37% 48.25 
#Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSiliconm, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimany (Asiatic), N. VV. 11.86 11.87% 14.00 9.00 
















On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 





THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


April 28, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.474c. Per Lb. 











Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates ) ( April 21, 1925, 2.474% 
plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black, |... March 31, 1925, 2.531¢ 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the S c April 29, 1924, 2.6453c 
United States output of finished steel. { 10-year pre-war average 1.68% 











April 28, 1925, Pig Iron, $20.71 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) ( April 21, 1926, $20.75 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, March 21, 1925. 21.54 
the foundry an average of Chicago, (° i April 29, 1924, 21.88 * 
Philadelphia and Birmingham. ) 10-year pré-war average, 15.72 
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- High—— -_-_— - — Low . 

1923 1924 1925 1925 1924 1923 
2.824c., April 24 2.789¢c., Jan. 15 2.560c., Jan 6 Finished Steel 2.474c.. April 21 2.460¢e., Oct. 14 2.446¢., Jan. z 
$30.86, March 20 $22.88 Feb. 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 Pig tron $20.71, April 28 $19.21, Nov. 5 $20.77. Nov. 20 





provide the extended mill schedules, a measure of en- of specifications against hot-rolled bars for cold finish- 
couragement is afforded by the evidence that consum- ings. 

ers in some instances were not prepared for the de- Manufacturers are counting on the railroads to pro- 
mands upen them. It is believed that the consumption vide a good many orders for rolling stock in the next 
of steel is running heavier now than in the first quarter 60 days and this business, together with demands from 
of the year and that the excess of production over con- the agricultural implement makers, is expected to offset 
sumption over the five months ending with March, any falling away in the demand from the automobile 
estimated: by some at from 15 to 30 per cent, is being industry after mid-summer. 


steadily reduced. Prices show little change from those ofa week ago. 
The automobile industry is a considerably heavier The sheet market still is weak and the quotations of 
consumer of steel now than it was earlier in the year the Steel Corporation sheet making subsidiary are not 


and this development finds reflection in a good many only maximum but extreme so far as the bulk of sheet 
early shipment orders for automobile sheets and there sales are concerned. That interest has reduced its 
also is a good movement of cold-finished steel bars in price on blue annealed sheets $2 per ton, but has made 
that inquiry, which has occasioned some speeding up no change in its prices of other finishes. Plates. have 
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sold at 2.10c., base, Pittsburgh, that price being re- 
ported on one lot of almost 1000 tons, but generally it 
requires a smaller tonnage of this product to bring 
out a price of 2c. than in bars and shapes. While activ- 
ity is lacking in wire products, there is more steadi- 
ness to prices at the recent decline than was observed 
at former levels. In other directions also it is apparent 
that manufacturers believe that as much business will 
come out at present prices as at lower ones and the 
common disposition now is to make a stand in an effort 
to prove this idea. 

Consumers of pig iron are not interested in addi- 
tional supplies and that market continues dull to the 
point of stagnation. Prices remain nominal because 
they are untested. 

There is no activity in the scrap market, but with 
no heavy tonnages pressing for sale, prices are not 
giving way as they did last month and the month be- 
fore. The May scrap list of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is about 56,000 tons. 

There seems to be a somewhat better balance be- 
tween supply and demand in coke and on furnace grade 
two sales have been made at slightly higher prices 
than could have been obtained a week ago. 


Pig Iron.—Dullness in this market is still unre- 
lieved. Consumers in this district bought so much iron 
late last year that they still are either so well stocked 
or amply protected by contract that the need of addi- 
tional tonnages is not a pressing one. Carload lots of 
foundry iron are selling at $20, Valley furnace, for No. 
2, and a few small tonnages of Bessemer iron have 
changed hands at $21, Valley furnace, the same prices 
as have lately ruled. The basic iron recently inquired 
for by a Cumberland, Md., consumer will be provided 
by a maker east of this district having a very substan- 
tial freight advantage over Pittsburgh and Valley fur- 
naces. Valley iron of this grade still is nominally 
priced at $20, but there are no sales and where pro- 
ducers have succeeded in eliciting a bid, it has been 
from $1 to $2 a ton less. There is an inquiry for 300 
to 400 tons of low phosphorus iron from a local melter. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 

$1.76 per gross ton: 
0 ere nik él ck) aoe 6. ietna > Ae 
ek dns de ieee e ehee awa seats ee 
SD oc icere can eRarstarcacbneeewas 19.50 
Se, ee EE cvsecnveseehens 8060s whe oe 20.00 
NE: vo i sabe od 8 aed ooo et tee vied 19.50 
PE cess caput eae Silene eee al acne Le 
Low phosphorus copper free.............. 28.50 


Ferroalloys.—Occasional resale lots of ferroman- 
ganese reach the market and have moved under the 
open market quotations, but offerings of that sort are 
neither large nor frequent enough to have much bear- 
ing on market prices. Few consumers appear to have 
a surplus beyond their requirements, but all have 
enough to carry them through the present quarter and 
current demand is very light. The steadiness of prices 
in face of the dullness and the fact that producers’ 
order books are light is due chiefly to the continued 
strength both of English exchange and of manganese 
ore prices. Current business in other ferroalloys suf- 
fers from the fact that all consumers are well covered 
by contracts. Prices are given on page 1313. 


Semi-Finished Steel—Open market activity is lack- 
ing and without a real test in the shape of demand 
prices are merely nominal. Contract customers are not 
specifying with any considerable freedom, due to a 
quiet market in finished products, and makers of billets, 
slabs and sheet bars, not being taxed, there is a belief 
that the appearance of a good-sized inquiry would in- 
duce concessions. The reduction in wire prices has 
extended to wire rods, which now are quoted at $46, 
base, Pit h or Cleveland. Not much business was 
taken at e that price, compared with the amount 
embraced § contracts, in which there appears to have 
been m @xtending for this quarter’s delivery at the 


first quart& Price. Skelp is dull, both in the matter of. 


orders and specifications on contracts, pipe and boiler 
tube business being no tax upon capacity. Prices are 
given on page 1313. 
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Wire Products——The market now is back to the 
prices prevailing just prior to the Nov. 19, 1924, advance 
of $2 a ton, the revision applying even to fence with 
most companies. Some are endeavoring to hold to 
$67 per net ton, Pittsburgh, to retailers on the ground 
that there are no complaints about the price and that 
this is a good time to establish fence on a profitable 
level. Jobbers and manufacturing consumers just now 
are engaged in reducing instead of adding to their 
stocks and demands upon the mills, though fairly 
numerous, do not amount to much in a tonnage way 
and provide no strain upon capacity, even at its lower 
rate of occupation. Prices are given on page 1312. 


Rails and Track Supplies ——The New York Central 
inquiry for 10,000 tons of tie plates is the only impor- 
tant bit of business now before local makers. The 
award has not yet been made. Demand for tie plates 
and track accessories in general is rather light, but 
there is a fair run of specifications against contracts. 
Prices are steady. There is almost no market for light 
rails and prices are merely an appraisal of what might 
be done. Prices are given on page 1312. 


Tubular Goods.—The situation varies little from 
week to week. Demand is steady for oil country goods, 
but jobbers appear more concerned about reducing than 
in adding to their stocks of merchant pipe. The gen- 
eral demand is no tax upon capacity and there is very 
prompt delivery against orders for almost all sizes. 
Pipe prices are holding at the levels established two 
years ago or more and there is no sign of a change in 
either direction. Boiler tube business is fairly good, 
but prices still reflect competition for orders. Discounts 
are given on page 1312. 


Sheets.—Business is gaining in volume and there 
are a good many orders, against which assurance of 
early delivery is a primary premise, but prices still 
reflect anxiety on the part of makers for orders. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has eased its price of 
blue annealed sheets to 2.06c., base, Pittsburgh, but on 
all other finishes is holding to recent quotations of 
3.50c. for black, 4.60c. for galvanized and 4.50c. for 
automobile body sheets. These prices, however, repre- 
sent the market’s maximums and are extreme on the 
major part of the business now being taken by this 
branch of the industry. More representative of the 
market today are 3.30c. for black, 4.40c. for galvanized, 
2.50c. for blue annealed and 4.40c. for automobile body 
sheets. Operations of sheet mills still hover between 


65 and 70 per cent of capacit i i 
y. Prices are given on 
page 1312. " y 


Tin Plate.—Mills in this district are filling u 
rapidly with third quarter business, now that rig 
for that period has been established. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. reports its bookings to be suf- 
ficient to maintain its present rate of operations, about 
85 per cent of capacity, through the third quarter. 
There have been no developments to occasion any re- 


vision of ideas as to the size of the i 
ack of ] 
foods and the consumption of tin ia perishable 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Business is fairly good. 
The automotive industry is a constant buyer of screw 
stock sizes, but is not buying very far ahead of require- 
ments and makers are not accumulating backlog busi- 
ness. Business is now close range since the buyer is 
assured of prompt shipments against orders. There 
is good observance of the published price of 2.70¢ 
base, Pittsburgh, but it is admitted that the test of 


large demand is lacking, as so 
. ’ many lar 
protected. Prices are given on page Po ge users are 


Steel and Iron Bars.—The effor 
ee t of makers of steel 
bars here is to get the price back to 2.10c. hen - ordi- 
nary tonnages. Makers of cold-finished steel bars are 


2 pa _— freely against unshipped tonnages 
: an was the case recently, this being largely due to a 
eavier movement to the ; 


automobile parts makers. 

ee bars still are rather hassel On slanbie 

ee 2 an Pittsburgh, still can be done, but 
8 have revised their idea 

nages they regard as sizable. | an 

aie diate eee ee ron bars are steady, but 


: ; f th : 
business. Prices are given on sad os of railroad 
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Structural Material—Fabricated steel business is 
not coming out very freely in this district and demands 
upon the mills for plain material consequently are 
rather moderate. On worthwhile tonnages the mills 
still have a price of 2c., base Pittsburgh, for large 
structural beams, but are trying to get 2.10c., base, on 
ordinary lots. Prices are given on page 1312. 


Plates.—Mills in this district are trying to get 2.10c., 
base Pittsburgh, and in some instances have been suc- 
cessful, one lot of more than 800 tons having been 
moved at this price. As a rule, however, less difficulty 
is experienced by buyers in getting plates at 2c. than 
bars and shapes at that figure. Prices are given on 
page 1312. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—There is room for improvement 
in business, but on the narrow sizes there is a growing 
belief that the shading of prices will not produce orders 
and consequently a tendency to make a firm stand at 
present quotations. On material wider than 12 in. com- 
petition from plates and sheets still is being recognized 
in prices. There are no intimations as yet as to 1925 
cotton tie prices. Foreign competition is being watched. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—There is a steady demand, but 
it is providing no tax upon the ability of makers to 
meet it and steadiness of the market is largely due to 
the fact that the present price of 4c., base Pittsburgh, 
does not allow much profit. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—General conditions are 
much as they have been for several weeks. Buyers are 
ordering bolts and nuts steadily in small lots and 
makers are supplying such demands without much diffi- 
culty. Prices are steady. Rivet prices also are hold- 
ing well on contracts, but attractive orders for large 
ones for early delivery are being placed at concessions 
of $1 to $2 a ton. Discounts and prices are given on 
page 1313. 


Coke and Coal.—There is not much activity in coke, 
but the supply appears to be more in line with require- 
ments and the market is steadier than it has been with 
occasional sales of furnace grade at slightly higher 
prices than a week ago. While spot furnace coke can 
be had at $3 per net ton at ovens, there are fewer pro- 
ducers who are obliged by accumulations to sell that 
low. Spot foundry coke is holding at $4 to $4.50 for 
good brands. The coal market still is dull and there 
is little strength to prices for slack grade, which is not 
plentiful. The prices are given on page 1313. 


Old Material—Heavy melting steel is offered at 
$17, but the best bid is $16.50, making the market 
quotable on that grade at $16.50 to $17, on a bid and 
asked basis, since there are no sales of any consequence. 
Steel makers are not anxious for supplies, but no great 
quantities are coming on the market, certainly not of 
material that would pass inspection at a number of 
mills in the district, because producers seem disposed 
to let the material accumulate rather than let go at 
today’s prices. The market is slow in the foundry and 
special purpose grades, but prices are not growing 
materially weaker. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ........... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size .......... 17.50to 18.00 
Rail for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

PUREE TOs curt vpegviveccce 18.00to 18.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 19.50to 20.00 


Railroad coil and leaf springs... 19.50to 20.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

POG ME ewi wk Sous eccccs ..-+ 223.00to 22.50 
Low phosphorus plate and othe 

ST san handed dé «0 40 062 ... 20.50to 21.00 
Rallroad malleable ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel car axles ................ 20.50to 21.00 
Cast iron wheels ........... . 17.50to 18.00 
Rolled steel wheels ....... ...» 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings....... .. 13.00to 13.50 
Short shoveling turnings...... 13.00to 13.50 
Sheet bar crops ............ ... 19.50to 20.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 17.50to 18.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
er erie bic cas tesco, 14.50to 15.00 
Caumt rom BOTHER. . 1c ccc cccncse 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.50to 14.00 
No, 2 railroad wrought ........ 16.50to 17.00 
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CLOSING UNION MINES 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Advises Men It Cannot Pay 
Scales and Make a Profit 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. continues to close its 
mines. In the past fortnight no less than six mines 
have suspended leaving only 12 of its 36 mines in the 
Pittsburgh district in operation. In a letter to the 
employees at these mines, T. M. Dodson, vice-president 
in charge of operations, says that the coal company 
can no longer afford to operate these at a loss and that 
they will not be reopened until something is done by 
the men to help meet the competition of non-union 
labor, since Mr. Lewis, president of the miners’ union, 
has refused to consider negotiations for a new wage 


scale at lower wages. Mr. Dodson’s letter reads: 

This company has been operating in accordance with 
the agreement made with its employees through their rep- 
resentatives, the United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 5, which agreement is effective until March 31, 1927 

During the coal year just ended, we have observed the 
terms of this agreement, and although the market prices 
were below our cost of production, we continued operation, 
hoping that with improved business conditions we wouid 
be able to secure better prices and thus materially reduce 
our losses. Unfortunately, however, for all of ua, the com- 
petitive market prices for coal for this coal year, instead of 





being higher than last year, are much lower, and we now 
find ourselves in the position of having no market and no 
prospect of securing one, except at heavy financial losses 
that we are no longer able to sustain 


BASIC IRON DEAL 


Sharon Company Contracts for 16,000 Tons— 
Blast Furnace Operations 


Youncstown, April 28.—-Of 32° blast furnaces in 
the Youngstown district operated by steel makers, 23 
are in blast, or 72 per cent numerically. Inasmuch, 
however, as two stacks of the total number are obso- 
lete furnaces which will probably never be operated 
again, and as the active furnaces are the larger and 
more efficient units, they represent more nearly about 
77 per cent of total capacity. 

There is only moderate iron inquiry in this terri- 
tory. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., operating plants 
at Sharon, Pa. and Youngstown, has contracted with 
the Republic Iron and Steel Co., for 16,000 tons of 
basic iron, it is reported, under an arrangement in- 
volving a transfer of coke under control of the Sharon 
company, which is about to blow out its stack at 
Lowellville, Mahoning County, for relining. 

One merchant blast furnace interest in this district 
sold last week 100 tons of foundry iron at $20.50 for 
No. 2 foundry, at furnace. The last lot of merchant 
basic iron sold in this territory was at $19. 


Troy Foundry Co., Inc., Closes Plant 


The Troy Foundry Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., has 
notified its stockholders that it has closed its plant. 
The letter says in part: 

Our failure to obtain sufficient funds to rehabilitate the 
West Works and to furnish operating capital, together with 
low prices prevailing in the trade and the generally un- 
satisfactory condition of business, have necessitated closing 
down the plant. As the original plans could not be carried 
out, particularly in respect to reduction of costs by the con- 
centration at the new plant, operations have resulted in «a 
loss 

The bond interest of $12,000 which become due on Feb. 1, 
remains unpaid and the company is in default under the 
terms of the mortgage, but has $0 days or until May 1, to 
provide the necessary funds to pay this interest. Our cur- 
rent assets should about take care of the outstanding obli- 
gations, excepting the interest on the bonds. 

The business of one of the largest consumers of the com- 
pany’s product was lost just before the new company took 
possession of the property. This together with adverse bust- 
ness conditions placed the management under a severe 
handicap. Even with the loss of this business, which in 
July was 60 per cent of the company’s entire production, we 
managed until March 1 to keep our production equal to that 
of July. 
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Chicago 


Fair Prospect for Railroad Buying— 
French Company Takes Pipe Order 


Cuicaco, April 28.—In the face of scattered in- 
stances of revived interest in the market, demand re- 
mains generally light, reflecting almost universal! 
caution among buyers. Prices of finished steel are still 
weak, but there were no new major declines during 
the week. Sheets are very erratic, with concessions 
sharper than heretofore, particularly in neutral terri- 
tories. In wire products all quotations above the new 
schedule of the leading interest have disappeared. For 
deliveries in Chicago territory proper, plates and shapes 
have found a single level of 2.20c., Chicago, while bars, 
which have shown the greatest strength of all finished 
commodities, are. more generally available at 2.10c., 
Chicago. 

The pressure of outside mills is increasingly felt, 
particularly in intermediate or open markets like the 
Southwest. 

The recent decline in new business is regarded as 
a natural outcome of overproduction which followed 
excessive buying in the winter months. While the 
market situation has undergone a marked change, it is 
pointed out that industrial activity, although below 
the rate prophesied in optimistic new year forecasts, 
is nevertheless holding its own. There are no signs 
pointing to sharp curtailment in factory output or 
widespread unemployment, such as developed in 1921. 
In the automobile, tractor and farm implement in- 
dustries activity is undiminished. Building is proceed- 
ing at an encouraging rate, although at the moment 
fabricating awards. are light. -Railroad car building 
shops are greatly in need of work, but a revival of 
rolling stock buying is in sight. The St. Paul is ex- 
pected to close against its inquiry for 5500 cars May 1, 
and will then issue inquiries for 1500 to 2000 additional 
cars as well as for the reconstruction of 1000. 

The two leading local mills continue to operate at 
90 to 95 per cent of ingot capacity and there were no 
further losses in steel works blast furnaces during the 
week. 

Ferroalloys.—Resale ferromanganese in a few car- 
load lots has been sold in slight concessions, but in 
general the market on this commodity remains steady 
at $115, seaboard. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery, 
$85, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $40.04 
to $40.58, delivered. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The French have finally succeeded 
in booking a portion of the tonnage on which Detroit 
took bids three times. Tenders were opened April 23 
and the tonnage was distributed among the lowest bid- 
ders on the various sizes which ranged from 12 to 42 in. 
B. Nichol & Co., New York, who represented the 
French, were awarded 3000 tons of 30-in. for $41.95 
delivered, the equivalent of $34.03 base, Birmingham. 
This is $2.28 lower than the French company’s best 
previous. tender of $44.23, or the equivalent of $36.31 
base, Birmingham. Other bids which were successful 
follow: Lynchburg Foundry Co, 5140 tons of 12- to 30- 
in.. $42.82 delivered,..or $34.90 base, Birmingham; 
Standard Pipe Co., 2000-tons of 24-in., $43.92, or $36 
base, Birmingham. James B. Clow & Sons, 460 tons of 
24-in., $44.20, or $36.28 base, Birmingham; Unitéd 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co,, 2100 tons of 
30-in. and 435 tons of 42-in., $43.85, or $35.93 base, 
Birmingham. These. prices are much lower than any 
others previously named and make it difficult to gage 
the general market level. It is obvious that there were 
special conditions at Detroit, not alone: the large ton- 
nage, but the effort to shut out foreign competit‘on. 


Other lettings include: 
Akron, Ohio, 700 tons, to James B. Clow & Sons. . 
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Gross Point, Mich, 250 tons, to James B. Clow & Sons 
Iron Mountain, Mieh, 150 tons, to National Cast Iron Pip« 


Pending work includes: 

Milwaukee, Wis., 190 tons, of 20-in. and special castings 
bids to be opened May 4. 

Toledo, Ohio, 150 tons of 12-in., April 29. 

Hillsboro, IIL, 400 tons, general contract bids, April 27 

Waukegan, Ill., 300 tons of 3-in., April 27. 

Iron Mountain, Mich., 350 tons, April 27. 

Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio, 600 tons, 4- to 12-in. 
April 25 

South Chicago Heights, IIL, 300 tons, 6- to 10-in., genera! 
contract bids, May 8. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b, Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $50.70 to $52.26; 6-in. and over, 

$46.70 to $48.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Pig Iron.—Another week has developed no further 
recessions below the price of $22, base Chicago furnace, 
and a moderate increase in both orders and inquiries 
for local iron has proved encouraging to leading mer- 
chant interests. Blast furnace operations in this dis- 
trict remain unchanged and there seems to be every 
likelihood that the merchant stacks now active will re- 
main in blast. Through the pressure of competition, 
the differential of $1 for each addition of one-half per 
cent silicon has disappeared, being replaced by a 50c. 
charge. Otherwise prices are unchanged and no shad 
ing of the $22 level is reported. A Chicago melter has 
bought 1000 tons of foundry for the current quarter, 
and a number of other orders ranging from 1000 to 
2000 tons each have been placed, an agricultural equip- 
ment maker in Indiana is inquiring for 1500 tons of 
foundry and a Michigan user is in the market for 2000 
tons of malleable. East of Chicago, competition from 
outside producing centers is rather severe, with $20.50 
furnace quoted at Detroit and Toledo. Southern foun- 
dry is still available at $18.50, base Birmingham, with 
few sales. A Chicago user is in the market for 100 
tons of low phosphorus, while another melter in this 
immediate territory is inquiring for 100 to 150 tons of 
14 to 16 per cent ferrosilicon. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphor- 

us, malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 

and do not include an average switching charge of 

§le. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 

consumers’ yards 


Northern No 


foundry, sil. 1.75 
to 2.25 


: RP anh do She ae * vis 22.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 : 
to 2.75 . fd vee as - a 22.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 22°00 
Basic . 22.00 
High phosphorus be 22.00 
High Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 
cago . ‘mien a a ‘ rk 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ae et 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent “ 
copper free : thee 5 
Silvery, sil. & per cent . a. te 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per am 
cent 14.00to 45.00 
Bars. 


In Chicago and vicinity the market on soft 
steel bars ranges from 2.10c. to 2.20c., Chicago, but in 
neutral territories lower prices have been named to 
meet the increasingly severe competition of outside 
mills. The mills are booking little new tonnage but 
orders passed to entry at the works are still large 
enough to warrant heavy operations. Business in bar 
iron is slightly better, with prices unsteady at 2.10c 
Chicago. The Republic Iron & Steel Co “has rolled 
its last Iron at East Chicago, and the new owners of 
the mill there will start operations soon. Hard steel 
bar mills have not yet abandoned their quotation of 
2.10c., mill, despite the recent decline in soft steel. An 
important Chicago Heights mill is running on double 
turn with a 60-day backlog. The Calumet Steel Co 
mill, which has been operating double turn, h been 
shut down during the reconstruction of a antiin f 
nace, a a 
—m- Coae wile Steel bars, 2.10c. to 2.20c.: 
Chicago mill. ron, <.10c,, Chicago; rail steel, 2.10¢., 
ee re, quote sc, for steel bars out of ware- 
steel bars and puetee = a ee 
hexagons and 4.30c. for flats and ese tor 
S and 3.65c. for bands Y sea ae 
Jobbers quote hard : 


bars at 2.60c. and medium deformed steel 





rere 


Sas eine 
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Plates.—In Chicago territory the ruling quotation 
on tank plates is 2.20c., Chicago, but at St. Louis. in 
the Southwest and as far west as Denver, competi- 
tion from outside producing districts has developed 
lower prices which Chicago mills have been forced to 
meet. The steel trade looks forward hopefully to a 
revival in railroad car buying. The St. Paul.will prob- 
ably close this week against its original inquiry for 
5500 cars and in addition will soon inquire for 1500 
more and for the reconstruction of 1000 miscellaneous 
freight cars. The Minneapolis & St. Louis is in the 
market for 1800 cars and a large Chicago line is at 
the point of issuing inquiries for 8000 cars. Still an- 
other Western read is seriously considering entering 
the market for 8000. Thus a total of 24,800 cars is 
on inquiry or in contemplation, calling for 250,000 tons 
of steel. Steadily increasing stocks of crude oil in the 
Southwest point to the early placing of storage tanks 
at various locations. The inquiry of the Humble Oil 
Co. for 1000 tons of tanks for Baytown, Tex., has been 
increased to 4000 tons. There are a number of in 
quiries from Louisiana also. 

The mill quotation is 2.2% Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.10c. for plate out of stock 

Structural Material——Plain material is not quota- 
ble at over 2.20c., Chicago, and in territories where 
other producing centers have less freight to absorb, 
even lower prices are current. Structural contracts for 
the week call for a relatively small aggregate, and fab 
ricators are taking business at or below costs, indicat- 
ing their need for new business. Foremost among new 
prospects is an apartment hotel in this city, requiring 
1500 tons. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.1%c. for plain materia 

out of warehouse. 

Sheets.— Mills claim to be booking more tonnage, 
but competition is as keen as ever and prices remain 
weak. In the Chicago district, an important Western 
mill is holding to 2.70c., mill, on blue annealed, 3.60c 
on black and 4.70c. on galvanized, but there are reports 
of business going at $2 to $4 a ton below those quota- 
tions. The situation is the weakest in neutral territory. 
especially in the Southwest. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.65c. for 

No. 28 black, 2.75c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 

4.75¢e. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at 

other Western points are equal to the freight from 

Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 

lb. lower than the Chicago delivered prices 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.8%c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.50c. base for black, and 5.50c. base for 
galvanized. 

Wire Products.—The recent formal reductions by 
the leading mill point to the re-establishment of a 
single price basis for wire products. Nominal prices 
heretofore quoted have disappeared, nothing highe’ 
than 2.85c., Chicago district mill, on nails, and 2.60c. 
on plain wire, being named. Notwithstanding scattered 
requests for expedited deliveries, mill bookings leave 
much to be desired. In the Southwest drought is hold- 
ing back buying. For mill prices see page 1312. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No 

& black annealed wire, $3.15 for 100 Ib.; commor 

wire nails. $3.25 per keg; cement coated nails, $2.55 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
has put out an inquiry for 1300 tons of tie plates, this 
being in addition to the 3500 tons placed last week with 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation. The Pennsylvania 
has ordered 1000 tons of tie plates from the [Illinois 
Steel Co. The New York Central has not yet placed 
orders against its inquiry for 10,000 tons of tie plates 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.80c. to 1.90c., f.0.b 
makers’ mill. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3c. mill; track bolt . 
with square nuts, 4c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.3% 
f.o.b. mill: angle bars, 2.75c. f.0.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehous¢ 

at 3.55c. base, and track bolts, 4.55c. base 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Business from the auto- 
mobile industry. shows no recession and liberal specifi- 
cations continue to come from farm implement manu 
facturers, although their spring manufacturing season 
is ordinarily in its closing stages at this time of the 
year. Bolt and nut bookings in the aggregate; however, 
are sub-normal and prices are not without irregulari- 
ties. There are occasional reports of 50 and 10 and 10 
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and 5 off on large machine bolts. Small rivets are 
bringing no higher than 70 and 10 off, Chicago. For 
mill prices see page 1313. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, %3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 In., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizea, 55 off: carriage bolts up to 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off: hot pressed 
nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.50 off: hot-pressed 
nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off; coach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Competition for reinforcing bar 
tonnage is keen, and while some pending projects are 
slow in reaching the closing stage, a considerable num- 
ber of contracts were placed during the week. The 
general contract for Section No. 2 of the South Water 
Street double-decking, Chicago, 700 tons, has been 


awarded to the Underground Construction Co. 

Lettings include: 

Chemical house Water Department Minneapolis, 760 
tons to Clinton Bridge Co 

Balaban & Katz theater and office building, Detroit 
00 tons to Bourne-Fuller Co 

Vietor X-Ray Co. plant, Chicago, 228 tons to Barton 
Spiderweb System Co 

Ascher's Terminal theater, Chicago, 200 tons of rail steel 

Calumet Steel Co 

Luabliner & Tring theater, Milwaukee and Lawrence 
Avenues, Chicago, 140 tons of rail steel to Calumet Steel Co 

Marx theater, Devon Avenue and Sheridan Road, Chi 
cago, 100 tons of rail steel to Inland Steel Co 

Hospital, Kenosha, Wis., 100 tons to American System 
f Reinforcing 

High schoo! building, Creston, lowa, 100 tonsa to Con- 
crete Engineering Co 


Pending work includes: 

Section No. 2, South Water Street double-decking, Chi 
cago, 700 tons, general contract awarded to Underground 
Construction Co 

Merchants National Bank building, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
150 tons, Weary & Alfred, Chicago, architect 


Old Material.—The market appears to be approach- 
ing a dead center. While there continue to be declines, 
price changes during the week were few. Heavy melt- 
ing has been bought at both $15 and $15.25, delivered. 
suggesting that grade is growing more stable. Buying 
by brokers to fill expiring contracts have a sustaining 
effect on prices. The Burlington has advertised 7400 


tons. 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
ix follows 
Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails : ‘ sed $16.00 to $16.50 
Cast iron car wheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 ib 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels 18.00to 18.50 


Railroad tires, charging box size 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart. 18.00to 18.50 


Rails for rolling ........ 16.00to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft 17.50to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 14.75 to 15.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart é0% ‘ baw 15.00 to 15.50 
Shoveling steel ; 14.50to 15.00 
Drop forge flashings 11.00to 11.506 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 12.50to 13.00 
Axie turnings pueowades 13.0Gt0 14.50 
Steel angle bara ...... 16.50to 17.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 17,50to 18.00 
Coil springs .... a 19.00to 19.56 
Low phos. punchings 16.00 to 16.56 
Machine shop ttfrnings 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings ...... 10.50to 11.00 
Short shoveling turnings 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad malleable 17.50to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable 16.50to 17.00 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angle and splice bars 16.00to 16.50 


Iron arch bars and transome 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron car axles ate .. 25.50to 26.00 
Steel car axies iad wit .. 16.00to 16.56 
No. 1 busheling ........... -. A@.60to 11.06 
No. 2 busheling . S50to 9.00 
Pipes and flues . : 9.50 to 10.06 
No. 1 ratiroad wrought . TZ.O0to 13.56 
No. 2 ratiroad wrought 13.00 to .18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ........ 16.50te 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast Bye , 15.50to 16.06 
No. 1 agricultural cast -ewee es OOO 15,80 
Lacomotive tires, smooth . 16.06% 16.56 
Gene WANED ine actos «ac -«-«. A3.2600 33,75 
Grate bare .... ; omen 12.00to 13.50 
Brake shoes ..... cbsunws . 13.00t0 13.50 
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New York 


Orders for 600,000 Boxes of Tin Plate— 
Lower Pig Iron Prices 


New York, April 28.—Moderate increase of activ- 
ity in the pig iron market the past week has been ac- 
companied by further price recessions. It is estimated 
that the buying amounted to about 10,000 tons, made 
up of many orders, none of which was of special sig- 
nificance. Inquiries pending include one for 400 tons 
of foundry iron for May shipment for the New York 
Central and 50 tons of charcoal for the same company, 
500 to 1000 tons for third quarter for a Connecticut 
company, 200 tons for a New Jersey company for third 
quarter, and 150 tons, spot delivery, for another New 
Jersey melter. In eastern Pennsylvania the usual quota- 
tion is now $21, base, and at Buffalo $20 is the usual 
quotation on No. 2 plain and Ne. 2X. Some furnaces 
having the same freight rate as Buffalo stacks to New 
England points have quoted prices equivalent to $19 
Buffalo furnace, but no Buffalo furnace is known to 
have gone as low as that. There is, however, a distinct 
downward trend in both Buffalo and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania districts and on one transaction of 600 tons a 
price equivalent to $20.50, eastern Pennsylvania, was 
made. 





We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$23.02 to $23.52 


East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

Se Ce Sc kbs skp erene shen eens 23.52 to 24.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

Oy Sa ae Sea ee wie we we 8 23.62 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.91 to 25.41 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.44 


Ferroalloys.—Specifications on contract for both 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen continue satisfactory, 
but new buying is extremely light and limited to car- 
load and small lots, the number being smaller this week 
than for some time, with the exception of one seller 
who disposed of about 250 tons of ferromanganese. 
Prices continue unchanged and firm. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Private buying of bell and spigot 
pipe is fairly active, during a temporary lull in mu- 
nicipal inquiries. Makers are well booked for several 
months on most sizes and with the exception of busi- 
ness on which competition is keen, the market is firm. 
The soil pipe market continues to develop softness in 
prices. Concessions of one or two points more are made 
on anything like desirable business, although some 
makers feel that any further reduction is useless in 
view of the total lack of normal demand. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b, New 

York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$52.60 to $53.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $57.60 to $58.60; 

3-in., $67.60 to $68.60, with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. Discounts on both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 

as follows: 6-in., 42% to 43% per cent off list; 

heavy, 52% to 53% per cent off list. 

Warehouse Market.—By the readjustment in prices 
on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting, contemplated last 
week, virtually all interests have reduced hexagons 50c. 
per 100 lb. to a parity with rounds at 4.15c., squares and 
flats staying at 4.65c. Business is spotty. Excepting 
structural steel, the volume moved was only fair, omit- 
ting a large independent which reports sales the best 
in weeks for its entire line. Black and galvanized sheets 
were inactive, but blue annealed is in good demanc, 
since most mills are pretty fully booked in this line. 
The brass group (listed on page 1330) is off 4c. to 
%c, and sheet copper is up %c. We quote boiler tubes 
per 100 ft. as follows: 


Lapwelded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33; seamless 
steel, 2-in., $20.84; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in., 
$67. 


Finished Materials.—Bookings actually scheduled 
against the mills appear to be a few per cent greater 
than the volume so entered in March, but about the 
same per cent under the rate of operations, and corre- 
spondingly of shipments. The result is that the back- 
log of orders has not been cut into materially, but the 
total tonnage of fresh orders seems so low and continued 
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buying seems so uncertain that sellers show consider- 
able anxiety over each offering. Prices are not quotably 
lower, but in view of the piece-meal character of buying, 
few tests have occurred. About the only case reported is 
1000 tons of black sheets which were bought apparently 
at less than 3.30c., Pittsburgh basis. The Standard Oj! 
Co. of New Jersey’s inquiry of 150,000 base boxes of tin 
plate, increased later to 450,000 boxes, resulted in the 
purchase of 500,000 boxes divided among three or four 
makers, including the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 
The Texas Co. bought 100,000 boxes for third quarter 
shipment. Universal plates have sold at 1.95c. The 
better weather and the resultant freer movement of 
material out of warehouses has helped in general senti- 
ment, and there is a growing belief that business is now 
not so poor as it seems, just as it was not so good as it 
was thought to be earlier in the year. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; plates, 

2.34c.; structural shapes, 2.34c. 

O'd Material.—All grades are generally unchanged 
and the market is at a minimum of activity. A further 
purchase of heavy melting steel by a large eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer, $15 per ton delivered being 
paid, has given some firmness to the $14.50 offering 
price of brokers. The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. seem to be the only eastern 
Pennsylvania consumers to which continued shipment 
of heavy melting grade is being made. A Phoenixville 
consumer is still accepting machine shop turnings and 
bundled sheets at $12 per ton delivered, $11.50 being 
offered by brokers. Specification pipe is still * being 
purchased at $14.50 per ton delivered Lebanon, Pa. 
Boring and turning shipments are confined principally 
to Bethlehem. Stove plate still covers a wide range, 
tonnages bought for shipment to Phoenixville at $12.50 
per ton delivered netting only $9 a ton, New York, 
while lots for shipment to a local New Jersey consumer 
bought at $13 delivered net $11 per ton, New York. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $10.00 to $10.50 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or 

SING Gila 0nd cScaleaOure Ooh 11.00 to 11.75 
eeeee TOP PORE onc ic cccceceees 12.75 to 13.25 
Relaying rails, nominal ........ 24.00to 25.00 
ROME. CRE GIOR. «io vs cicccdcveccs 17.50 to 18.00 
ke eres ee 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
MET Ont Si vid Wane eines «cde 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 12.50to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings (chemical) ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed borings and turnings .... 8.00to 9.00 
arom Ane steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long) ....... 2 
Stove plate ........ - Gaon . 00 to 1100 
Locomotive grate bars ......... 11.50to 12.00 
Malleable cast ‘(railroad) ...... 13.00to 13.50 
Cast iron car wheels ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast .... 11.50 to 12.00 


Prices which dealers in N , 

‘ é s in New York and Brookl 

are quoting to local foundries per gross ton Saears 
No. 1 machinery cast ....... 15 5 , 
se 1 Seay smn (columns, putida. * re 
_ing material, etc.), cupola size 13.0 
No, 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- ~ ae 

ers, etc.) °% 





Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, MIcH., April 28.—With mills and fur- 
naces being supplied on old contracts or buying only 
for their current needs, a large amount of waste mate- 
rial in the district is being shipped on these old orders 
_ some of the better grades going to dealers’ yards. 
op A hae Bg _ appreciable change in prices, 
ae «oc esent does not give evidence of 


a: following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
a § f.0.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plat 
No. 1 machinery cast ‘ which 


an i 
are quoted on a net ton nw a, Te 


Heavy melting and shove lin 
Vv) . sling steel. 
Borings and short turnings 2 “ieee to atOt8 


Long Licino RECS: neers 38 
ee 1 machinery cast ... ; ia 15:90 to 1e00 
utomobile Meee eto 20.00 to 00 
a rauilc compressed ......._| : 11.25 oo thas 
Bae Pitt ceseeeeceecesccen ens 14.50 to 15.50 
ee PE 2 oss Chile adacce 11.00¢t 2 
Ot MND 6d. clo. cee Soto Bes 
aghings en i tte tects 8.50 to 50 
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Cincinnati 
Price Trend Still Downward in Pig Iron 


as Sales Improve 


CINCINNATI, April 28.—Pig iron sales have been 
better the past week than for several months past. 
The price trend, however, is still downward and a fur- 
ther decline in quotations has been recorded. Inquiries 
are better than they were a week ago. Shipments on 
contracts are satisfactory and furnaces are reported 
to be decreasing the stock they have on hand in their 
yards. Little third quarter business is being placed, 
the majority of orders being for May and June de- 
livery. The largest sale in this territory was that of 
800 to 1000 tons of Northern iron, consisting of foun- 
dry, malleable and basic grades, to the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. A central Indiana melter pur- 
chased 300 tons of Northern foundry from a Toledo, 
Ohio, furnace. An Indianapolis consumer bought 250 
tons of Northern foundry iron. Local dealers sold 200 
tons of Northern foundry and 200 tons of Northern 
‘malleable to a Muncie, Ind., melter. A northern Ohio 
consumer purchased 150 tons of Northern malleable 
for prompt shipment. Silvery iron sales have shown 
an increase the past week. A southern Ohio consumer 
bought 200 tons of 6 to 7 per cent silvery for second 
quarter delivery. Sale of 100 tons of 7 to 8 per cent 
silvery for prompt shipment was made to a central 
Ohio consumer. An Indianapolis melter purchased 100 
tons of 7 to 8 per cent silvery for May and June de- 
livery, while a consumer in southeastern Indiana placed 
an order locally for approximately 100 tons of 8 to 9 
per cent silvery. An Ohio melter bought 100 tons of 
Northern foundry iron. Inquiries are fairly good. 
One from central Ohio is for 400 tons of Northern 
foundry for second and third quarter delivery. An- 
other from northern Indiana is for the same tonnage 
of Northern foundry for May and June delivery. A 
Galion, Ohio, melter is inquiring for 200 tons of North- 
ern foundry iron for second quarter shipment. Local 
dealers have an inquiry from Indianapolis for 100 
tons of Northern iron and 100 tons of Southern iron 
for prompt shipment. The New Idea Spreader Co., 
Coldwater, Ohio, whose inquiry for 100 to 150 tons 
of Northern iron was reported last week, has not yet 
closed. The Buick Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich., has 
purchased 250 tons of charcoal iron for May delivery. 
A Detroit melter has bought a car of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon. The Southern market has been extremely 
quiet. No sales of consequence have been reported. 
Inquiries also are scarce. The B. F. Avery & Sons Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is in the market for 200 tons of South- 
ern iron. A northern Indiana melter is inquiring for 
100 tons of Southern for prompt shipment. 

Prices are still on the downward trend. In the 
Ironton district quotations vary from $20.50 to $21.50, 
furnace. Tennessee iron is still selling at $18.50, Bir- 
mingham, while Alabama iron ranges from $20 to $22, 
Birmingham. Reports from dealers are that silvery 
prices have been made in some cases at figures lower 
than the new schedule announced a week ago. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(base) .. - aia i a oo es rll $24.05 to $25.05 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.55to 25.55 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.55 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 29.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

SIG Kvae shduled és ¢ib enced bax 22.77 to 23.77 
Southern Ohio, basic (nominal). . 22.27 
Southern Ohio malleable ........ 22.27 


Structural Steel—Activity increased considerably 
in the local market during the past week. Although 
awards are not numerous, there are a number of pend- 
ing projects which are expected to be awarded in the 
next ten days. The Oregonia Bridge Co., Lebanon, 
Ohio, has been given the contract for several highway 
bridges in West Virginia, the tonnage for which is 
approximately 300. This company is also low bidder on 
several highway bridges in Kentucky. Pending projects 
run into sizable tonnages. The Third National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been reopened for bids, which should 
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be in by May 1. 
Summitt Avenue bridge, Dayton, Ohio, will take 250 


Th‘s calls for about 1500 tons. The 
tons and bids close on May 1. April 28 is the closing 
date for bids on the Federal Land Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
200 tons, for which D. X. Murphy & Brother, Louis- 
ville, are architects. No award has been announced on 
the State highway bridge at Rogers, Ind., about 500 
tons. The volume of business calling for small ton- 
nages has fallen off in the past week. The increased 
activity in the local market has strengthened the price 
of 2.10c., Pittsburgh. 


Reinforcing Bars.—No awards of consequence were 
made in this market the past week. Pending projects 
are limited in number and do not require as large ton- 
nage as a few weeks ago. An award is expected soon 
on the warehouse for the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, which will take about 385 tons. C. F. 
Stegner, Second National Bank Building, Cincinnati, is 
the architect. The Booth Memorial Hospital, Coving- 
ton, Ky., totaling about 200 tons, is another pending 
award. The Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, is to erect a 
grain elevator. The tonnage for this is unknown. 
Prices of new billets still remain around the 2.10c., 
mill, level. Rail steel is quoted at 1.95c., mill. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars.—Several companies report 
an increased demand for bars. The market, however, 
is spotty. Prices of bars range from 2c. to 2.10¢., 
Pittsburgh. Consumers are buying in small quantities. 
Plates have been showing weakness in the past week 
and 2c., Pittsburgh, is prevalent, although some sales 
are being made at 2.10c. Shapes are also being sold 
at 2c., with some business moving at the old quotation 
of 2.10c. 

Warehouse Business.—The majority of dealers re- 
port that there has been a decrease in sales. However, 
the volume of business is keeping slightly ahead of that 
during March. One of the largest dealers states that 
his sales this month will run about 5 per cent ahead of 
last month, and will also show a slight improvement 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1924. 
On the other hand, there are individual instances of 
companies whose business at present is below the vol- 
ume attained in March. The number of orders coming 
in has held up well and the tonnage has been fair. 
Sales in the structural field have been better, while 
plates are maintaining a fair demand. There has been 
an increase in the sales of bars and sheets. Tubular 
goods are in fairly good demand at present. Cincinnati 
jobbers the past week eliminated extras for quantity 
on cold-finished steel and also placed hexagons on the 
same price basis as rounds, 4.05c., thereby doing away 
with the 50c. differential. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: 
3.30c,; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35¢.; band 
3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, %3.40c.; cold-roll 
rounds and hexagons, 4.05c.; cold-rolled flats and 
squares, 4.55c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 
5.75c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 

black sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c. ; 

No. 9 annealed wire, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; common wire 

nails, $3.25 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.66 

r keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 Ib. base; large round 

Read rivets, $3.75 base; small rivets, 65 per cent 

off list. Boller tubes, prices net per 100 ft., lap 

welded steel tubes. 2-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 

2-in., $19; 4-in., $39. 

Wire Products.—The lowering of the prices of 
several large companies to meet the quotations of com- 
petitors has not stimulated buying. Consumers are 
not inclined to purchase any more material than is 
necessary for present needs. Jobbers are well stocked 
and also are not inclined to anticipate their require- 
ments except for the immediate future. Contract ship- 
ments are going ahead at a satisfactory rate. Prices 
on nails have been well established at 2.75c., Pitts- 
burgh. Plain wire is now selling at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
higher quotations having been eliminated during the 
past week. Reports have been heard of consumers 
being offered wire under the 2.50c. level, but this is 
true in only several instances and is not the general 
practice in this territory. 

Sheets.—The local market is quiet so far as sales 
are concerned, and competition between sellers is 
featured by much price cutting. Consumers are appar- 
ently fairly well stocked for the present and are not 
inclined to buy far ahead. They are content to order 


Iron and stee] bars, 
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sufficient material to meet immediate requirements and, 
in most cases, do not purchase until they get the lowest 
possible price concession. Several mills have been 
offering quotations which bring the market down to 
the lowest level that it has been for months. Other 
mills are meeting these low bidders only in certain 
instances and are refusing to come down to the figures 
quoted in many cases. Mills in this territory are con- 
tinuing to produce at a high rate, but are relying upon 
orders coming in from week to week to keep them at 
their present volume. Shipments on contract are 
moving at a fairly satisfactory rate. One large com- 
pany stated that its business during April, even though 
it has not been good, has been ahead of the same period 
last year. Prices are weaker. The prevailing quota- 
tion on black sheets is from 3.30c. to 3.40c., Pitts- 
burgh. Attractive tonnages can be bought at the 
former figure. Some business in this territory is mov- 
ing at 3.50c., although this is in the minority. A 
further slash in prices is noted in galvanized sheets. 
They are now being sold at 4.40c. to 4.60c., Pittsburgh. 
Reliable reports state that they can be obtained at 
4.30c., but it is not believed that this is representative 
of the market. Blue annealed sheets are bringing from 
2.50c. to 2.60c. Auto sheets are selling in this territory 
at 4.40c. Little improvement is expected in the imme- 
diate future. . 

Coke.—Little activity has taken place in the coke 
market. Wise County coke is rather quiet, while New 
River coke is moving slowly. Specifications are only 
fair. Prices are unchanged. The Buick Motor Car 
Co., Flint, Mich., has placed several orders totaling 
about 450 tons. 


Connellsville furnace, $3 to $3.50; foundry, $4.50 
to $5.50: New River foundry, $8.00 to $8.50; Wise 
County furnace, $3.75 to $4.50; foundry, $4.50 to 
$6.00; by-product foundry, $6.50 Connellsville basis, 


Old Material.—Sales are practically at a standstill 
in the scrap market. Mills are not displaying any in- 
clination to buy. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad list 
has just closed and is reported to have been sold at 
low prices. Prices are weak. 

_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin 
cinnati : 





Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ai $13.00 to $13.50 
Serap rails for melting 13.50to 14.00 
Short rails 17.50to 1 


Relaying rails .... 28.00to 2 
Rails for rolling 15.00to 1 
Old car wheels . ; 13.50to 1 
No. 1 locomotive tires 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad malleable . 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultura! malleable 14.50to 15.00 
Loose sheet clippings 9.50to 10.00 
Champion bundled sheets 12.00to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 


Cast iron borings 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron axles ...... seat 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.00to 11.50 
Pipes and flues ; 7.50to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling ... 9.50to 10.00 
Mixed busheling . ‘ 8.50to 9.00 
Burnt cast ....... 9.50to 10.00 
Stove plate . ‘ ... 10.00to 10.50 
Brake shoes ..... 11.00 to 11.50 


Buffalo: 


Little Activity in Pig Iron—Scrap De- 
mand Slightly Improved 


BurraLto, April 28.—The market does not indicate 
much activity. A total of 4000 or 5000 tons of iron 
was sought during the week by melters. The out- 
standing inquiry was one for 700 tons of foundry and 
malleable from the local district. Next came a 600- 
ton lot. A 500-ton lot of foundry and malleable was 
another inquiry from this district. So far it has not 
been placed. Price levels remain about the same. It 
is thought that $20 represents the low point on Buf- 
falo iron except that this price has applied to No. 2X, 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Operations remain the same. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 


5 to 2.25....$20.00 to $21.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2 


.75.. 20.25to 21.00 
3.25... 21.00to 22.00 


Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 to 21.00 

es «abd 6-60 o's 00's.0 DRS SOOR OED 20.00 

Lake Superior charcoal........- 29.28 
pis 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications against fin- 
ished material orders are a little better and mills are 
hopeful of better business. Operations continue around 
70 per cent of capacity. The price of 2.265c. for bars 
delivered in Buffalo seems to have become stabilized, 
and the belief is current that the bottom has been 
reached. Sheets are still weak, with the Buffalo equiva- 
lent of 4.40c. to 4.50c., Pittsburgh, on galvanized being 
quoted. The local equivalent of 4.35c., Pittsburgh, has 
been quoted, but this is not a regular market price. 
On black sheets the local equivalent of 3.30c. to 3.40c., 
Pittsburgh, is the quoted price. Demand for reinforc- 
ing bars is light and this extends to mesh for road- 
work, though the work on the roads is going forward 
rapidly and pressure for shipment on old orders is 
steady. Fabricating work is light, with few of the 
shops figuring on any new orders of size. 

Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 

Steel bars, 3.25c.; steel shapes, 3.35c.; steel plates, 

3.35¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.05c.; No. 28 

black sheets, 4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.80c.; cold 

rolled shapes, 4.65c.; cold rolled rounds, 4.20c.; wire 
nails, 4.00c.; black wire, 4.05c. 

Old Material.—The market is a trifle improved, but 
observers say a prolonged period of comparative quiet- 
ness may ensue. One of the mills will buy heavy melt- 
ing steel for a little later delivery and indications are 
another mill may soon be in the market for a consid- 
erable tonnage. Heavy melting steel is now being 
quoted at $15.50 to $16.50. One mill wants to buy at 
$16 to $16.50. Dealers who are stocking are using a 
lower price level. They are buying No. 2 steel at a 
price which will hardly permit them to sell much un- 
der $16.50. There is little demand for the specialty 
scraps. An occasional carload is sold. No. 1 ma- 
chinery cast is weak at $16.50 to $17. A recent pur- 
chase of stove plate shows that the market for this 
commodity is about $14.50. Low phosphorus is holding 
up better, but demand is light. ; 


. We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows 7 
Heavy melting stee}] 
Low phosphorus ; 
No. 1 railroad wrought 

Car wheels 


1 
18.50to 19.50 

1 

. en aa 

Machine shop turnings 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


4.00 to 14.50 
5.00 to 16.00 
0.00 to 10.50 
0.00 to 10.50 
5.50to 16.00 


Cast iron borings .. 
No. 1 busheling 


Stove plate 4.00to 14.50 


Grate bars 9 
Bundled sheets _ ||. yt to 13.00 


Hydraulic compressed 
No. 1 machinery cast 
Railroad malleable 
No. 1 cast scrap 

Iron axles 

Steel axles 


16.50 to 17.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
16.50to 1 

26.00 to 27.00 
17.00to 17.50 


San Francisco 


Chinese Pig Iron Offered at $22.5 
é 20 — 
Prices Weak—German Rails Bought 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 25 (By Air Mail) .—New in- 
quiries during the week were negligible but a fair 
amount of business which has been pending for some 
time was closed. The Southern Pacifie Co placed 5100 
tons of tie plates, 4000 kegs of track bolts 190 tons 
— ee por ey kegs of spikes with ‘three ro 
announced mills. t has ye : 
of. track bolts and - ‘toms of ae ee ee 

A California lumber company placed an order with 
the Koppel Sales Co. for 800 tons of 70-lb Ge 
rails. _ The city of Glendale, Cal., awarded Gb Alaa 
of 16-in., Class B, cast iron pipe to the Grinnel Co., 
which will furnish Belgian Pipe, quoted at about 49 
een Sainase basic pig iron was offered pe 

reek at $22.5 : a 7 
ora at $22.50 per ton, duty paid, in San Fran- 


: Structural bookings have been fair, but no new 
3c « = ’ 
inquiries of any size have developed. The same is- true 


of plates. Prices, generally 
substantially unchanged. oe ee ee 


Pig Iron.—No business of 
Chinese basic has been offe 


San Francisco, but no « 
: sales are known to h 
: ' ave been 
on —— on sae 100 tons of neil 
ality rder trom Hamburg, bu 
shipments of foreign iron entered Serine te oun 


any size has developed. 
red at $22.50, duty paid, 
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Indian foundry is still being offered at $26. duty paid, 

and Dutch is quoted at about $25.50. Small sales of 

Utah foundry continue at about $27.50 delivered. 
*Utah basic 27.25 to $28.25 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.74 to 2.25 tr to 178 30 


**Scotch foundry 28.00 to 30.00 
**English foundry . 27.00 to 28.00 
**Belgian foundry 26.00 to 27.00 
**Dutch foundry . . 25.25 to 26.50 


**Indian foundry } 
*Birmingham, Ala.. 
2.75 to 3.25... 


26.00 to 27.00 
foundry, sil 
31.00 to 32.00 





*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco 

Shapes.—Awards for the week totaled about 1700 
tons. Fresh inquiries call for only 296 tons. Prices 
are weak, but unchanged, 2.55c., c.if., being the going 
price, but many still consider 2.50c. possible for de- 
sirable tonnages. The largest award of the week was 
for the Pantages Theater, 1100 tons, taken by the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. Work that is pend- 
ing will require nearly 10,000 tons. Large foreign 
shapes are being quoted at 2.20c., duty paid, c.i-f. 

Plates—The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 190 
tons of plates, and the Southern Pacific Equipment Co. 
has placed 450 tons of plates and shapes with un- 
named mills. An Eastern mill took 130 tons on a 
closed bid, and the Pacific Coast Engineer‘ng Co. took 
100 tons for a Galveston, Tex., pipe line. The total! 
tonnage placed during the week amounted to only a 
little over 820. No new inquiries have come up. The 
present going price is 2.50c., c.if., although 2.45c. 1s 
still ment*oned as a possibility for desirable tonnages 
The 128 tons of plates called for by the Bremmerton 
Navy Yard, Bremmerton, Wash., was reduced to 80 
tons and awarded to the Pacific Coast Steel Co. The 
bond issue voted on by the city of San Rafael, Cal., 
for a pipe line, requiring 1200 tons of plates, failed 
to carry, and will probably be abandoned for the pres 
ent. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices are a little softer, the pre 
vailing quotation being $52 to $53 base, delivered in 
the San Francisco district. Glendale, Cal., awarded 
688 tons of 16-in., Class B, to the Grinnel Co., which 
will furnish Belgian pipe, quoted at about $49, base, 
delivered. The only other letting of any size was 
for Los Angeles, 4, 6, 8, 12 in., B, 6624 tons, to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Bars.—Bids have closed on several jobs, but no 
awards of 100 tons or more were made during the 
week. There were, however, a number of small jobs 
let, totaling about 400 to 500 tons. Reinforcing bar 
prices here are unchanged at 3.35c., base, carload, and 
3.80c., base, l.c.l. There has been a gradual but steady 
weakening of prices in Los Angeles, however, the pres- 
ent quotations being 3.05c., base, carload, and 3.50c., 
base, Lc.l. Several good-sized reinforcing jobs are up 
for figures here, and lettings are expected within the 
next week or ten days. 

Warehouse Business.—Buying is quiet and confined 
to small lots. Prices are substantially unchanged. More 
interest is being shown sheets and plates. 


bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
in. and under, rounds, squares and 
soft steel bands, $4.15 


Merchant 
chant bars, % 
flats, $3.80 base. per 100 Ib.; 
base, per 100 Ib.; angles, % in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base. per 100 Ib.; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., ine., $3.90 base, per 100 
lb.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.15 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.: spring 
steel, % in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
wire nails, $4 base, per 100 Ib.; No, 10, blue annealed 
eharte @4°" wae FAN Th No. 28. galvanized sheets, 
$6.25 per 100 Ib.; No. 28, black sheets, $5.25 per 100 
ip. 


Coke.—A local importer received a shipment of 4000 
tons of English foundry coke during the past week, 
most of which has already been sold. Interest is 
slightly better, and prices have receded somewhat for 
large tonnages. 


English beehive, $15 to $17 at incoming dock, and 
English by-product, $12.50 to $14.00; Birmingham, 
Ala., by-product, $19.50 to $20.50 delivered; Wise 
County, Va., beehive, $22 delivered. 


Ferroalloys.—A shipment of 325 tons of English 
ferromanganese was received by a local importer dur- 
ing the week. The present quotation is $117.50, duty 
paid, incoming dock. Swedish ferrosilicon is $93, duty 
paid, incoming dock. 
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Fire Bricks. 
of 538,000 English fire bricks during the week. The 
prevailing quotation is $55 per 1000, although a carload 
was sold last week at $52.40. 


A local importer received a shipment 


Old Material.—Small but consistent sales are be- 
ing made both here and in Los Angeles. Prices are 
unchanged, but Los Angeles quotations are now on a 
parity with San Francisco, heavy melting steel being 
quoted in both cities at $11 per gross ton. Generally 
stocks in yards are small. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumer's yard are 
as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. . $11.00 to $12.00 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous. 11.00to 12.00 
Rolied steel wheels.......... 11.00to 12.00 
Couplers and knuckles. . 11.00 to 12.00 
Country mixed scrap....... &.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings. . 6.00to 6.50 


Boston 
Third Quarter Buying of Pig Iron Very 
Light—Low Buffalo Quotations 


Boston, April 28.—Expected third quarter buying 
of pig iron has not developed in this territory, current 
business, with the exception of one 1000-ton lot, con- 
sisting of a car here and there and occasionally a 100 
or 200-ton lot. It is generally expected May sales will 
be materially larger than April. The 1000-ton lot was 
No. 2 plain domestic iron bought by a Massachusetts 
machinery maker, price details regarding which are 
lacking. Local furnace representatives assert the iron 
was purchased at a price equivalent to $19.25, Buffalo 
furnace, or less. Buffalo furnaces usually quote $20, 
furnace base, but unquestionably will accept No. 2X 
business at $20. Little eastern Pennsylvania iron is 
offered and $22, furnace base, apparently is the lowest 
price obtainable. Central and western Pennsylvania as 
well as India and Dutch irons are on a competitive 
basis with Buffalo, and as the market is a “trading” 
one, prices on all irons depend to a large extent on the 
size of the prospective order. During the past week an 
additional 662 tons of Indian iron was received at this 
port, bringing the total receipts for April up to 3809 
tons. In addition, 558 tons of Dutch arrived, the first 
received since March 30. April importations to date 
aggregate’ 4367 tons, contrasted with a total of 33.278 
tons for March. 


We quote delivery prices on the basise of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. $25.65 to $26.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 26.15 to 26.65 


: 
eset 


Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.91 to 25.41 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 24.91 to 25.91 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 ‘ 29.42to 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 29.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 31.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 32.10 


Cast Iron Pipe.-South Braintree, Mass., has pur- 
chased 200 tons pipe from the Donaldson Iron Co., the 
only round tonnage sale reported the past week. Prices 
on small pipe remain firm and on large unsettled. 
Prices on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $62.10, delivered 
Boston common rate points; 6-in. to 12-in., $57.10; 16-in. 
and larger, $56.10. The usual differentials of $5 are 
demanded on Class A and gas pipe. Small consign- 
ments of French pipe continue to arrive here, receipts 
the past week being 477 pieces. 


Shapes and Plates.—Although domestic mills are 
meeting increased competition from foreign steel they 
are holding prices in most instances. The general 
quotation on domestic structural steel is $2.35% per 
100 lb. freight allowed or $2 on cars Pittsburgh, while 
foreign material is offered at $2 to $4 a ton leas. 
Most of the passing domestic plate business is on a 
2c., Pittsburgh base, offers of 1.90c. by buyers being 
repeatedly turned down. A small amount of business 
was put through the past week, however, at 1.95c. 
An increase is noted in the number of small structural 
steel jobs coming on the market. The only sizable job 
reported the past week was one of 1016 tons for a 
paper mill, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Coke.—The demand for by-product foundry coke iz 
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spotty. Some sellers report specifications against first 
half contracts running behind those of last month, 
others say they are about equal, while still others re- 
port shipping instructions as on the increase. Where 
buying appears, foundries in general are running low 
on fuel, storage stocks being practically exhausted. 
The New England melt of iron is reported as decreas- 
ing rather than increasing. If that is true, less coke 
is being consumed. Both the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. quote by-product 
foundry coke at $11.50 a ton delivered within New 
England. 


Old Material._—With no improvement in business, 
old material prices are inclined to ease off under their 
own weight. Small lots of heavy melting steel were 
purchased the past few days at $10 to $10.50 on cars 
for Phillipsdale delivery. The market for this ma- 
terial for eastern Pennsylvania or Pittsburgh district 
is about 50c. a ton higher. In both cases quotations are 
50c. under last week’s, and similar recessions are noted 
on cotton ties and forged flashings. Scrap rails and 
cast iron borings have depreciated about $1 a ton, 
and machine shop turnings and mixed borings and 
turnings 25c. The weakness of borings and turnings 
is all the more noteworthy in view of the small ton- 
nages available due to the slowing down in shop opera- 
tions. Scattering sales of No. 1 machinery cast are 
reported at unchanged prices. Now that the demand 
for railroad malleable has slacked off the market has 
declined about $1 a ton. Bids close April 30 on ap- 
proximately 30 cars of miscellaneous material offered 
by the General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $18.50 to $19.50 
No, 2 machinery cast ........s.¢ 16.50to 17.50 
PE MIRE ncaa ck sosessent SEE Oe anee 
Railroad malleable ...........+. 18.00 to 19.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.00 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard WROUBME ... orc ck cscee 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in diam., 

Oe. ee ED a banka wandos 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 7.50to 8.00 
Blast furnace borings andturnings 6.75to 7.25 
Forged scrap, steel mill use..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Forged scrap, ordinary ......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 7.00to 7.50 
Bundled skeleton, short......... 9.00to 9.25 
Bundled cotton ties, long ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
a. eer 8.00to 8.50 
OS Ere err ee 17.00 to +17.50 
CO DO nv ce cc ccews nese 17.00 to 17.50 
Rails for rerolling ........ ..- 11.50to 12.50 
OT GREED pounce entetcverntvsds 10.00 to 10.50 

Birmi 
irmingham 


One Round Lot of Pig Reported Sold 
at $20—Production to Be Curtailed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 28.—Birmingham Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s purchase of 7000 tons of iron 
on a $20 per ton base is the only definite tonnage re- 
ported recently. It is expected that there will be a 
definite statement soon as to the blowing out of blast 
furnaces to curtail the production. Consumers are 
buying for immediate needs only and the tonnage is far 
below production. Plans are now being considered for 
the blowing out of two furnaces this week and two 
others probably by May 15. Basic iron furnaces will 
not be disturbed for the time being. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil......... ..- $20.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.........+++ 20.50 
Ne See wee C SPW Ee tO eee SO OS 20.00 
Charcoal, warm blast .......-eeeeeeeeeees 30.00 


Steel.—Slackening down of two or three plants in 
the steel circles of the district is noted, curtailment of 
production in wire and nails being evident. Plants of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. manufacturing 
steel and several of the fabricating works are operat- 
ing almost to capacities with no change in production 
lately. Soft steel bars are quoted at 2.15c. to 2.25c., 
Birmingham. 


April 30, 1925 


Pipe.—Lettings for cast iron pressure pipe are not 
so active as they have been and foreign pipe is stil] 
in competition. However, the production is being kept 
steady and the product is being shipped as quickly as it 
is manufactured. Quotations for pressure pipe are still 
on a $40 per ton base for 6-in. pipe. The plant of 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. will within another week 
be producing from the new addition. Soil pipe and 
fittings continue very quiet with several shops either 
down entirely or lagging. 


Coke.—Production of coke will be maintained 
whether furnace operations are interrupted or not. 
Independent manufacturers of coke are finding outlet 
for their product. Coke is selling at between $4.50 and 
$5 per ton. 


Scrap.—A little better feeling has been brought 
about in the scrap iron and steel market here through 
buying on the part of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. No change in quotations has taken place. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical... ..$15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel ...........-. 13.00 to 14.00 
Raliresd WlOusmt . cise cct neous 12.00 to 13.00 
GO, Mee ©... wench awe 44 6 eee 17.00 to 18.00 
TOU GEES oii cetnesaecctaeeee 18.00 to 19.00 
ee SOR 6 6.o-¢ aon owen Rae 13.00 to 14.00 
Ae a RRA re se? 16.50 to 17.00 


Tramcar wheels 
Car wheels .. 

Stove plate ; eres. a 
Machine shop turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Rails for rolling 


5 wie S wa ae ee 16.50 to 17.00 

Sadly > tow oni 15.00 to 16.00 
oescencens Ena 

6. eeartan 7.00to 8.00 
Perr 8.00to 9.00 
aici doh aucune aan 16.50 to 17.00 


St. Louis 


Not Much Buying of Pig Iron Prior to 
July 1 Is Expected 


St. Louis, April 28.—Makers of pig iron have about 
come to the conclusion that there will be very little 
buying during the second quarter. The melt in the 
district has been reduced, and because of smaller or- 
ders for the finished product than was expected dur- 
ing the first quarter, it is believed that sufficient pig 
iron was carried over to last pretty well through sec- 
ond quarter. Prices are nominally unchanged, but 
prices will be shaded if any business develops. The 
principal sale of the week was made by the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co., 2500 tons of basic for May and June 
delivery to an East Side industry. This maker also 


sold about 800 tons additional in lots of carloads up to 
200 tons. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
eee trae and water), $5.17 from Birmingham 

rail, and Sle. average switchi she i 
Granite’ City. g switching charge from 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $24.16 
vor y., (9 to 2.25. ..$24.16 to $24.66 
Nor thern malleable, sil. 1.75 to : 


ME 86 Se0 Cb ua dawacceanece 24 24.66 

MS six ro do ockvccku cece o4le to 24, 

Alabama iis?" eine 2. acus 24.16 to 24.66 
aD Ssh Se 0 Whike a5 nile a 

Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to’ 2.35 — 
(rail and water) ........ at 23.28 

Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.95. - 21.78 

Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.31 to 23.81 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road shortly will begin the building of a second track 
between St. Louis and Jefferson City—the rails for 
which have already been purchased, but it is under- 
stood that the road this fall will lay a second track 
of nine miles between Little Rock and Benton, Ark 
for which rail purchases will be made. Warehouses 
in the district are reported to be well stocked and not 
much second quarter buying is expected from that 


source. Manufacturers of « 
: : steel products i 
only from hand to mouth. P are buying 


aan or stock ba = warenouse we quote: Soft steel 

ee 3 roc. ; e .; iron ars, 3.15¢ : 

meaber 3:25c.; tank ‘plates, 3.45c. ; No. 10 blue an- 
ale sheets, 900° re : > 1 ‘ o 

rolled, one pass, 4 0c : ms 28 black sheets, cold 


28, 5.80 : ; galvanized steel s 

nized 6.Bke blank corrugated sheets, “4 oe nica, 
“ “a, 9.90C. ; cold-rolled rounds, shafti i sa , 
stock, 3.95¢ : afting ané aenoe 


3.85¢.:; tank rivets, kine ae 3.65c.: boiler rivets 
-— aon . ary 6 1 dlamete ¢ oy 4 
rer nt 0 - » er and sg 
Cote a 7 Ly : me bolts, 55 per cont ae 
» » er cent; lag se . > Ce 
pressed nuts € ; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot 


squares, $3 50 - + 
tapped, $4 off list $3.50; hexagons, blank or 
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Coke.—With the decline of the melt of pig iron in 
this district has come a lessening of the demand for 
foundry coke, and by-product ovens are piling up coke. 
Not much is being done on contracts for the winter 
supply of domestic coke. 


Old Material_—An East Side consumer bought 3000 
tons of melting and shoveling steel, and it is under- 
stood would have taken more if lower prices could have 
been had. The prices generally are lower and, with 
the exception of a few specialties, not much buying 
is in sight. The railroad lists during the week include: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 7400 tons; Missouri 
Pacific, 450 tons; Baltimore & Ohio, 18,850 tons; Dodge 
Bros., 6500 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4800 
tons; Union Pacific, 1900 tons. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 

St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 

follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Po $12.00 to $12.50 


Rails for rolling .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft.. ..» 17.00to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and under.. 31.50to 32.00 
Cast iron car wheels . a 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy shoveling steel 14.00 to 14.50 


Frogs, switches and guards cut 
DE 6b eee ocd 14 15.00 
Railroad springs .... ee 17 18.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings.. 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 16 17 


1 locomotive tires : »0 to 00 
Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars wa 13.50to 14.00 
Steel car axles . ‘ . 15.50to 16.00 
Iron car axles ...... ; . 24.00to 24.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 1250to 13.60 
No. 2 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
Cast iron borings ' 10.00 to 10.50 
No 1 busheling 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast . : 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 12.75to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings 7.50to 8.00 
Champion bundled sheets 8.00 to 8.50 


Philadelphia 


Substantial Increase in Pig Iron Buying 
but Prices Decline Further 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28.—More pig iron has been 
sold by furnaces of the eastern Pennsylvania district 
in the past week than in all of the preceding three or 
four weeks. Prices have declined to $21 or less for 
foundry grades and the low figures have encouraged 
many consumers to cover for the remainder of second 
quarter, and there has also been a little buying for 
third quarter. 

Steel buying continues in moderate volume, and 
orders are mostly for small lots. The only order of 
importance was for 14,000 tons of fabricated steel for 
a section of the Broad Street subway, Philadelphia, 
which was awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Pig Iron.—There has been substantial buying of 
foundry pig iron within the past several days, some 
of the orders ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons. Most 
of the desirable business has come from the New 
England and New York territories, where eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces have had to meet the prices of 
Buffalo and western Pennsylvania furnaces, some of 
which are quoting as low as $19 base. To meet such 
competition it is necessary for the furnaces of this dis- 
trict to go to about $20.50 and this has been done in 
a few instances, though most of the sales have been 
at $21 for No. 2 plain, $21.50 for No. 2X and $22.50 
for No. 1X. These latter prices represent the market 
rather than the few exceptional sales, but the tendency 
has been downward for the past two or three weeks 
and it is not apparent that prices have struck bottom. 
One thing the decline in domestic pig iron has done is 
to remove the menace of foreign competition, at least 
for the present. Foreign iron cannot be brought in to 
sell at current prices, and some iron that is here is 
being held in warehouse because its sale now would in- 
volve considerable loss. One lot of foreign iron was 
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offered at a price said to be $1 a ton less than its actual 
cost delivered at Philadelphia. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rate varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East 
$21.76 to 22.63 


East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26to 23.13 
a, eae Bey Eebas ocean eee cs 22.76to 23.63 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

i. cob Se 6s db eamies tan 4 ¥ 29.17 to 29.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 29.67 to 30.17 
Basic delivery eastern Pa . 21.00to 21.50 
Gray forge .. 21.50to 22.00 
Malleable .... ‘ ca @ 22.50to 23.00 
Standard low phos (f.o.b. fur- 

WRG? cawaces a. a ; 24.00 to 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 

furnace) be We RRO DEN USES CS 25.00 to 26.00 


Various grades of foreign pig iron are being 
offered at approximately the prices quoted below, all 
quotations being f.o.b. cars, Philadelphia: 


Indian foundry iron, 2 to 2.50 
per cent sil ‘ — 
Indian foundry iron, 2.25 to 3 per 
cent sil. .. ae ere eee 
English foundry iron, 2 to 2.50 

per cent sil < beens 
Continental foundry, 2.50 to 3 per 

OUR. Bk. ke cas — 23.00 
English low phos., copper free... 26.00 


Ferroalloys.—Although the domestic producers and 
the agents of English producers of ferromanganese 
continue to quote $115, furnace or seaboard, a few small 
lots of resale material have been sold at about $112. 


Billets.—Prices are the same as quoted last week, 
about $36, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality, while on 
forging quality Eastern mills try to obtain $5 per ton 
higher. 

Plates.—Buying of plates is erratic. Some days the 
mills receive a fair amount of business, while on other 
days there is little or none, the average being just 
about enough to maintain the operation of the past few 
weeks, which has varied from 30 to 50 per cent. Talk 
of price weakness has very little tangible evidence to 
support it, the mills being seemingly successful in their 
efforts to maintain the market on a 2c., Pittsburgh, 
basis. 


Shapes.—Current sales of structural shapes are 
usually at the equivalent of 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, 
though at least one mill is getting 2.10c. on some or- 
ders. The price situation has been weakened by the 
reported extension of some first quarter contracts, 
which were originally entered at 1.90c. or 2c. The 
largest structural steel award in some time is 14,000 
tons for the Broad Street subway. The Keystone State 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, was awarded the gen- 
eral contract by the City of Philadelphia and imme- 
diately placed the steel order with the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 


Bars.—The genera! run of steel bars orders is now 
at a 2c., Pittsburgh basis, but some small orders are 
still being entered at 2.10c. Business is in fair volume. 
Buying of bar iron is light and the price continues the 
same, 2.22c., Philadelphia. 


Wire Products.-With the exception of wire rods 
and cement coated nails, all wire products have been 
affected by the recent reduction of $2 a ton. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying of steel out of stock, 
which has shown a gradual increase in the past two or 
three weeks, reached a fairly high point last week. One 
warehouse reports that its sales for the week were the 
largest in any one week since April, 1924. Prices for 
local delivery are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 4.506. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, % in., 
3.25c.; blue annealed steel sheets, © 10 gage, 
3.70c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.70c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85c.; square, twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 2.85c.; structural shapes, 3.10c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, %-in., 5.30c.; %-in., 5.50¢. ; 
spring steel, 5c.: rounds and hexagons, cold-rolled 
steel, 4.15¢c.; squares and flats, cold-rolled steel 
4.65c.; steel hoops, 4.20c. base; steel bands, No i2 
gage to *& in., inclusive, 23.95c.; rails, 3.26c.; tool 
steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—The first indication that scrap prices 
have touched bottom and that a rebound is probable 
with any increase in buying was seen a few days ago 
when a central Pennsylvania plate mill came into the 
market for bundled sheets, borings and turnings stove 


$23.00 to $23.50 
24.00 
23.00 


23.50 to 


22.50 to 


22.50 to 
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a 


plate and grate bars, its price having been 50c. a ton 
higher than those paid by another consumer during the 
week previous. Otherwise there has been too little de- 
mand from consumers to test the market. More scrap 
has been offered than consumers have demanded and 
this excess of supply over demand has continued to 
keep prices depressed. One mill has picked up a few 
carloads of heavy melting steel at $14, delivered, but 
this was material that originated close to the point of 
destination, and it seems likely that a tonnage could 
not be bought at anywhere close to this figure. We 
continue to quote heavy melting steel at $14.50 to 
$15.50, delivered. 


We quote for delivery consuming points in this 
district as follows: e 

No. 1 heavy melting steel ... $14.50 to $15.50 

Scrap rails ..... ... 14.50to 15.50 


Steel rails for rolling .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

ee van 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles 19.00 to 19.50 
Rolled steel wheels 19.00 to 19.50 
Cast-iron car wheels .. 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Forme. FPS ...cwccsccvcccscs 14.06to 14.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.00to 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Diaat Cures WHO) <..cesccces 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

UD Sancta bdo woe a wens 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing mill use) «.... 5 RE 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva 

lent) oo” wTRvrreir Te 14.50 to 15.50 


Cast borings (for steel works 


and rolling mill) sacha RROD. 180 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 17.00to 18.00 
No. 1 cast be Me 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) imi . 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad grate bars....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 12.50 to 13.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 14.50to 1 


’ 00 
Shafting ‘ 


5 
00to 22.00 
50 to 22.50 


Imports.—Imports at Philadelphia the past week 
include 1090 tons of pig iron from England, 1602 tons 
from Calcutta and 80 tons from Belgium. Iron ore 
imports were 7839 tons from Sweden, 6335 tons from 
Spain and 5300 tons from Algeria. Structural steel 
from Belgium amounted to 785 tons and 350 tons of 
ferromanganese came from England. 


imine. 21 
Steel axles 21 


Cleveland 


Buyers Fail to Shade 2c. Price on Shapes, 
Plates and Bars—Sheets Weak 


CLEVELAND, April 28.—Demand for finished steel 
has settled down to the purchase of small lots for im- 
mediate requirements. Most consumers wait until they 
need the material and then shop around and place 
their orders with the mill that can make the best de- 
liveries. Quotations above 2c. for steel bars, plates 
and structural material have virtually disappeared for 
car lots or over. The market appears firm at the 2c. 
basis, as efforts of buyers to secure lower quotations 
have so far proved unsuccessful. 

Specifications on contracts are fair, but the delivery 
situation is also affecting contract orders, as some 
buyers having contracts with more than one mill are 
giving their specification to the mill that can make 
the best deliveries. The automotive industry continues 
to take steel in good volume, but appears well covered 
with contracts and is not buying much additional ma- 
terial. Very little inquiry developed during the week 
for steel for specific work in the building and other 
fields. While the building field continues quiet, several 
fair-sized jobs are in prospect. The Lima Locomotive 
Co. has taken ten switching locomotives for the Nickel 
Plate Railroad. If the Van Sweringen interests carry 
out their announced plan to double track the Hocking 
Valley Railroad from Toledo to Columbus, it is ex- 
pected that considerable steel will be required in re- 
building bridges. Hot and cold-rolled strip steel are 
firm at regular quotations. Some irregularity has de- 
veloped in bolts and nuts and there is weakness in 
rivets and wire rods. 


Pig lreon.—Buying is still in rather limited volum: 
and as a rule purchases are only for early requir 
ments. Price declines appear to have been checked 
as quotations are no lower than a week ago, althoug! 
there has not been enough business in the immediate 
territory to test the market. Sellers expect a better 
current demand next month when some foundries get 
iron coming on first quarter contracts used up. A 
little more interest is being taken in third quarter 
contracts and of 5000 tons sold by one producer during 
week, 2000 tons was for the third quarter. Inquiries 
are now pending for one 1000-ton lot and for two 500- 
ton lots. Valley furnaces quote foundry and malleable 
grades at $20 and Cleveland producers will meet this 
price for shipment to competitive points. For Cleve- 
land delivery $21.50 at furnace is being asked. The 
prevailing price in western Ohio and Michigan is $21. 
The automotive industry continues to take a large ton- 
nage of pig iron and shipments to consumers in other 
fields are good. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham 


Basic, Valley furnace .......... $20.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$21.50 to 22.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.50to 26.01 
nice eeetervecvevecuvaee 21.50 to 22.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent........ 30.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 28.50 


Iron Ore.—Several sales in lots up to 25,000 tons 
were made during the week and the volume of busi- 
ness since the naming of prices has been fully up to 
expectations. A large number of ore boats were placed 
in commission last week and the barges of the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co. and more vessels of independent 
interests will be started in a few days. Wage reduction 
in Lake Superior mines this year is regarded as im- 
probable, as independent mining companies are not 
inclined to cut the wage scale in view of the fact 
that it is the policy of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration to maintain the present wages in the mining dis- 
tricts 

Semi-Finished Steel.—No inquiry is coming out for 
semi-finished steel and prices are untested, but con- 
sumers believe that they can buy at lower than present 
quotations. A local mill is asking $37.50, Cleveland, 
for sheet bars and $35.50 for billets and slabs. The 


market on wire rods is no longer above $46, Cleveland, 
or a reduction of $2 a ton. 


Sheets.—There has been some further weakening in 
sheet prices which are now so low that there is more 
resistance on the part of mills to efforts of consumers 
to secure further concessions. The volume of busi- 
ness is very light and buying is confined to immediate 
needs. The lower quotation, 2.40¢c., has appeared 
on blue annealed sheets and 4.40c. has become a com- 
mon quotation for galvanized sheets. Black sheets are 
holding fairly well to 3.30c., Pittsburgh, although 3.25c. 
or lower is occasionally appearing for a desirable order. 
However, what amounts to still lower prices when fig- 
ured back to a Pittsburgh base are being named with 
Cleveland as a base, or 3.40c. to 3.45¢., Cleveland, for 
black and 4.50c. for galvanized. 

Warehouse Business.—The weakness in sheets has 


extended to warehouse prices. While a formal reduc- 


tion has not been made, jobbers’ prices are $2 per ton 
lower. 


Bolts, N uts and Rivets.—Bolts and nuts are in good 
demand from the automotive industry. While most 
buyers have contracts, some new business is coming 
from this source. Orders from jobbers are light. An 
occasional shading of regular discounts is reported. 
The demand for rivets is light and regular discounts 
on large rivets are being shaded $1 to $2 a ton. Small 
rivets are weak. 

Jobbers quote steel bars < .-. é 
structural shapes, 3.20c. : No 28 biack a ose: 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.35e, ; No; 10 blue an— 

ggg ae 3.35¢. to 3.50¢, ; cold-rolled rounds 

_ i ae squares and hexagons, 4.50c. ; hoops 

. ‘ a 8, 3.85¢. ; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 05 per 100 

-» NO. 9 Balvanized wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.15 base per 100 Ib ig 

Wire Products.—Nails 
of the mills that have 
tations are now me 


and wire are weaker. Some 
_been holding to the regular quo- 
eting competition by shading $2 a 
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ton to 2.75c. on nails and 2.50c. on wire. Jobbers’ 
stocks are moving slowly. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is weak and some 
of the makers of the better grades of Connellsville 
coke have marked their prices down. The range now is 
from $4.50 to $5 for the better grades, with some makes 
available at $4. 

Old Mate-ial.—A Cleveland mill has purchased 2000 
tons of heavy melting steel at $16 delivered or 50c. be- 
low recent quotations. A round lot of scrap sold by a 
Detroit automobile manufacturer Monday brought 
$10.50 for borings and $10.30 for turnings and $11.65 
for compressed steel. Outside of heavy melting steel, 
local scrap prices are holding at recent quotations and 
little scrap is coming out at these prices although mills 
are unwilling to pay higher prices. Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., Detroit, is offering its May production of scrap, 
amounting to from 4000 to 5000 tons, and a blank list 
has been issued by the Michigan Central Railroad. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland pet 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel $15.50 to $15.75 
Rails ror rolling .... ; 16.50to 16.75 
Rails under 3 ft..... 18.75 to 19.00 
Low phospohrus melting ....... 19.00to 19.50 
Cast iron borings .. 12.00to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings ; 12.00 to 12.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.00to 12.50 
Compressed sheet steel 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad wrought 12.25to 12.75 
Railroad malleable .19.00to 19.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings 11.50to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings 14.50to 14.75 
INO. -1 CORE oscar. 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 busheling .. 12.00to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings 12.25 to 12.50 
Riilroad grate bars 14.00 to 14.25 
Stove plate ..... 14.00 to 14.25 
Pipes and flues .... 7.50 to 8.00 


“Progress Week” Exposition to Be Held 
in Bridgeport 


Beginning with May 20 and continuing until June 6 
a Progress Week exposition will be held in the city of 
Bridgeport, a comprehensive program depicting the 
growth of the city and its business and social institu- 
tions having been arranged. The exposition will in- 
clude products manufactured in Bridgeport, and dis- 
plays by local merchants, banks, public utilities, city 
departments, civic and other organizations. The 443% 
local manufacturing plants which turn out more than 
5000 products give broad scope for diversified displays 
and effort will be made to picture the community life 
of the city in a more comprehensive manner than here- 
tofore attempted in New England. The Chamber of 
Commerce is promoting the exposition, aided by civic, 
business, social and other organizations of the city 


Scrap Prices Decline in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., April 27.—With the demand for 
iron and steel scrap in the Canadian market in a state 
of stagnation, the softening in price which has been 
gradually making its appearance for the past two or 
three weeks, has been reflected in a general decline 
in dealers’ buying prices both in Toronto and Mon- 
treal markets. The reductions in price have not stimu- 
lated buying, but on the contrary consumers appear 
to be awaiting further developments along this line, 
despite the fact that dealers express the opinion that 
rock bottom has been reached. While a few of the 
larger melters have contracted for scrap for this quar- 
ter, the large majority are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, but despite this fact the spot demand has shown 
no improvement. Orders against old contracts are 
coming forward freely, and dealers are making regu- 
lar shipments of scrap into the Hamilton district 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Toronto Montreal! 
Steel turnings ....... .. $9.50 $9.00 
Machine shop turnings...... 9.50 9.00 
Wrought pipe ......... a 7.00 8.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap......... 12.00 12.00 
Heavy melting steel. sin Sue 11.00 11.06 
Steel axles ........... pina a 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron.... ‘ 18.00 20.00 
Net Tons z 
Standard car wheels......... 15.00 15.00 
Malleable scrap .........-..«-- 13.00 13.00 
Stove plate ..........-- tie SO 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......... 16.00 17.00 
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FABRICATED PLATE SALES 


Show Two Per Cent Gain in March—Larger 
Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, April 28,—Bookings of fabricated 
steel plate, based on reports received from 35 firms, 
were 33 per cent of capacity in March. This repre- 
sents a slight gain over the 31 per cent of capacity 
booked in February and about the same gain over 
March, 1924. The following table shows the tonnage 
of fabricated steel plate booked for each of the prin- 
cipal classes for the first three months of this year. 
(The data for one concern are estimated) : 


* € E e & 
e ce a Hs $ - +2 
- oS Ss os See 
S as gf 6 64CUS COME OSES 
> se eo ic 2° =5 S65 
B Se 4} - ox aa cas 
January 27,064 4,314 1,165 1,285 6,529 4,495 9,276 
February 20,795 3,321 1,125 4,238 4,059 289 7,763 
March 22.452 2.908 1,202 5.998 3.635 651 8.158 


President Campbell Announces Plans of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


YouNGsTowN, April 28—Following a meeting last 
week of the executive committee and directors of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., President James A. 
Campbell announced the development of plans relating 
to expansion and further diversification in finished 
steel capacity. The company will proceed with the 
installation of a seamless tube mill, authorized several 
months ago, at a cost to exceed $2,000,000. Decision 
as to the location of this unit, which will represent a 
distinct type of construction in this country, was left 
by the directors to the discretion and judgment of 
President Campbell. 

While the latter has not definitely announced his de- 
cision, he favors installing the mill at the East Youngs- 
town works, instead of Indiana Harbor, Ind., an 
alternative location. If this main unit is built at 
East Youngstown, as now appears likely, a smaller mill 
of the same type will likely be added at Indiana Har- 
bor, to serve the mid-continent field. 

Awarding of machinery and equipment contracts is 
now under way. Part of the equipment will go to 
German makers, because of their advanced develop- 
ment in seamless’ pipe mill construction. The Sheet & 
Tube company has spent more than a year studying 
various types of seamless tube mill design, and several 
of its best engineers were sent to Germany to study 
developments in that country. It is expected work on 
the unit will go forward with little delay. 

Another announcement of significance made by Mr. 
Campbell was the decision to install a group of tin 
plate mills at Indiana Harbor, ranging in number from 
16 to 24. Such an installation will mark the company’s 
entrance into the field of tin plate production, here- 
tofore restricted in the Youngstown district to the 
Trumbull Steel Co. and the Falcon Tin Plate Co. 

Plans for the installation of sheet mill capacity at 
Indiana Harbor by the Sheet & Tube company are still 
in abeyance, stated Mr. Campbell. 


Manganese Ore Imports 


Imports of manganese ore during the first quarter 
totaled 83,408 gross tons, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Iron & Ore Corporation of America, New 
York. The largest tonnage was from Brazil, 35,640 
tons, with imports from Africa second at 23,446 tons. 
The tonnage of Caucasian ore, usually quite large, was 
only 13,112 tons, slightly larger than the arrivals of 
Indian manganese ore, which totaled 10,750 tons. From 
other countries there was 1393 tons. No arrivals of 
Chinese manganese ore are reported, although there 
have been recent rumors that Chinese ore was being 
sold in the United States. 
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Tank Plates 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib..........++++ 2c. to 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.......+-+-++- eae cane aed 2.20c 
Structural Shapes 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per Ib....... ~ ee 2e, to 2.10€ 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per ID.......cccecscccceccesvers 2.20c. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib.....2c. to 2.10c 
Soft steel bars f.0.b. Chicago, base, per Ib... .2.10c. to 2.20c. 
Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib., 

2.00c. to 2.10c. 


Rail steel bars, f.o.b. Chicago district mills, base, per Ib.2.10c. 


Common iron bars, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib........ 2.10c. 
Refined iron bars, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib.. 200m 
Common iron bars, eastern Pa. mill, base, per lb........ 2.10c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Hoops, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh. ........6--+++eeeee0: 2.40c. 
Bands, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh.............0--+se005 2.40c. 
Strips, 6 in. and narrower, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh... .2.40c. 
Strips, 6 to 12-in., base, per ib., Pittsburgh............ 2.20c. 
Strips, base, per Ib., Chicago..........ees+0e6. 2.55c. to 2.60c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.70c. 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib., 
2.70c. to 2.80c. 


Screw stock, base, per Ib., Cleveland.............e56:+: 2.75c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib.............. 3.10c. 
Sirine, £02 Foe ween, BORO, DOF TB... ccc cccccccccsoces 4c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills, base, per Ib.............+++: 4c. 
Stripe, t.o.b. Chfonmo,. BRO, DOF Bi. cccccccccccsccvccs 4.30c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib...........+.+- 4.15c. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 


ee et isk adhe ie dbhSesdesS es okawancnr $2.75 
Galvanized nails, 1-in. and longer, base plus............ 2.25 
Galvanized nails, shorter than 1 in., base plus.......... 2.50 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib......... 2.50 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib..........----5406. 2.65 
Berta Wire, BASS, PEF LOO TD. .cecesicvcveccocssnsenes 3.50 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib.............4.- 3.10 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib...........-e-eeees 3.45 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg. ........0 eee cvasenee 3.45 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.........5-0eeeeee 3.20 
Polished staples, base, per Keg. ........cccceccssccvecs 3.20 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg...........+.+.. 2.10 


*Bale ties, carloads, to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads to retailers. ..75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers....... $65.00 

Chicago district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, Mass., mill $3 a ton 
higher on production of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills 
$2 a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
(base) per Ib. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... ....2.40¢c. to 2.60c. 


Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mills 
2.60c. to 2.70c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 3.30c. to 3.40c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.40c. to 3.60c. 


Galvanized 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh......... 4.40c. to 4.50c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist mill. .4.60c. to 4.7@c. 


Tin-Mill Black Plate 


No. 28 (base) per ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 3.40c. to 3.50c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill.......... 3.60c 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 22 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh..........-.+++-+- 4.40c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 (base) 8-lb. coating, per Ib., f.o.b. mill........ 4.90c. 
Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 9 
SEEN: ..codteaetass i0kee sess snann) en eees be eeeeeee ° 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind......- 5.60 


Terne Plate 
(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 


(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 2-in. O.D. 12 Cents per Ft. c 
- U.D, 12 gage... ents per Ft. 
8-Ib. coating, 100 Ib. 20-Ib. coating I. C....$15.50 2-in. O:D. 11 Base." 1,4 | 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage Pers 
REED 6c wisesecced es $11.20 | 25-lb. coating I. C.... 17.00 2-in. O.D. 10 gage 16 oa ‘“, gage ees 33 
8-Ib. coating I. C.... 11.50 30-lb. coating I. C.... 18:35 2%-in. O.D. 15 gare 18 %-in. O.D. gage... 15 
16-Ib. coating I. C.... 14.35 40-lb. coating I. C - 20.35 2%-in. O.D. 11 gage 1? -in. O.D. 9 gage... 50 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products (Carload Lots) 
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Rivets 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 Ib., 
$2.50 to $2.60 
Large, f.0.b. Chicago, base, per 100 IbD.........+.++.5. 2.75 
Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.........++++- 70, 10, 5 per cent off list 
Small, Cleveland ..... 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small, CHICABO ...ceccceseccscesece 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.0o.b.) 
Rdils, standard, per @TOSS tOM......eeeeceeeeeescceees $43.00 
Rails, light, billet, base, per ID........++see+: 1.75c. to 1.80c. 
Rails, light rail steel, base, per Ib.........- - + -1.65c. to 1.75c. 
Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 100 lb...... - $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.10 to 3.40 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib...... eee 3.90 to 4.25 
Tie piates, per 100 ID. ...... cece cece eweeeeees 2.35 to 2.50 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib......eeeeeseeeees 2.76 


Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches . Black Galv. 
em te a 4 45 19% | & to %......411 +39 
to %..... 51 25% Te etncoewses 22 2 
Seed eens ob 56 42%  sumassv ane ee 11 
D eipeeceaen 60 48% ee See 13 
B BO. Decscves 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
ic aatekia® 6 arn't 55 43% ee 7 
Bee 20 Gisees 59 STM 1 BE sccusceet 26 11 
T OME Beswse 56 43% 1 3 tO C.cccces 28 13 
>. and. 36... 54 41% | 7 to 12. ..ce« 26 11 
11 and 12.. 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Me wveseeees 41 34M 19. OO Biccveaa 61 50% 
Oe Skenses 47 36% |"% to %...... +11 +54 
eer 53 42% | Mh ncccccneun 21 7 
ERE re 58 47% 1 G. caccccosee 28 12 
BOP Eaiicnes 60 49% 3 to iM.scscaee 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 ets eececees 53 48% 1 3 ..sccsakween 23 9 
Bee OS Gaases 57 46% | 2% to @..cc0 29 15 
Con. OP Bs eaae 56 45% 4% Wo Gissus 28 14 
Be Beane ua 52 39% 1 7 © Brccaven 21 7 
9 and 10.... 465 3355 | 8 WW. Bees can 16 2 
11 and 12... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel pipe 
are increased (on black) by one point, with supplementary 
discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, 
with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. n iron pipe, 
both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large jobbers 
are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 

NoTte—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain, Ohio. Chicago district mills have a base 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered base 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district 
mills, the billing being from the point having the lowest rate 


to destination. 
Boiler Tubes 


(F.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
Lap Welded Steel 


ae 27 Chareost Iron 


r 2% MM. incase deew eel 
28 OP BP. Wc vccccs 37 19 te 33% OM. acsccues ty 
| aT err pepepeteer 40 2 to 3% in.....% —2 
3% to 3% in...) ) 1) .! 42% | 2% to 8 in.......... — 7 
SUE Mestenr sc... 46 3% to 4% in....scc0cee el 


Beyond the above 


disco y 
lap welded steel tubes pnts, 5 fives extra are given om 


and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


ea ee eee 60 
1% ae egnees 52 Fae 3a is. . cae 7 
2% tn. ejareesseees 36 eo eose nn ves eee 
24 and $y, gions 4%, 5 and 6 in...... - 46 
Hot-Rolled 
2 and 2% in....... l, 
2% and 2% in....... 12 :4,0 OH M+» esas Hy 
— Mh. sakes anh ee kee 
Se 48 4%, 5 and 6 in....... 48 


Less carloads ; 
than four gages | saprints less. Add $8 per net ton for more 


heavier than stand y 
up to and including 24 ft “Size emailer “ian 2 eee 
2 - Sizes smal 
and digest Taremeafec°sPe eld at mechantoal Cube i 
ant. t sizes a 
price of next larger outside diameter ant henwee ae — 


Seamless Mechanical Tubi 
. ub 
qarbon under @.30 base.......... 85 to 87 
= 0.30 to 0.40 base........ . : 3 ‘83 to 85 Heetpe 
ai is usual differentials and extra fc eS 
scounts rdnge higher, or cutting. Warehouse 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron............... $4.55 
Old oy ey SLY Per Comt WER... ..ccccccs 4.40 
Mesabi ssemer, 51.50 per cent iron...............00. 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron.............. 4.25 
High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent.................. 4.15 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
fron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.50c. to 10c. 
[ron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus................ 44c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 

DES GUE GOIN nods cceccccecccces $9.00 to $11.00 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent CrzOx, 

crude, per ton, c.if., Atlantic seaboard... 22.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoS,, New York............... 800. 

Coke and Coal 

(Per Net Ton) 
Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connelisville prompt....... $3.00 to $3.20 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 4.00to 4.50 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Ba. mines....... 1.50 to 2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 1.75 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines......... 2.00to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... ‘ +» 1.46to L5@ 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines................. 1.50 to 1.60 

Ferroalloys 

ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton.............. $115.00 
ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

MUARIIS DOCt, GULF BAM. cccviccccccccccss 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... $82.50to 85.00 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent.......ccssceccese 145.00 to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal..... 90c. to 95c. 


Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 
60 to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. 
URINE iia 9's bub We et ns's bee oe eee vad 11.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
SSS O06 -cicece Cwessivbevesvecedeséadsabese 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent.............. $33.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent.............. 32.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent; $35.50; 11 per cent, 
$37.50; 12 per cent, $39.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon, 10 
to 14 per cent, $42; furnace with an advance of $1 per unit 
for material above 10 per cent. 

Silvery iron, 6 per cent $25; 7 per cent, $26; 8 per cent, 
$27.50; 9 per cent, $29.50; 10 per cent, $31.50; 11 per 
cent, $33.50; 12 per cent, $35.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $18.00 to $19.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.i.f. 


Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton........ 18.00 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 

Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania .........«+:+: $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
DE: acetveanas ven ad 48.00 to 50.00 43.00to 45.00 
Sen hia rake he tm Kaw aaen 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
er eo 43.00 to 45.00 40.00to 43.00 
EE oe ae dels owen 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
NOS nn ck wh ben ok Candle 45.00 to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Goes Bre GIAF, POP GOR. ccc ccccesiovccs 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

PE 8 cbc kc wabs cd essed tedesec ces 40.00 
CE, navvaee vdedenesbeusdeocdebeate ees 49.00 
DL oa ade ddewse Cee Chase eeiees’ 54.00 
es ee OO, . naw cevecesepecsace 8.00to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, Pa.)......+s«+s++5. 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.).....-++eseeee% 40.00 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton..........«+e+- 48.00 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago) 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 


Eagle carriage bolts..........+++.-- 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Tae Welle ...ccccduceccssesceses 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50 and 10 per cent off list 

Other style heads... .....sesseecseesecees 20 per cent extra 
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Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t, nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square......... 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. . . . 4.40c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.10c. off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. ..45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
WHE. wan s cdiacasGSerdunsensstvecueece 6c. to 5.50c. off list 

*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
cent less than above for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and cold punched nuts the discount is 25c. less per 10¢ Ib 
than quoted above for less than car lots. 

(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits) 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 


*% in. and smaller, U. 8. S........ 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
& in. and larger, U. 8S. S........ 75, 10 and 5 per cent off Iiet 
Smal] sizes, & A. B......... 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S.A.E.. % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 6 per cent off list 

Stove bolts in packages. .........««+; 80 and 5 per cent off list 

Stove bolts tn bulk.........«.. 80 and 5 and 2% per cent off list 

Tire BOMB ..ccccsscccscccecsecees 560, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

8.A.E. U. 8.8. S.A. BE U. 8. 8. 

ee. . ace wnsn $0.44 $0.44 i meee $2.35 $2.40 
Ms 6 é60c8 515 515 ae 3.60 3.60 
or coeaue .62 66 WM. eccose 6.56 5.80 
sh ccoeun .79 90 1%-inm. ..... 8.90 8.90 
Yin Seqgaws 1.01 1.05 IM-in, 22.0 12.60 13.10 
“a. Geedcre 1.38 1.42 1%-in. ..... 18.35 18.36 
on wweeee 1.70 1.73 1%-in. ..... 21.00 21.00 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed within sone limits) 
Milled cap SCTeWS.......ceeeeee%% 80, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 10 per cent off list 


Milled headless set screws, cut thread .80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8, thread, 

80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off lat 
Upset hex. cap screws, S A. E. thread, 

80, 10, 10 and & per cent off list 


Upset set SCTOWS.......6csceeees 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Mille@ GtUGe . ncccccccccccccssocons osuaese 75 per cent off list 
Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 
Rolling billets, 4-im. and over. ......-eseeeees $35.60 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons.........+«.+. 40.50 
Forging billets, guaranteed analysis......... 46.50 
Sees WD ua ncccGues deekennedeae £2 66bb0 ees < 37.00 
GND “nccccccancteacdsteseebvedareseguusepe cs 35.50 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in 46.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than -in... $2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock..........sse0% 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40......... 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75...... ..» 1,60 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........««. 10.00 per ton over base 
Wire FOGe, S616. occ cccccccccsctcceses 15.00 per ton over base 
Gizolp, ereoved, POP We ow ccecseccveveccesessetes 2e. to 2.106. 
Skelp, sheared, per ID... ...cccccccerceeseeseses 2c. to 2.100. 
Skelp, universal, per ID... ....cccececeeeeneeunee 2e. to 2.100 





*Chicago mill base is $50. Cleveland mill base, $46 


Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 


8. A. EB. 

Series Bare 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100°(%% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon) .. .$3.00 to $3.25 
SEDO CEG POD. 6c 6acasransnessecadcccees 4.50to 4.76 
SEOO CEG WOUGGED coccccccccccccecsveessiness 6.00to 6.26 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) .........eccceceesees 3.50to 3.66 
3200 (Nickel Ciromium) ...... 2.6.6 eceeeeeee x 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) .........-6.sseeeeeee 71.50to 7.76 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ..........6s+s+eeeee- 6.50to 6.76 
CLOW. CCRPCIIONED TRUER cdccondececcccestteees 3.50 
§200° (Chromium Steel) ..ccccccccccsevcscsses 7.50 to “es 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)..........««.«- 425to 4. 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.00to 4.26 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)......... 3.60 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 6.55 Carbon, 0.15 

VORRIIED  o.cn en cdkbbwdedschdeannececeesas 4.26 to 4.56 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)..........-.+«.« 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum). . 4.26 


Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)............ 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 M reeset ite waae 4.75 to 6.00 

Above prices are for hot-rol steel bars, forging query. 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is ic. per Ib. 
higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for a 
ton, is - =- 2 for pare of Ge come — For — 
under x 4-in. down to @ ne} -in. squares, 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x bite price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


With 25,000 Tons Booked in Week, April Ap- 
pears Fully Up to March 


Another 25,000-ton week in bookings of fabricated 
structural steel brings the weekly average for April, 
as reported to THE Inon Ace, in the case of the larger 
size projects, to over 31,000 tons against 30,000 tons as 
the weekly average in March. Philadelphia subway 
work brought the public awards to over 15,000 tons 
and business and industria) structures account for 6000 
tons and railroads for 2800 tons. Fresh inquiries ap- 
peared for 20,000 tons. Awards include the following: 


William McKinley temple, West 155th Street. New York 





200 tons, to Lehigh Stru Steel Co 
Wart Realty C New York, garage on West Fifty- 
fourth Street, 499 tons, to Harris Structural Steel C 
Factory Harrison Avenus Brooklyr a. 6) tons 


to McClintic-Marshall C- 
Hell Gate power station. New York, 154 tons, to New 
York Shipbuilding Co 





American Smelting & Refining C El Paso, Tex 20 
tons, to El Paso Bridge & Iron Works 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, bridge at Buffalo 
650 tons, to Bethlehem Steel C« 

Clinchfield Railroad, Clinchfield, Va., car shops, 650 tons 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridges, 125 tons, t Americar 
Bridge Co 

Machine shop, Oswego, N. Y 175 tons, to Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. 

Pederal Reserve. B: ph §25 tons 
to McClintic-Marst 

Cambr Building Thirty-third Street and Fiftt 
Avenus York, 17090 tons t Hedden Iron Construc- 





tion Co 
Elks’ Lodge, Fairmont, W. Va 100 tons, to Fairmont 
Elks Building Co. 


Broad Street subway, Philadelphia, third sectior 14,008 
tons, awarded by general contractor, Keystone State Con 
struction Co to McClintic-Marshe" “o 

Navesink River bridge, Red B j 5 tor 
American Bridge Co 

Hood Rubber Co Watertown Mass plant additior 
126 tons. to A. L. Smith Iron Works, Chelsea, Mass 

West Virginia highway bridges, 2300 tons, t Oregonia 
Bridge Co 

Kentucky State highway bridg« 150 tons, to V cennes 
Bridge Co 

Dixie Constructior Co Birmingham transmission 
towers § tons, to American Bridge Co 

Michigan Central Railroad bridg: Kalamazoo Mic} 
29 


325 tons, to American Bridge © 

Bridge over San Joaquin River, near Mossdak Cal. 
289 tons, fixed span to Virginia Bridge & Iron C movable 
span to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Missouri Pacifi bridge repairs, Little Rock Junction 
Ark., 366 tons, to Stupp Brothers, St. Louis 

National Biscuit Co Denver Colo baking plant 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Pantages Theater, Market, Hyde and Grove Streets, Sar 
Francisco, 1100 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery C 

Woodland school gymnasium, Woodland, Cal 10) tons 
to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co 

High school auditorium addition, Stocktor Cal 100 
tons. to Pacific Coast Engineering Co 


Apartment house Leavenworth Street near O'Farrell 
Street, San Francisco, 150 tons, to Central Iron Works 
Apartment house, Post Street west of Leavenworth 


Street, San Francisco, 200 tons, to Central Iron Works 

Southern Pacific Co 190 tons, San Francisco, to un 
named fabricator 

Southern Pacific Equipment Co Sar Francisco, 450 
tons, to unnamed fabricator 

Galveston, Tex., pipe line 100 tons, to Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. 

Fisher Body Corporation, Cleveland, 350 tons, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co 

Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, 300 tons, to 
Bidlitz & Ross 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated stee! work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Level Club, New York, 5000 tons 

Loft building, 49 West Thirty-seventh Street, New York 
1400 tons 

Loft building, Madison Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, 3000 tons. 
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New York Central railroad, bridge, 150 tons. 


New York Rapid Transit Co., car barns on Lenox Ave- 
ue 225 tons 


Texas Utility Co., building, 500 tons. 
Union Tank Car Co., Whiting, Ind., repair shop, 46 


Newark. N. J.. West Side high school, 300 tons. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, bridges, 150 tons 
Paper mill, Fitchburg, Mass., 1016 tons. 


liams & Carlton Cs Hartford, Conn., building 


tons 


Manchester Light & Traction Co., Manchester, N. H., 


power station addition, 157 tons. 


Hospital, Hanover, Pa., 200 tons. 

Hospital, Asyla, N. J., 150 tons. 

Third National Bank, Dayton, Ohio, 1500 tons 

Summitt Avenue bridge, Dayton, 2250 tons 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, warehouse, 
125 tons. 

Reakirt Realty Co., Cincinnati, building, 100 tons 

Apartment hotel, Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 1500 tons 
jarvis Hunt & Co., architect. 

Power station, Edwardsport, Ind., 500 tons, Sargent & 
Lundy, Chicago, architects. 

United States Naval Training Station, Great Lakes 
Ill., bridge, 430 tons. 

Northern Pacific, Thirty-third Avenue Minneapolis 
bridge, 685 tons. 

Singer Building, State Street, Chicago, 470 tons 

University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind., gymnasium 
addition, 170 tons 

Lake Shore Drive-Mason Street bridge at Milwaukee 
400 tons, bids close May 11. 

Eighth Street bridge, Manitowoc, Wis., 250 tons, general 
contract awarded to Klug & Smith, Mack Block 
Milwaukee 

Apartment house, Modesto, Cal, 180 tons 

City of San Francisco, San Jose and Mount Vernon 
Avenue bridge, 116 tons 

Northwestern University medical building, Chicago, 2000 


Power plant, Muncie, Ind., 1500 tons 

Schukraft Co., Chicago, wagon factory, 200 tons 
Consistory Temple, Des Moines, Iowa, 1500 tons. 

Knights of Columbus building, Omaha, Neb., 400 tons. 
South Water Street improvement, Section 2, Chicago, 200 


Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Elyria, Ohio, office and factory 


buildings, 400 tons 


Garfield high schooi, Akron, Ohio, 200 tons, bids taken 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Prospects for Early Railroad Car Purchases 
Improved 





Orders for 175 freight cars came to light in the 


week, also the report of the closing of 1800 cars, and 
inquiries appeared for upward of 1900 cars with pros- 
pects for early consideration of 7000 additional. The 
chief items of interest are the following: 


The Genet Electric C has purchased 10 steel under- 


car bodies from the American Car & 


tram -tor 

Foundry C 
The Punxiar Coal & Cok 

with the American C 


The Union Refr 


e Co. has closed on 50 mine cars 
ar & Foundry Co 

igerator Transit Co, has purchased 25 
steel us derframes fr« the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Florida East Coast has closed on 15 passenger 


coaches and 1) baggage cars with the Pullman Car & Mfg 
Corporatior 
The C} eatin 

} hile Exploration Co., New York, has purchased 15 


flat « of ) tons « t 5 
’ ul t apacity and 15 flat car bodies from the 


Magor Car Co 


The Missou s T 
ies 1 ri-Kansas-Texas is reported to have closed on 
| x, 990 refrigerator and 300 hopper cars 

The Illinois Traction Co. is 


inquiring for 50 to 100 com- 
posite hopper cars 


The United Fruit Co 


The Minn is Inquiring for 40 fruit 


ipolis & St Louis 


being in the market 
will probably buy 20 


100 gondola 


The S 


cars 
Railroad, which has been 
for locomotive equipment, 
ae iS Inquiring for 1000 box, 
v refrigerator and 200 flat cars 

Paul is « xpec 
imqguiry for 5500 


mentioned as 


engines It 


ted to place orders May 1 against its 


car Q iy : 
: ars and j addition will inquire for 500 
000 gondola cars, 500 ¢ 


1000 stock cars 
The Quaker City Tank Line 


cars to be leased t Swif “ 
Os t & Co j . 
Car C «& with the General American 


automobile 


cars 


the rebuilding of © 1000 flat cars and 


has placed 100 refrigerator 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


‘Bimerascneneevennnenssasraneanae isis 


MONONA ARAN UTED OMEN TELNAES 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


se reseed ans bbabs eae LT obs 


Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 
—————_——_,, (Spot) ——“— — I 
Electro- New New St New St 

April Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
Ses dae Si 13.50 13.12% 52.62% 7.75 7.40 7.20 6.85 
Bey aaeds 13.50 13.25 8.62% 7.75 7.40 7.30 6.95 
wee ssa as 13.75 13.3744 54.20 7.85 7.50 7.40 7.05 
| Serr 13.75 13.50 54.62% 7.85 7.50 7.35 7.00 
Bas ska 13.75 13.50 54.45 7.90 7.60 7.35 7.00 
28 3.75 13.50 55.25 7 7 


90) 1.60 7.27% 6.92% 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 1 


New York 
NEw York, Apri! 28. 
Prices are higher in most markets and buying is not 
active. Copper has advanced, some think too rapidly. 
Tin is considerably higher than a week ago with fairly 
good sales. Demand for lead has revived decidedly. 
Zine is higher but very quiet. 


Copper.—Some serious talk of curtailing output, to- 
gether with a stronger market in London, have been 
the causes of an advancing market here. In the last 
few days, particularly the latter part of last week, 
electrolytic copper had advanced ‘4c. per Ib. above the 
low point or to 13.75c., delivered. Good buying by con- 
sumers is reported at various stages of the advance. 
Yesterday and today the market has turned extremely 
dull and the quotation is nominal at 13.75c., delivered, 
with the probability that this could be shaded to 
13.62%c. Copper for export sold late last week as 
high as 13.60c. f.a.s., but today only 13.55c. is bid. The 
market has evidently reached a halting place, due 
partly to a desire to weigh the effect of the German 
election, and both producers and consumers are wait- 
ing to see which direction the market will take. Lake 
copper is quoted at 13.75c., delivered. 

Tin.—Spotty business in Straits tin is reported for 
the week with sales large on one day and small on 
another, due largely to the London market. Approxi- 
mately 1300 tons changed hands, with dealers more ac- 
tive than consumers. The market was quite active on 
Saturday, April 25, 300 tons changing hands, mostly 
taken by dealers, and yesterday in a quieter market 
200 tons probably was sold. Today the market has 
been very quiet. It is generally admitted, from de- 
velopments in the last week, that larger consumers are 
well covered with smaller ones not so much so. De 
liveries into consumption for April are expected to run 
heavy, being estimated at about 7000 tons. Prices have 
been advancing rapidly with spot Straits tin quoted 
today at 55.25¢c., New York. Higher values for the 
pound sterling have been a factor in the advance 
Prices in London today are considerably higher than a 
week ago, about £12 per ton, with spot standard quoted 
at £246 2s. 6d., future standard at £248 5s. and spot 
Straits at £252 2s. 6d. The Singapore market yester- 
day was £250 15s. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been 3570 tons, with 3640 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The market has turned strong and advanc- 
ing with heavy sales. Buyers evidently held back as 
long as they could and, as is often the case in this mar- 
ket, have all started to buy at once. Just previous to 
the advance the leading interest reduced its contract 
price to 7.75¢c., New York, where it still remains. In 
the outside market quotations are about 20 points 
higher than a week ago, or 7.60c., St. Louis, and 7.90¢c., 
New York. 

Zinc.—This market also has turned stronger. Due 
partly to a revival of export inquiry and sales, prime 
Western zinc has sold as high as 7.05c., St. Louis, 
which is about %c. higher than a week ago. Yesterday 
and today, however, the market has been extremely 
quiet and a little easier with the metal available at 
6.90¢. to 6.95c., St. Louis, today, or 7.25c. to 7.30c., New 
York. There is practically no interest on the part of 
domestic consumers. 


.c. higher 
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Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel in wholesale lots 
are quoted at 3le. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic 
nickel available at 38c. 

Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
prompt and early delivery are quoted at 11.25c¢. to 
11.50c., New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. to 28c. per Ib., delivered. 

Old Metals.—There is a better feeling in the market 
and prices are higher. Dealers’ selling prices are as 
follows in cents per Ib.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible 13.00 
Copper, heavy and wire 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ; 10.50 
Heavy, machine composition 9.875 
Brass, heavy ‘ ‘ &.00 
Brass, light ‘ : 6.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 8.78 
Lead, heavy 7.00 
Lead, tea : 5.50 
Zine ° . ‘ 4.50 
Cast aluminum 19.00 
Sheet aluminum 19.00 


Chicago 


APRIL 28.—-Copper, tin, lead and zinc have advanced, 
antimony alone declining. Buying, while heavy, has 
been largely professional. The consuming trade has 
not yet taken hold. Among the old metals grades of 
copper, brass and tin have advanced. We quote, in 
carload lots: Lake copper, 14c.; tin, 55.75c.; lead, 
7.50c.; zinc, 7.05¢.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 
13.50c. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bottoms, 
9.25c.; red brass, 8.25c.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; lead pipe, 
6.25¢.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 28¢.; tin foil, 32c.; 
block tin, 40c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


JAPAN BUYS RAILS 


Government Railroads Take Bids on 10,000 Tons 
—American Importers Active 





New York, April 28.—The rail inquiry of the Im- 
perial Government Railways in Japan is one of the 
outstanding pieces of current export business. Bids 
open tomorrow, Apr‘! 29, on 5000 tons of 60-lb. and 5000 
tons of 75-lb. sections with 600 tons of splice bars. 
The inquiry of the Nippon Oil Co. for its usual tin 
plate requirements has not yet appeared, although ex- 
pected any day. According to a current report, a large 
part of this tonnage has been placed with British mak- 
ers, but this is rather generally doubted by exporters 
in close touch with Japan. 

The Chinese market is developing more activity than 
was apparent in February and March, but purchases are 
confined to small lots of second hand material. Chinese 
offers for wire shorts are still considered too low in 
most instances for business, seldom exceeding $44 to 
$45 per ton, c.i.f. Chinese port. There is some interest 
in tin plate serap and tin plate wasters. 

Importers of European steel who sel] to American 
consumers along seaboard are encountering some dif- 
ficulty in closing business in the face of a soft condi- 
tion of prices of domestic producers. The consumer 
contracting for Belgian or French material is faced 
with the uncertainty of the American market price. 
There is a fair volume of inquiry for foreign structural! 
material, reinforcing bars and occasionally rails. The 
greatest effort of importers seems to be largely in the 
New England district and the Southwest, principally 
Texas. 


Belgian coal production in 1924 totalled 23,359,790 
metric tons, or an average of 1,947,000 tons per month, 
against 1,909,660 tons per month in 1923 and 1,903,000 
tons in 1913. Coke production in 1924 was 4,159,310 
tons, or 346,000 tons per month, against 346,366 tons 
in 1923 and 293,580 tons in 1913. In January, 1925, 
was produced 2,125,150 tons of coal; in February, 
1,896,480 tons; coke production having been respec- 
tively 369,400 and 342,480 tons. 
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PERSONAL 


rarker &. Wuson has resigned as vice-president of 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. He had been associated 
with the company a number of years and previous to 
the recent reorganization was in charge of operations. 
G. A. White, who has been metallurgist and assistant 
to the president, has been promoted to the active man- 
agement of the plant as assistant to R. H. Clark, vice- 
president in charge of operations. 


George Graham Bell, for the past five years vice- 
president and general manager Pardee Steel Cor- 
poration, Perth Amboy, N. J., has resigned, effective 
May 1, after engineering the sale of the Pardee com- 
pany, reported elsewhere. After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he studied applied science, 
Mr. Bell entered the employ of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. in 1907. During American participation in 
the War he was commissioned in the Sixteenth Field 
Company of Canadian Engineers, being attached part 
of the time to the Imperial Munitions Board. For 
some months thereafter he was back with Jones & 
Laughlin, leaving in April, 1920, to assume his duties 
with the Pardee company. 

Charles C. Boyden, resident district manager in 
Boston for Crocker Brothers, who has been ill the 
past two or three months, has resigned and expects 
to take a vacation before resuming business. 

S. R. Olson, director International Construction 
Co., Ltd., successor to Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., 
Ltd., 56 Kingsway, London, W. C., England, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in the United States, with head- 
quarters in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 

George H. Playter, for several years identified with 
the New York office of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, has been appointed New York represen- 
tative of the cold-rolling and other machinery build- 
ing firm of Kane & Roach, Syracuse, N. Y. He will 
have an office at Room 530, Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 30 Church Street, New York. 


Harry Scullin, president Scullin Steel Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Terminals. He has been 
a member of the committee since it was organized 
several years ago to study local terminal problems. 
Mr. Scullin is now in Europe. 


Albert L. Marks, Albert L. Marks & Co., has re- 
turned to his office at 642 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, after an absence of over three months on 
account of ill health. 


H. W. Redman, associated for several years with 
the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. and 
formerly assistant manager of that company’s Pitts- 
burgh office, has been appointed to succeed R. M. 
Nelson as manager of the Chicago district, with 
headquarters in the Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


G. G. Thorp, vice-president [Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a_ ten-weeks’ cruise of 
the Mediterranean. 


Louis N. Burns, formerly vice-president and sales 
manager J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., and 
more recently general manager Kingman Plow Co., 
St. Louis, has been elected executive director of the 
Racine Association of Commerce, and will assume the 
duties May 1. Mr. Burns retired from the Case 
company in 1920 to become president of the oO. E. 
Szekely Co., Moline, Ill., manufacturer of engines and 
agricultural machinery, later going to St. Louis. He 
was at one time president of the old Racine Chamber 
of Commerce, which was the nucleus of the present 
organization. 

Wilbur E. Petty has become associated with the 
E. G. Long Co., 50 Church Street, New York, under 
whose auspices he will continue to sell products of 
the American High-Speed Chain Co., Indianapolis. 

H. G. Moore, general sales manager Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., for the past ten years, and 
vice-president since December, 1916, has resigned, 
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effective July 1. During the ten years of Mr. Moore’s 
management the company’s volume of sales more than 
quadrupled: 


A. B. Weaver, whose resignation from the Chicago 
sales force of Rogers, Brown & Co. was announced 
last week, has become associated with the Indiana 
Coke & Gas Co, as foundry sales engineer in Chicago 
territory. 


William P. Gargan, for 14 years a chief engineer 
with the Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of pumps, has resigned and will become 
affiliated with the Kingsford Machine Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., in a like capacity. 

F. H. Hill has become associated with the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, in its machinery sales 
department and will have charge of the company’s 
machinery sales in the southern Ohio territory with 
headquarters at Columbus. 


H. D. Cushman of the Ferro Enameling Co. of 
Cleveland is now operating the Pacific Enameling & 
Mfg. Co. of Oakland, Cal. Joe Paul, formerly with 
the Wolverine Enameling Co., Detroit, and H. B. 
Nahler are in charge of the Oakland plant, and Paul 
Quay of the Ferro Enamel company is spending a 
few months there installing new equipment. 


W. F. Robertson, president W. F. Robertson Steel 
& Iron Co., Cincinnati, has just returned from an 
extended trip to the Orient, having traveled more 
than 30,000 miles on his journey. 


George L. Packer of the Ohio State Stove & Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Strickland Kneass, Jr., previously steam engineer 
with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has been 
appointed chief engineer and general manager of the 
Costello Engineering Co., Leetsdale, Pa. 


Robert P. Miller, vice-president and general man- 
ager Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., left April 
27, on a six-weeks’ tour of the East. He will visit 
structural steel, crane and hoist plants. H. G. Miller, 
president of the same company, will join him in New 
York the latter part of May. 


T. J. Costello will continue as vice-president of 
the recently incorporated Costello Engineering Co., 
Leetsdale, Pa., which purchased the Costello patents 
on sheet and tin mill furnaces, together with draw- 
ings and patterns of annealing furnaces. 


L. A. Leissler, who has been connected for several 
years with the plant of the Reynolds Electric Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of motor driven appliances, 
has been given charge temporarily of the New York 
office at 129 West Thirty-first Street. C. O. Terris 
has been appointed sales representative to work in 
home territory and in the Middle West. 


J. P. Case has been appointed sales manager of 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, and 
will also have charge of Cleveland division sales. 
Other appointments by the company include J. F. 
Poland, manager of the Chicago office and E. W 
Taylor, manager at Pittsburgh. 

G. H. Hedrick has been a 


sentative for the Thomas Spacing Machine Co. with 
office at 1401 Monadnock Block, Chicago He was 
formerly connected with the Pittsburgh office 
R. E. Kinkead, 
welder division of the 
has been transferred 
will be regional direct 
in the Ellicott Square 


i oe E. Butler, former Lehigh University foot- 
ail star, has been appointed superintendent of the 


open-hearth departme j 
eh p ent of the Otis Steel Co., 


ppointed Western repre- 


former chief engineer of the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
to the sales department. He 


or of sales, with headquarters 
Building, Buffalo. wie 


E. M. Herr, president Westi 
; sid estinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., now has his office in the Westinghouse 
Building, New York. : 


R. A. Weaver, president Ferro Enamel Supply 
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Co., Cleveland, recently returned from an eight- 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


M. K. Epstein has discontinued the business of 
the Heat Treating Equipment & Supply Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., to become district manager for the Gilbert 
& Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., at the New 
York offices, 26 Broadway. He represented the Gilbert 
& Barker company in the Philadelphia district from 
1912 to 1920. 


W. A. Prendergast, who has been New York dis- 
trict manager of sales for the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corporation and Tacony Steel Co. for the past two 
years, has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation and gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Tacony Steel Co., succeed- 
ing H. A. Baxter, who resigned. 


Evan F. Jones, formerly with the Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Corporation and the Morgan Construction 


| OBITUARY 


GEORGE MESTA, president Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died in New York, April 22. He had been in 
poor health for some time. Mr. Mesta was born in 
Bethel Township, Pa., 
March 31, 1862, and was 
educated in the _ public 
schools there, also at Beth- 
el Academy and was grad- 
uated from the Western 
University of Pennsy!- 
vania Engineering School, 
Class of 1885. In 1886 he 
engaged as engineer with 
Totten & Co., Pittsburgh, 
designing engines and 
rolling mill machinery. In 
1887 he organized the 
Leechburg Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. and became vice- 
president and general 
manager of the company. 
Two years later he was 
elected president of the 
company. In 1898 he or- 

GEORGE MESTA ganized the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co. and as its presi- 
dent started the building 

of the present plant at West Homestead, Pa. In the lat- 
ter part of 1898, the Mesta company purchased the 
plants of the Leechburg Foundry & Machine Co. and 
the Robinson Rea Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Mesta 
was a member of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and the Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. He was also a mem- 
ber of many social organizations in Pittsburgh, New 
York and Washington. 

RADFORD STOCKBRIDGE, founder and president Stock- 
bridge Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., died at his home 
on April 21, aged 73 years. He was born in Peru, Me., 
learned the machinist trade, and first settled in Ash- 
land, Mass. He moved to Worcester 45 years ago, and 
in 1896 established the Stockbridge Machine Co. to 
manufacture lathes and the shaper which he continued 
to make in improved types until his death. After a 
few years he abandoned the building of lathes. He 
leaves his wife and three sons. 

E. J. Stormer, for many years chief chemist, J. |. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., died sud- 
denly on April 20 at his residence, while making final 
preparations for moving to California to improve his 
health. He was born in Indianapolis in 1878. 

JOHN CARRUTHERS, aged 70 years, president Besse- 
mer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa., died at his home 
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Co., Worcester, Mass., has resigned as president and 
general manager of the Atlas Die-Casting Co. of 
that city. 

Frank R. Anderson, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., has been elected president of the Cleve- 
land Purchasing Agents’ Association, Cleveland, and 
J. E. O’Brien of the Fanner Mfg. Co. has been named 
vice-president for the ensuing year. 


G. A. Doeright, president of the Falcon Bronze Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, announces that the plant on Poland 
Avenue of the Lumen Bearing Co., recently acquired 
by purchase, will be operated as a copper foundry, with 
John C, Bramer, formerly of the New Process Copper 
Co., Pittsburgh, in charge of production. William 
Smith of the New Process company and Louis M. Nes- 
selbush of the Lumen Bearing company will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Doeright and James L. Wick, Jr., in 
caring for requirements of customers. 


in that city April 24, following a year’s illness with 
Bright’s disease. He founded the Gas Engine company 
in 1890 and was its president until his death. 


C. W. ELLtis, who had been in charge of the eastern 
territory for the Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago, maker 
of motor driven appliances, during the last six years, 
died on April 8. 


KLaus Souuig, chief engineer Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., who died April 19, as noted in this column 
last week, was born at Trondhjems, Norway, in 1889. 
He attended the local schools, graduating from the 
Trondhjems Technical College in 1909. In September 
that year he came to America and joined the engineer- 
ing department of the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 
The next year he became associated with the engineer- 
ing department of the Sargent Lundy Co., Chicago and 
in 1911 he went with the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. 
Three years later, Lief Lee, then chief engineer of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., placed Mr. Sollie in 
charge of mines. Later he became assistant chief en- 
gineer continuing in that position until Mr. Lee severed 
his connection with the Sheet & Tube Company in 1921. 
Mr. Sollie then became chief engineer and held this 
position to the time of his death. Besides his wife, he 
leaves his mother, Mrs. Ida Christensen, two brothers, 
Iver and Vilhelm Sollie, and a sister, Mrs. Inger 
Stranglander, all in Norway. Mr. Sollie was a member 
of the Engineers’ Club and of the Poland Country Club, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Micnae.t G. Hayes, a highly esteemed member of 
the structural sales department, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died April 26 at his home in that city fol- 
lowing a brief illness of pneumonia. He had been 
identified with the company for about 24 years and his 
acquaintance with the matters pertaining to that 
branch of the company’s business was so complete and 
his judgment so good as to the routing and methods of 
filling orders that his passing is regarded by officers 
of the company as a real loss. Possessing a kindly 
manner, few met him without soon regarding him as a 
friend. Within the company he had a wide circle of 
friends, and even a greater one outside the organiza- 
tion. He was born in Pittsburgh 48 years ago and had 
made his home there throughout his life. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Election 


The directors of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
April 28 reelected James A. Campbell president for 
the twenty-second consecutive year. W. J. Morris, 
who has been treasurer and assistant secretary, was 
elected vice-president in charge of finances and ac- 
counting. W. E. Meub, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected secretary-treasurer. R. M. Welch, 
secretary to President Campbell and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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Widespread Effect of Decision 


(Concluded from page 1275) 
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the shippers. Chicago and Illinois shippers are ex- 
pected to meet early in May and no doubt Indiana in- 


terests will also convene at an early date. A logical 
outcome of these conferences would be the appoint 
ment of committees representing shippers and carriers 
respectively for joint consideration of the question. 

It is the desire of those interested that any future 
proceedings shall not be unduly prolonged. 


Pittsburgh Dubious About Rate Order 


Fears Cut in Chicago Mill Prices Will Wipe Out Gain— 


Water and Rail Rate to Memphis and 
St. Louis Announced 


PitrspurGH, April 27—The idea that the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so-called Jones & Laughlin case restores Pittsburgh 
and nearby districts to the status of the Pittsburgh 
plus days does not find much subscription among steel 
makers here. On the contrary, the tendency still is to 
regard the decision as of little consequence and there 
are still a numer of traffic men who have studied the 
decision without having arrived at a definite idea of 
its portent. Raising of rates out of the Chicago dis- 
trict probably will be made by the railroads, but there 
is some question as to whether they will reduce the 
rates from Pittsburgh and other points which inter- 
vened in the case without asking for a hearing. 

Boiled down, Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh district 
manufacturers now have to absorb on an average about 
$3.50 a ton in freight into the area embraced by the 
order; the rate revision means that they will have to 
absorb about $1.80 per ton in freight to be on equal 
footing with Chicago district mills. By the simple ex- 
pedient of a cut in the Chicago mill prices of $2 a ton, 
the position of Pittsburgh mills would be the same as 
it is under existing rates. There is a fear here that 
since Chicago will no doubt want to hold all of its ad- 
vantages, manufacturers there will make such a re- 
duction. The same prices at Chicago and at Pittsburgh 
would leave matters much as they are today, because 
the fact that there has been a differential was one of 
the helpful factors in enabling Pittsburgh mills to go 
west as far as they have. 


Contest Seems Probable 


It is believed that Chicago district producers will 
lend aid to the railroads in any effort made by the 
latter to avoid cutting rates from Pittsburgh and since 
a contest over the matter seems likely, steel company 
traffic men are predicting that it will be at least Jan. 1 
next before the change will take place and some put 
the date even farther off. Rates out of the Chicago 
district were low, but had the sanction of the Public 
Service Commissions of Illinois and Indiana. The rail- 
roads in raising the tariffs, however, will have the 
support of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the ground that the rates authorized by the State com- 
missions are in conflict with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings. 

Pittsburgh is disappointed that the order was not 
more nearly along the line of the Disque recommenda- 
tions, which would have given the district the desired 
relief; also, that the decision does not change the long 
haul rates. It was thought that the revision would 
have included through rates to points beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, instead of the present rates, which are a com- 
bination of local hauls and leave Chicago in a favorable 
position. 

Use of Waterways 


Meanwhile, Pittsburgh district steel makers are 
figuring on increased use of the inland waterways as a 
means of competing with the Chicago district mills in 
the West and Southwest. The Weirton Steel Co. has 
announced a start on the construction of river shipping 
facilities at its Weirton plant. Other companies hav- 
ing river locations have similar plans, but are waiting 
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on the river improvements now under way that will 
insure a sufficient water stage at all times to make 
possible all the year round shipments Lefore going 
ahead actively with them. Rail and water shipments 
on an increasing scale are possible now that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad has filed a tariff effective 
April 30, giving a water and rail rate from Glassport, 
Monessen, Pittsburgh, Steubenville and Wheeling to 
Memphis and St. Louis through Louisville. No sus- 
pension having been asked, the rate becomes effective 
on April 30, and other roads that can provide the same 
service will adopt the rate. 


Low Barge Rates 


The rate on barge shipments, with 400 tons as a 
minimum, is 36.4c. per 100 lb. on cotton ties, as against 
the present all rail rate of 47c. per 100 lb. to Memphis, 
and on other iron and steel products there is a water 
and rail charge of 40.7c. per 100 lb. against the present 
all rail rate of 56c. To St. Louis, the rail and water 
rate through Louisville will be 35c. per 100 Ib. against 
45c., the present all rail rate. These rates are on the 
barges of commercial towing companies; steel com- 
panies having their own barges will have a lower 
charge, such as they enjoy in shipping in their own 
cars. Fortnightly shipments to Memphis and St. Louis 
can be made under this water and rail method of ship- 
ment, and deliveries can be made with more assurance 
of arrival than by all water movement, which is de- 
pendent upon river stages, pending the completion of 


the locks and dams in the lower reaches of the Ohio 
River. 





Sewer Pipe Contract 


_ BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 28.—The Southern Sewer 
Pipe Works has closed contract with the city of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for 260 cars of vitrified salt glazed sewer 
pipe, the city paying approximately $80,000 for the 
pipe. The city of Memphis recently had a bond issue 
of $900,000 for sanitary and storm sewer improvement 
in the city, as well as street and sidewalk development, 
and the laying of the soil pipe is part of the develop- 


ment. This is the largest contract booked in years for 
sewer pipe. 


In connection with the article in THE IRON AGE of 
April 23, concerning the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration case, new and old rates were erroneously set 


forth for Springfie ; sly 
field, ~ pringfield, Ind. It should have read Spring- 


Recommendation of directors to sell the plant .and 
good-will of the Traut & Hine Mfg. Co., maker of 
metal specialties, New Britain, Conn., to the North & 
Judd Mfg. Co., also of New Britain, has been approved 
by stockholders. The transfer is said to involve $280,- 


000 cash, the buyer assuming obligations on $215,000 
in bonds. * 
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New Books Received 


A Text Book of Metzilography. Chemistry and 
physics of the metals and their alloys. By Gustav 
Tammann. Translated by Reginald Scott Dean and 
Leslie Gerald Swenson. Pages 388, 6% x 9% in., illus- 
trated. Published by the Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 
19 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. Price, $6. 

Mailing List Directory and Classified Index to Trade 
Directories. By Linda H. Morley and Adelaide C. 
Kight under the direction of John Cotton Dana. Pages 
727, 6 x 9% in. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $10. 

Journal of the Iron & Steel Institute. Vol. CX., No. 
11. Edited by George C. Lloyd, secretary. Pages 531, 
5% x 8% in., illustrated. Published at the offices of 
the Institute, 28 Victoria Street, London, S. W., En- 
gland. 


Tax Burdens and Public Expenditures. Pages 70, 
6% x 9% in. Published by the National] Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

Tax Problems in West Virginia. Pages 235, 6% x 
9% in. Published by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. Price, 
$2.50. 

Fatigue of Metals. By H. J. Gough. Pages 304, 
6% x 10 in., illustrated. Published by Scott, Green- 
wood & Son, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4, 
England. Price, 25s., net. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Twenty-seventh annual meeting, vol. 24, 
1924. Part I, Committee Reports, Tentative Standards. 
Pages 1173, 6% x 9% in., illustrated. Published by 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. Price, $6 in paper, $6.50 
in cloth and $8 in half-leather binding. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Twenty-seventh annual meeting, vol. 24, 
1924. Part II, Technical Papers. Pages 1133, 6% x 
9% in., illustrated. Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Price, $6 in paper, $6.50 in cloth and $8 in half-leather 
binding. A reprint of one of the papers entitled “Cor- 
rosion-Resistant, Heat-Resistant and _ Electrical-Re- 
sistant Alloys” is available in paper binding. 

Platinum Metals. By E. A. Smith. Pages 123, 5 x 
7% in., illustrated. Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. Price, $1. 

Growth of Works Councils in the United States. 
Special Report No. 32. Pages 15, 6% x 9% in. Pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. Price 50 cents. 


Wages and Hours in American Industry. Pages 
199, 6% x 9% in., illustrated. Published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Price, $2.50. 

Weltmontanstatistik. Die Versorgung der Welt- 
wirtschaft mit Bergwerkserzeugnissen. By M. Meisner. 
Pages 228, 6% x 10 in., illustrated. Issued by the 
Prussian Geological Survey. Published by Ferdinand 
Enke, Stuttgart. 

Employees’ Representation in Coal Mines. By Ben 
M. Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. Pages 454, 5% x 8 
in. Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. Price $2. 

Employees’ Representation in Steel Works. By Ben 
M. Selekman. Pages 293,5% x8 in. Published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York. Price, $1.50. 

Uniform Medical Provisions for Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts in the United States. Pages 28, 6% x 9 
in. Published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue. Price, 50 cents. 

Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Vol. 45. Published by the Society, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Pages 948, 6% x 9% 
in., illustrated. 

John Edson Sweet. By Albert W. Smith. Pages 
220, 6 x 9 in., illustrated. Published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
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Street, New York. Price, $3.75 for cloth binding, $7.50 
in morocco. 

Marketing of Metals and Minerals. A series of 
articles by specialists. Edited by Josiah Edward Spurr 
and Felix Edgar Wormser. Pages 674, 6% x 9% in. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $6. 

Composition of Technical Papers. By H. A. Watt 
and P. B. McDonald. Pages 429, 5% x 7% in., illus- 
trated. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $2. 

Transactions of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. Vol. 29, published at the 
office of the secretary, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York. 

Patents. Invention and Method. By Harold E. 
Potts. Pages 160,5 x 7% in. Published by the Open 
Court Co., 149 Strand, W. C. 2, London, England. 


The Ford Industries 


The story of the growth of the Ford industries has 
been told many times. In a book entitled “The Ford 
Industries,” published by the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
is a bird’s-eye view of the Ford industries as they are 
today. The publication is not a history, nor does it 
pretend to tell the complete story of the company. 
But it gives a clear picture of the ramifications which 
have made the Ford plants almost a Mecca for scien- 
tists and industrialists. 

The chapter on practical conservation probably vis- 
ualizes the size of the organization better than any- 
thing else. Originally started as a conservation meas- 
ure to save natural resources, the salvage department 
of the Ford industries now turns back to the company 
every month materials valued at more than a million 
dollars. Even a microscopic saving assumes impres- 
sive proportions when multiplied by a million or two, 
and it is upon this basis that the salvage system has 
been developed. 

Hundreds of tons of iron and steel borings, turnings 
and sheet steel scrap are received in the course of a 
single day. Thousands of broken tools come in for 
reclamation every 24 hours. Metal scrap, such as 
copper, brass, lead, aluminum, babbitt metal and solder 
roll in by the ton to this department. Every pound of 
metal, every foot of lumber, every item of material 
purchased appears to be used to the limit of practical 
value. 


Giant Power 


With the sub-title “Large Scale Electrical Develop- 
ment as a Social Factor,” the March number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science consists almost wholly in a symposium 
on the general subject of the extension of electric 
power on a large scale, This is divided into six por- 
tions, each of which has from four to eight separate 
articles written by men prominent in those fields. The 
whole has an introduction by Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and has been edited by 
Morris L. Cooke, director of the Giant Power Survey 
of Pennsylvania. 

National power programs, rural electrification, 
labor and industry, miscellaneous problems, technical 
considerations and legal matters are the six genera! 
divisions of the work, which is illustrated by means of 
diagrams and contains a small amount of tabular 
matter to bring out particular points. Of special in- 
terest in the list of articles are those from France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Canada, as indicating 
the thought on this subject in other countries and its 
relation to the problem as a whole. In addition to 
these foreign contributions is one on the use of elec- 
tricity in Bavarian agriculture. 

Much of the matter is analogous to that covered 
under “Giant Power,” the report of the Pennsylvania 
survey, which was mentioned in some detail at page 
736 of Tue Iron Ace for March 3. It has a more gen- 
eral treatment in the present work and fewer of the 
basic data are given. 
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Trade Changes 


The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co. announces its removal 
to Glassport, Pa., where its principal office and works are 
now located, 

H. P. Rodgers, 508 Leader-News Building, Cleveland, has 
been appointed district representative in the Cleveland ter- 
ritory for the Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

The Symington Co. has moved its New York office from 
the Woolworth Building to 250 Park Avenue. 

The Firth-Sterling Steel Co., E. S. Jackman & Co., agents, 
has moved from 333 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, to the 
new warehouse and office at 1424 East Twenty-Fifth Street, 
N. E., Cleveland, where improved facilities have been in- 
stalled 

Neff, Kohlbusch & Bissell, Inc., 1045 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, has taken the agency for the Milholland 
line of turret lathes which was purchased some time ago by 
the Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. The Neff, Kohlbusch 
& Bissell company previously had the sales agency for the 
remaining Gisholt lines. 

The Dean Hill Pump Co., Anderson, Ind., which acquired 
the plant of the Hill Pump & Turbine Works last November, 
recently opened a New York office at 149 Broadway to take 
care of sales and service in the metropolitan district. 

The Fuchs Equipment Co., 1003 Farnum Street, Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed district representative for the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, in the Omaha territory. 

The Badger Machinery Mfg. Co., 179 Fourth Street, Mil- 
waukee, has changed its name to the Cramblet Engineering 
Co. 

The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis., manufacturer 
of motor trucks and motorbuses, engines and bodies, has 
established distributing centers at Providence, R. I., Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. F. J. Vea, president, 
and Carl Buchholz, sales manager, returned April 14 from 
a three weeks’ tour of the East, locating the new branches. 

Philip T. King, 30 Church Street, New York, dealer in 
used locomotive cranes, and eastern district representative 
of the Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., Bedford, Ind., over- 
head traveling cranes, has moved to Room 970, 50 Church 
Street 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of saws, tools, files, knives and steel, has acquired 
a building at 111-115 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, in 
which to house its Mid-Western activities. The company’s 
Chicago branch is now located at Jefferson Street and Wash- 
ington Boulevard, but its business in the Western territory 
has outgrown the facilities there. Disston & Sons not long 
ago established a complete new factory in Seattle to take 
better care of Pacific Coast trade. 

The New York office of the Kearney & Trecker Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, has been moved into new quarters in the 
Singer Building, Room 1610. Walter P. Lotz continues in 
charge. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. has consolidated its two 
New York offices. The new offices are located at 8 West 
Fortieth Street. 

The McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, has moved its 
Baltimore office to 200 Scott Street. 

The Metaline Co., West Avenue and Third Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has changed its name to R. W. Rhoades 
& Co, 


Advance Boiler Corporation has moved its New York 
office from Grand Central Terminal to 67 Thirty-Fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

The Atlas Steel Casting Co., Buffalo, has moved its New 
York sales office to the Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 
East Forty-Second Street. 





Industrial News Items 


The Peerless Pump Co., Los Angeles, is now construct- 
ing a $60,000 plant on a two acre site at Seventieth Street 
and Wilmington Boulevard, Wilmington, Cal. The con- 
struction work is being done by the Union Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, and consists of a 80 x 80 x 35 Westype 
industrial building, equipped with an_ electric crane. 
Machinery from the old plant, 826 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles, is now being moved. Much new equipment is 
being installed. 

Sealed proposals will be received until May 9 by M. C. 
Addoms, Jr., quartermaster, Fort DuPont, Del., on the entire 
equipment of a pumping plant as a whole. Equipment in- 
cludes two Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 75 hp., one duplex air 
compressor, two duplex pumps, steam traps, valve, water 
heaters and appurtenances. 
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Reorganization of West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co. 


The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., recently reorganized 
announces that hereafter it will operate and sell all « 
from the mines which in the past have been operated by th 
Logan Mining Co., the Hutchinson Island Creek Coal C 
poration, the Rich Creek Coal Co., the Empire Fuel Co. and 
the Oakland Coal Co. in Logan and Kanawha Counties, W. Va.., 
output from which has previously been handled by the 
Hutchinson Coal Co. All obligations entered into by the 
Hutchinson company for shipment of coal from these proper- 
ties, which are not completed, will be carried out by th: 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. yeneral offices of the com- 
pany are at Fairmont, W. Va. It has branch offices in the 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland; Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati; Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis; at 8 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio; Stock Exchange Building, 
Philadelphia, and in New York. The Hutchinson Coal Co 
will continue to operate and market all of its own coal in 
the Fairmont, W. Va., field, with no changes in the personnel 
of its officials. 





American Steel Foundries St6éck Change 
Approved 


Stockholders of the American Steel Foundries have ap- 
proved recommendation of directors that common stock be 
increased from 750,000 shares of $33% par value to 1,000,000 
shares, no par value; also that present common shares be 
exchanged for the new on a basis of five shares of the new 
for four of the old. President R. P. Lamont said that opera- 
tions are at about 75 per cent of capacity, but he does not 
see forward business in great volume. The company re- 
ported quarterly net income of $1,388,636, against $909,932 
in the March, 1924, quarter. There was an increase in net 
operating income of nearly 50 per cent. 


Financial Statement of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation 


In the Consolidated statement as of Dec. 31, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation shows total assets of $184,253,030 
compared with $181,416,299, at the end of 1923. Current 
assets were listed at $72,164,913 against current liabilities of 
$9,156,086. These items in the previous year were $71,685,470 
and $9,731,944, respectively. Profit and loss surplus was 
$35,080,722 compared with $30,808,275 on Dee. 31, 1923. 
Under assets appear cash of $12,495,242: Government obli- 
gations, $23,144,900 and inventories of $27,249,466; under 


liabilities are accounts payable of $4,743,369 and funded 
debt of $18,357,000 





Financial Reports 


The Gulf States Steel Co 
quarter of $396,347 after 


reports net income for the first 
charges. This compares with 
$260,039 in the last quarter of 1924 and $355,747 a year ago. 
Chairman Bowron said that there is a persistent hesitancy 
among buyers all over the country, and the adverse action 
of the stock market, he believes, is the greatest factor in 
producing the situation 

Net income of the Midland Steel 
first quarter of 1925 was $656,360, 
Federal taxes 


Products Co. for the 
. after depreciation and 
Manufacturing profits were $1,141,396. 

— National Acme Co. reports net income for the first 
quarter of $64,284 after bond interest and depreciation. 
This compares with $81,211 a year ago and $339,126 for the 
iret quarter of 1923. Net sales were $1,917,710 against 
$2,396,467 a year previous 7 


From sales of $1,931,693, the Eaton Axle & Spring Co. 
derived net profit for the first quarter of $153,198, before 
Federal taxes Current assets were $2,783,430 . nines cur- 
rent liabilities of $628,154. ae " 


Lands, buildings and water rights of the Westcott Motor 


ne Springfield, Ohio, have been sold at auction for 
$81,000 to the Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield. Pos- 


session of the property by tl » 
; y OY le Westcott ‘ 
be retained until Sept. 1 ee 


tees 


ia ae em Corporation has closed its Pitts- 
BI istrict sales office, but has established a Wheeling 

a rye a which will operate the territory formerly 

e aced by its Pittsburgh ; ‘levels 

as in the territory immediately tributers ea oa a 

W. Oberhauser, who has been Pittsburgh istrict 4 sd ame 

ager, has been appointed Wheeling district manager: Sa 


pany believes that the ch i 
ny ange will me 
for customers in the territory embraced 2 ee 
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DECREASE IN SALES 





Volume During April Less Than That 
of March 


Automotive Demand Shows Some Improvement 
—Packard Motor Co. Figuring on Equipment 


HE volume of orders placed during April will prob- 

ably compare unfavorably with that of March. 
Industrial buying has been moderate and demand has 
been for the most part for one or two machines. 

Orders against pending lists of the railroads con- 
tinue to be looked for. The Illinois Central has added 
one machine to its Markham Yards list and has en- 


New York 


New York, April 28 

AILROAD business, though not large, over- 

shadows industrial activity in machine tools 
The Central Railroad of Georgia has placed fair- 
sized orders, its purchases including a 100-in. ver 
tical tire boring and turning mill and an axle lathe 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, whose 
list comprising about 15 tools has been pending 
since early in the year, is expected to place orders 
this week or next. Generai buying is in small 
proportions and April business will probably show 
a decline from that of March The Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, has bought a two-spindle horizontal 
milling machine. The Gill Rock Drill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, bought a 1100-lb. steam hammer and the 
Southern California Gas Co. bought an 800-Ib 
steam hammer. There have been a few inquiries 
for single tools from South American countries, 
but generally such business does not come to the 
United States, the rates of exchange in some of 
the Latin republics being adverse to buying in this 
country as compared with purchases in England 
or Germany. 

The G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, has asked 
bids on a general contract for a branch plant at Long Island 
City, to cost close to $50,000 Zettel & Rapp, Mercantile 
Library Building, Cincinnati, are architects. 

The Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., 704 Whitlock Ave 
nue, New York, has plans for a six-story addition, 50 x 100 
ft., to cost $55,000. Paul C. Hunter, 191 Ninth Avenue, is 
architect. 

Henderson Brothers, 114 East Forty-first Street, New 
York, manufacturers of leaded glass, etc., have purchased 
the four-story building at 230 East Forty-first Street, 23 x 
99 ft., for a new plant, It also owns the adjoining property 
at 228 East Forty-first Street and will use for like purpose 

The Company of Mastercraftsmen, Inc., Forty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, manufacturer of furni- 
ture, has plans for a five-story factory, 60 x 240 ft., at 
Flushing. L. L., to cost $125,000 with equipment. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., 1 Pershing Square, is architect and engineer 

The E. A. Laboratories, 696 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of automobile horns and other signal equip- 
ment, have awarded a general contract to the Barney Ahlers 
Construction Corporation, 118 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for a three-story top addition, 100 x 100 ft., to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000 with equpiment. Henry Manley, 20 
East Fifty-third Street, Brooklyn, is architect and engineer. 

The Samro Garage, Inc., 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
will ask bids about the middie of May for a three-story 
service, repair and garage building, 75 x 100 ft. at 413-19 
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tered the market for seven tools for various shops on 
its lines. The St. Paul is said to be giving attention 
to its accumulated tool requirements. The 15 tools on 
the pending list of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern will, it is expected, be placed this week or next. 

Demand from the automotive industry in Detroit 
shows some improvement. The Packard Motor Car Co. 
is figuring on tool room equipment, and is reported: to 
be contemplating replacing some of its production ma- 
chinery, if by doing so production costs can be lowered. 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., is inquiring for considerable 
heat-treating furnace equipment. 

Contemplated improvements by the Illinois Steel 
Co. to its Gary rail mill may be undertaken within the 
next few months, in which case considerable equip- 
ment, including rail bending machjnes, drilling machines 
and straightening presses, will be needed. 


West Forty-fifth Street, to cost $70,000 William Shary, 22 
East Seventeenth Street, is architect 

The Frandsen Garage, McLean and Jerome Avenues 
Yonkers, N. Y., has inquiries out for a caterpillar steam 
shovel, Erie type 

Bakeet & Currie, Poughkeepsie, N. Y care of G. D 
Campbell, 20 Cannon Street, will erect a one-story ice-manu 


facturing plant, 72 x 100 ft., to cost $35,000 


The Board of Contract and Supply, City of Yonkers 
James J. Mulchaey, Jr., secretary, has awarded a general 
contract to Kenneth Mackay, 2 Hudson Street, for a one 
story automobile service, repair and garage building, 125 x 
220 ft for city cars and trucks, to cost $200,000 with 
equipment 

The Andian National Corporation, Ltd eare of Jesup 
& Lamont, 26 Broadway, New York, is planning the con 
struction of a pipe line, with pumping stations and auxiliary 
equipment, from Cartagena Harbor, Colombia, to the oil- 
fields, about 350 miles. The line will parallel the Magdalena 
River and will connect primarily with the properties of the 
Tropical Oil Co The Andian company will also construct 
storage and distributing buildings and facilities at Cartagena 
Harbor The work is estimated to cost close to $15,000,000, 
of which amount $10,000,000 will be raised immediately 
by a bond issue. J. C. Donnell, president Ohio Oj! Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, and G. Harrison Smith, president International 
Petroleum Co., Ltd., 120 Broadway, New York, are interested 
in the organization 

The Suburban Ice Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y., care of Van 
Wart & Wein, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, architects, 
will build two one-story ice-manufacturing plants, 40 x 11° 
ft.. and 40 x 40 ft., to cost $60,000 


The Cutting Larson Co., 307 West Sixty-sixth Street, 
New York, automobiles, has awarded a general contract to 
the Barney Ahlers Construction Corporation, 110 Weat 
Fortieth Street, for a two-story addition to ite service and 
repair works to cost $75,000. 

Fire, April 20, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Audubon, N. J. An official estimate 
of loss has not been announced. 


The Dalton-Tumulty Co., Inc., 42 Liberty Street, Jersey 
City, N. J.. manufacturer of paper boxes and containers 
has preliminary plans for a four-story addition, 70 «x 75 ft 
to cost $80,000 with equipment R. W. Sailor, 76 Mont 
gomery Street, is architect. 


The Independent Contact Mfg. Co., 231 Tenth Street 
West New York, N. J., manufacturer of electrical specialities, 
etc., has leased a two-story factory at 545 Gardner Street, 
Union, N. J., and will remodel for a new plant 

The White Metal Mfg. Co., 1006 Clinton Street, Hoboken, 
N. J., manufacturer of collapsible tubing, etc.. has filed plans 
for a three-story factory at 1008-20 Grand Street to cost 
$150,000 with equipment. 

The Gurney Boiler Co., Newark, N. J.. Thomas J. Lee, 
Jr., 942 Broad Street, manager, has leased a one-story bulld- 
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The Crane Market 


NQUIRY for electric overhead and locomotive cranes 
I continues at a low level, evidently confined for the most 
part to activity by the railroads and larger companies. 
There seems to be a fair demand from foreign markets, 


particularly sugar producing countries such as Cuba. 
Among domestic inquiries for cranes is the old list of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, New 


York, for six 3-ton, 2-motor, single I-beam cranes, which 
is expected to close in the next week or two. The Hudson 
Coal Co., Seranton, Pa., is obtaining estimates on a 40-ton 
and 35-ton electric traveling cranes. R. Hoe & Co., 
Dunellen, N. J., are understood to be interested in the 
purchase of some small overhead equipment. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, has asked for quotations 
on four 25-ton, 106-ft. spam overhead cranes for Altoona, 
Pa The Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York, 
stii has 125-ton, 1090-ton, and 25-ton overhead cranes 
pending and will probably shortly inquire for two 5-ton 
electric cranes. The American Locomotive Co., New York, 
has been asking for prices on a 30-ton, 60-ft. 5-in. span 
and a 3-ton, 50 ft. 6-in. span crane for Schenectady, N. Y., 
and a 15-ton, 70-ft. span crane for Dunkirk, N. Y. The 
General Electric Co., is still in the market for three 10-ton 
cranes for West Philadelphia and a 5 and 10-ton crane for 
Lynn, Mass 

Samuel T. Williams, 8& 
more, engineer, is 
to 130-ft 


The 


East Lexington Street, Balti- 
inquiring for a 10-ton gantry crane, 120 
span and a 10-ton stiff leg derrick. 


been the Pittsburgh 


market has rather slow in 
district, but there will be at least four cranes for the new 
tube mills of the Weirton Steel Co., and there should 
be a number of cranes in connection with the building of 
river shipping facilities of that company. The steel com- 
panies generally provide by their plans good prospective 
business for the crane builders 

Bids are being taken by the city 


of Milwaukee, until 


170 ft., to be erected at 
$590,000, 


ing, 70 x 
ing approximately 
tributing plant. 
The Board of Education, Scotch Plains, N. J., is con- 
sidering the installation of manual training equipment in its 
proposed three-story high schol, estimated to cost $200,000, 


for a factory 


cost- 


Avenue 
branch 


Lyons 


and dis- 


for which preliminary plans are being prepared by J. Noble 
Pierson & Son, Jefferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J., ar- 
chitects. 

The Amalgamated Motors Corporation, Plainfield, N. J., 


operating at the Bessemer Motor Truck Co. plant, is said to 
have closed negotiations for the purchase of the works of the 


Kelsey Motor Co., Belleville, N. J., defunct manufacturer of 
motor trucks, and will use the property as a division for 
truck production, including the manufacture of a line of 


taxicabs and motor buses 


The Martin Metals Foundries Co., Inc., 115-117 Monroe 
Street, Newark, has been formed with $300,000 capitalization 
to take over the Martin Metals Foundries, Inc., established 
several years ago. The new company will build a factory 
on Frelinghuysen Avenue and specialize in the produc- 
tion of sand castings of aluminum alloys. It will also pro- 
duce other non-ferrous alloys. A. I. Martin is president. 

The Continuous Tunnel Kiln Corporation of America, 
226 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, incorporated with 
$1,000,000 capital stock, contemplates building tunnel kilns 
for ceramic plants, as well as for annealing malleable iron, 
steel and tin plate. It will be in the market for material and 
equipment for kiln construction. Warren H. Dunn is 
president. 

The Linda Electric Co., Inc., 311 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, has been incorporated as manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, handling radio and electrical products. T. G 
Bloomberg is one of the principals. 

The Newport Boiler Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
has been organized to manufacture heating boilers. Present 
activities will be confined to distributing Newport boilers in 
the East and manufacturing may be taken up later. The 
company has a plant operating in the West. Ralph Rowen 
is one of the officials. 

The Stanrad Corporation, 1373 Third Avenue, New York 
has taken over the assets of the Standard Radio Instrument 
Co. It will do its own manufacturing and is negotiating for 
representation throughout the country. S. Solaberg is 
secretary. 

The Eagle Tube Co., 405 Main Street, East Orange, N. J., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture radio equipment. It has a factory in Newark. F 
W. Germer is one of the officials. 


> 


May 4, on a 10-ton crawl tread locomotive crane 
5-ton truck-mounted crane with T7-ton straight {r.me 
trailer. 

Among recent purchases are: 

James A. Coe & Co., Newark, N. J., a 5-ton, 4:-f+ 
span, hand power crane reported to be from the New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

Long Island Railroad, Jamaica, N. Y., a 15-ton MeMvyiler 
locomotive crane reported purchased second hand 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, four 2-ton 
span, underhung hand power cranes for Newark earage 
from the Wright Mfg. Co. 

Havana Central Railway Co., Havana, Cuba, a j5-ton 


37-ft. span, 3-motor overhead crane from an unnamed 


builder. 
Southern Railway, Washington, a 15-ton electric travel- 
ing crane from an Eastern builder. 


Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Breadway, New York, a j-ton 
special gantry crane for the Cutler hydroelectric project 
in Utah, from the American Crane Co. 

Hershey Corporation, Hershey, Pa., a 20-ton electri 
traveling crane for the Rosario Sugar Co., Havana, Cuba 
from the Whiting Corporation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, new unit at 
Creighton, Pa., eight 5 to 7%-ton overhead cranes from 
the Alliance Machine Co. 


Carnegie Steel Co., a 50-ton crane for roll shop, Home- 
stead, Pa., and a 25-ton crane for McDonald, Ohio bar 
mill from the Morgan Engineering Co.; two 125-ton 
100-ft. 6-in. span cranes for new structural mill at Home- 
stead, from the Alliance Machine Co. 


Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, I! 
two 10-ton, 100-ft. span, one 10-ton, 76-ft. span, and one 
3-ton, 32-ft. span cranes from the Shaw Electric Crane C 
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The Fedco Number Plate Corporation, 115 Broadway 
New York, recently organized, plans to produce a specia! 
number plate for automobiles and to equip a factory to 
manufacture in quantity. Equipment needed includes hy- 
draulic presses of about 400 tons capacity, annealing equip- 
ment, grinders, small drilling machines and punch presses 


Considerable copper strip will be used in the product. W 
H. Wheeler is president. 





New England 


Boston, April 27. 

_ local machine tool market the past week was 

slightly more the improvement being 
just enough to create a feeling of optimism once 
more Current business is better in used 
new equpiment, possibly because of the 
good values offered in this market. Sales of used 
machinery include a No. 3 Consolidated press, 2 
42-in. planer, two Brown & Sharpe surface grind- 
ers, one 14-in. and another slightly larger lathe, 
three wet tool grinders, a centering machine and 
miscellaneous equipment. A nearby trade school 
rebuilt 14-in. lathe for May delivery, but 
many schools will be constructed in New 
within the next few months, municipal- 


active, 


than in 


bought a 
although 
England 


ities in 


general are evincing little interest in 
mechanical equipment. Of the few new tools sold 
the past week, two centerless grinders are the 


largest reported. 


Inquiries are not numerous. The trade is giving 


attention to inquiries made some time ago, and the 
general opinion is that enough machinery will be 
sold within the next few days to bring total book- 
ings for the month up to a point where April over- 
head charges can be met. A Massachusetts fab- 


ricating shop is in the market for a large punch 
and shear. 


The State of New Hampshire will irfstall a coal trestle a' 


the State hospital, Concord, N. H., for which coal handling 
equipment is required, 


Motors, 


sien sen shafting, etc. are required for a two-story, 60 * 
«V90 . 


-s machine room extension to mill No. 2 to be erected 
by Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg, Mass. George F 
Hardy, 300 Broadway, New York, is the engineer. 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 24 Federal Street, Boston, 
is the engineer for a one and two-story, 91 x 125 ft. power 
and manufacturing unit to be erected by A. D. Ellis Mills, 
Inc., Monson, Mass., bids for which closed last Monday. 
Motors, etc. are required. 


Sketches are being made by J. R. Worcester & Co., 79 
Milk Street, Boston, engineers for a proposed manufacturing 
plant, four-stories, 80 x 100 ft., at Cambridge, Mass., con- 
templated by the Cambridge Rubber Co., 748 Main Street. 


The Atlas Body Works, Inc., 137 McKinley Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturer of automobile bodies, is asking 
bids on a general contract for a two-story factory branch, 
service and garage building at the Southern Boulevard and 
139th Street, New York, 100 x 100 ft., to cost $60,000. 
Harry C. Koerner, 83 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
architect. 


Fire, April 19, destroyed a portion of the foundry and 
plant of the S. M. Howes Co., 42 Union Street, Charlestown, 
Boston, manufacturer of stoves, ranges, etc., with loss re- 
ported at $200,000 including equipment. Rebuilding plans 
are under advisement. 


The Cape Ann Tool Co., Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass., 
has plans for a two-story addition, to cost about $22,000, 
for which J. O. DeWolf, 45 Bromfield Street, Boston, is 
architect. 


J. F. Foster, 294 Washington Street, Boston, dealer in 
power plant equipment, has inquiries out for a horizontal 
band saw, for handling logs up to 36 in. in diameter. 


The Adams Mfg. Co., Shelton, Conn., will build a new 
one-story power plant at its textile mill. 


Joseph Alexander, New Haven, Conn., will remodel a 
building at State and Fair Streets for a new cold storage 
and refrigerating plant. Norton & Townsend, New Haven, 
are architects. 


The Vose & Son Piano Co., School Street, Watertown, 
Ma&s,. has taken out a permit to erect an addition to its 
factory, estimated to cost $27,000. 


The Henry Weyand Co., Brown Place, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of metal window sash, etc., has plans for a 
three-story addition, 60 x 107 ft. Thomas M. Freney, Water- 
bury, is architect. 


At a special election at Reading, Mass., bonds have been 
voted for $135,000 for extensions and improvements in the 
municipal electric light and power plant. 


The Modern Electric Co., 68 Exchange Place, Providence, 
R. 1. has been incorporated as engineer and contractor in 
factory and office wiring. It is seeking connection with an 
electrical] supply and a fixture house. Louis V. Errico is one 
of the officials. 


The Buol Machine Co., 168 Arch Street, New Britain, 
Conn., organized with capital of $100,000, will manufacture 
machinery and parts, specializing in chain saws, bars and 
sprockets for chain mortisers. Though equipped for the 
present, it is in the market from time to time for materials 
and equipment. 


The Specialty Products Co., 185 Eddy Street, Providence, 
R. I1., recently incorporated, continues a novelty manufactur- 
ing business. It is always interested in production machinery, 
materials, etc. 


George Taylor, for many years treasurer and manager 
Penn Metal Co., Edward W. Taylor and Thomas T. Barstow 
have organized as the George Taylor Co., 89 Farnham Street, 
Roxbury, Boston, to deal in reinforcing iron and steel, and 
metal specialties. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27 


HE GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO., 207 North Twen- 
Tasca Street, Philadelphia, has leased the plant of 
the Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Twenty-third and Washington 
Avenues, and will use for assembling, repairs and other 
operations. 


The Willard Storage Battery Co., 3613 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has plans for a one-story addition to its fac- 
tory branch and service building, 100 x 120 ft. Headquar- 
ters of the company are at Cleveland. 


David Weber & Co., Fifth and Locust Streets, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of paper boxes, containers, etc., 
have awarded a general contract to the Robbins Contract- 
ing Co., 1137 North Front Street, for a new plant to cost 
$190,000 with equipment. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the five-story plant to be erected by 
the Tasty Baking Co., 2801 Hunting Park Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, to be 60 x 80 ft., estimated to cost $90,000. A 
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general contract has been let to the J. N. Gill Construe- 
tion Co., City Center Building. 


The Horn Surgical Co., Inc., 1701 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of surgical instruments and appili- 
ances, has awarded a general contract to the Fred A. 
Havens Co., 845 North Nineteenth Street, for a one-story 
and basement factory, 66 x 105 ft., to cost $33,000. William 
H. Horn, Jr., is president. 


Baxter, Kelly & Faust, Tioga and C Streets, Philadel- 
phia, have plans for extensions in the power house and 
facilities at their plush mills, to include the installation 
of additional equipment. The Ballinger Co., Twelfth and 
Chestnut Streets, is architect and engineer. 


The Public Service Electric Co.. Terminal Building, 
Newark, N. J., has selected property in the Fernwood dis- 
trict, Trenton, N. J., 200 x 400 ft., as a site for an auto- 
matic power substation estimated to cost $1,000,000 


The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., is ar- 
ranging for the manufacture of radio equipment in addition 
to regular production, and will devote a portion of the 
works to the manufacture of loud speakers, horns and 
kindred apparatus. It also purposes to enlarge production 
of low-priced talking machines and equipment, retailing for 
about $15. Bidridge R. Johnson is president 


The Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
will build a one-story storage and distributing plant, 60 x 
120 ft., on the Hoaks Mill Road, York, Pa., with hoisting, 
conveying and other material-handling equipment. A gen- 
eral contract has been let to J. H. Wickersham, 33 North 
Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Norman Haines, Lebanon, Pa., head of the Lebanon 
Plumbing Supply Co., has acquired the former textile mil! 
of the Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa., and will remodel 
for the manufacture of plumbing equipment and supplies 
A hew company, the Berks Plumbing Supply Co.. capitalized 
at $250,000, will be organized to operate the plant. 


The Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., is conclud- 
ing negotiations for the purchase of the Gettysburg Elec- 
tric Co., Gettysburg; Hanover Power Co., Hanover; and 
the Cumberland Valley Light & Power Co., Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa., and will consolidate with its organization 
Plans are under way for extensions in the different dis- 
tricts, including transmission line construction. 


Schnicke & Brocker, Woolworth Building, Greensburg, 
Pa., architects, have plans for a two-story automobile ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 82 x 85 ft., on Oak Avenue, 
Irwin, Pa., to cost about $45,000 with equipment. 


The United Furniture Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will erect 
a new plant near the city limits, estimated to cost $150,006 
with machinery. 


The Board of Education, Duryea, Pa., plans the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in its proposed two- 
story and basement high school, estimated to cost $250,000, 
for which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. 
F. J. Miller, Brooks Building, Scranton, Pa., is architect. 


The Blackstone Motor Co., 232 West Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa., is considering the erection of a three- 
story automobile service, repair and garage building to 
cost about $85,000. F. O. Mitsafer is general manager. 


Phares L. Baker, Landisville, Pa., has acquired the fac- 
tory of the Dudley Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., recently 
placed in receivership. The new owner, one of the former 
stockholders, is said to have plans under way for a re- 
organization of the company and improvements in the plant. 


Edward Jefferson, Inc., 19-223 South Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, reeently incorporated, will continue a business im- 
porting textile machinery. 


Whiteman & Co., electrical, mine and railroad supplies, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. have purchased the business of J. A. 
Whiteman and moved it from Indiana, Pa., to Punxsutawney. 
Relations have been established with the J. A. Roebling 
Sons Co., National Carbon Co., General Electric Co., and 
others. W. C. Mitchell is secretary. 


The office of the Quartermaster, United States Army, 
Fort DuPont, Del, has been authorized by the Secretary 
of War to dispose of a steam water pumping plant which 
has been supplanted by a new electrically operated plant. 
Capt. Mortimer C. Addoms, Jr., Quartermaster at Fort Du- 
Pont, is now asking for bids on the equipment, a list of 
which will be sent to those interested. 

J. H. Rasy, Edson Street, Eldred, Pa., operating a local 
automobile garage and service station, is in the market 
for a cylinder reboring machine, small lathe and other 
equipment. : 

Manual training and vocational departments will be in- 
stalled in a new grade school to be erected at Honesdale, 
Pa., for which the Board of Education has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the E. B. Boyle Construction Co., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 
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South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, April 2 

S. LEVY & SONS, INC., Baltimore, has plans for a 

« new one-story power house at its hat factory at 
Lombard and Paca Streets, to cost about $30,000 with 


equipment 

The Concrete Pipe & Products Co., 825 American Na- 
tional Bank Building, Richmond, Va., will build a new 
plant with main works, 100 x 160 ft. J. M. Parrish is pres- 
ident, 

The Maybank Fertilizer Co., Charleston, S. C., has plans 
for rebuilding the portion of its plant recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $250,000 including equipment. 

The Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del., manufacturer 
of boilers and other plate products, will erect a new building, 
two and one-half stories, 40 x 50 ft., to cost $25,000. 

The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Tredegar Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., will erect a new four-story plant, to cost about 
$200,000 with equipment. It will replace a portion of the 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The. State Highway Commission, Raleigh, N. C., plans 
to rebuild the portion of its motor truck repair and service 
unit, recently destroyed by fire with loss of $40,000 includ- 
ing equipment. 

The Bryson City Pump Works, Inc., Bryson City, N. C., 
has preliminary plans for enlargements and the installation 
of additional machinery. 

The City Council, Macon, Ga., is planning for the in- 
stallation of additional equipment at its Riverside water- 
works station, including pumping machinery, boiler and 
accessory apparatus. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga., has leased a 
building at Walton and Marietta Streets, and will estab- 
lish a service and repair works for Chevrolet automobiles. 
A machine and parts department will be installed. 

Schwartz Brothers, International Building, Washington, 
have inquiries out for a steam shovel, %-yd. capacity, 
crawler type, and eight 36-in. gage dump cars, each 4-yd 
capacity. 

Luther Hughes and Casey Porter, Pickens, S. C., as- 
sociated, have leased a building to be erected on Ann Street, 
50 x 100 ft., for the establishment of a machine shop and 
automobile repair works. A list of equipment will soon 
be arranged. 

The Shelton Woodworking Machinery Co., 154 South 
Main Street, High Point, N. C., will build a new one-story 
plant, 60 x 230 ft., to be equipped primarily for rebuilding 
and reconditioning woodworking machinery, parts manufac- 
ture, etc. Thomas G. Shelton is secretary. 

The Hackley Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 5-ton 
electric traveling crane, about 50-ft. span, three-phase, 
60-cycle, 220 volts; a number of steel body quarry cars, 
36-in. gage, each about 2-yd. capacity; one generator set, 
15-kw. capacity, three-phase, 60-cycle, 220 volts, direct- 
connected to steam or gasoline engine, and one wood planer, 
single side, to handle material up to 18 in. wide. 

The Blake-Palm Elevator Co., Alexandria, Va., has ac- 
quired a building on Duke Street, and will establish a plant 
for the production of passenger elevators. A foundry will 
be installed for the manufacture of castings. 


The Dixie Fireproofing Co., Georgia Casualty Building, 
Macon, Ga., has plans for the construction of a new works 
to manufacture hollow tile and kindred fireproofing prod- 
ucts, estimated to cost $100,000 with machinery. A power 
house will be installed. W. P. Stevens is president. 

The Barkley-Keever Electric Co., care of F. P. Barkley, 
Lincolnton, N. C., organized with $15,000 capital stock to 


manufacture electrical equipment, has let contracts for 


most of its requirements. P. M. Keever is one of the 
officials. 





Buffalo 
BUFFALO, April 27. 


IRE, April 20, damaged a portion of the car shops of 

the New York Central Railroad Co., East Buffalo, with 
loss reported at $50,000. 

The Peck Motor Sales Co., Canister Street, Hornell, N. Y., 
has plans for a two-story service and repair building, 33 x 
100 ft., to cost $90,000 with equipment. A portion of the 
structure will be given over to assembling. H. R. Easton 
is manager. 

The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., is disposing of a bond issue of $1,500,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improve- 
ments. 





April 30, 1925 


The Olean Windshield Co., Olean, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized, has leased a local building for the manufacture 
of automobile windshields. Edward Andrews, Salamanca. 
N. Y., heads the company. 

The Jamestown Carving & Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. y 
will erect a one-story addition to its woodworking plant. 
60 x 72 ft. E. W. Schultz is head. 


The New York Central Electric Corporation, Corning, 
N. Y., has applied for permission to construct and operate 
a new power plant at Prattsburg, N. Y. It is contemplat- 
ing the erection of new distributing plants at Erwin, Bath. 
Hammondsport and West Sparta, N. Y. 


The Monarch Engineering Co., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Buffalo, has a contract from the James Stewart 
Grain Corporation, Regina, Sask., for the erection of its 
proposed grain elevator on the outer harbor of the Ham- 
burg Turnpike, including two movable marine towers, four- 
track loading-out shed, hoisting and conveying machinery, 
and other equipment. The plant will cost about $1,000,000 
with machinery. C. H. Howe & Co., Hurst Building, But- 
falo, are consulting engineers. 

The Board of Education, Genesco Building, Buffalo, is 
taking bids until May 7 for lockers, science apparatus and 
supplies, iron work, laboratory furniture, refrigerating ap- 
paratus and other equipment for the Lewis J. Bennett high 
school. D. J. Sweeney is deputy superintendent. 


The Buffalo-Oakland Motor Co., 1233 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, local representative for the Oakland automobile, will 
occupy a new three-story and basement building at Main 
and St. Paul Streets, for headquarters, service and repair 
departments. W. F. Groom is president. 


The Earlville Electric Light Co., Earlville, N. Y., has 
acquired the property and business of the Smyrna Electric 
Light Co., Smyrna, N. Y., and will consolidate with its or- 
ganization. Extensions are planned. 


The See-All Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., has been 
organized to manufacture steel filing cabinets, all work 
being done by contract. Office equipment and supplies are 
needed. The company has an organization of about 2000 
salesmen and 200 district offices and plans to do an ex- 
tensive business. John S. Small is president. 


The Chapin Gear & Machine Co., 101 Harvard Place, 
Syracuse, N. Y., organized with $20,000 capital by E. I. 
Chapin and J. F. Owens, will manufacture gears and do 
gear cutting and general machine work. It has purchased 
equipment and will not place additional requirements be- 
fore the end of the year. 


Frank Torge, Salamanca, N. Y., is having plans pre- 
pared for a two-story and basement automobile garage and 


service station, 45 x 153 ft. Electrically operated equip- 
ment will be required, 


The Acme Builders’ Supply Co., 2675 Main Street, 
Buffalo, has acquired property, 100 x 260 ft., in the vicinity 
of its plant, and has tentative plans for a new mill, esti- 
mated to cost $80,000 with equipment. 





Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, April 27. 

gana tool business still lacks snap in this 

district. A fair number of single orders is 
being received, but the tendency to defer action 
against the larger business still is marked. The 
past week brought out the definite announcement 
of the building of sheet and tin-plate mills in the 
Chicago district and of the installation of a seam- 
less pipe mill in Youngstown by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. The Weirton Steel Co. has de- 
cided to build a tube mill at Weirton, W. Va., and 
0. has placed the three big 
the 54-in. blooming mill and two 
, 52-in. intermediate mills, stepping off 
from the bloomer, and the order for the 54-in. 
mill, this being the first Step in the installation by 


the company of an H beam mill at ts Homestead 
works " 


the Carnegie Steel C 
motors to drive 
of the three 


Plans are being arr 
ma . on b ing arranged by the Federal Forge & Mfe. 
. iat ae “treet, Pittsburgh, for rebuilding the portion 
actory destroyed by fire April 20, with loss re- 


orted ; $17 
ast “, | *17,000. It manufactures heavy hooks for ladder 
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The Hyde-Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa.. operating a plan- 
ing mill and woodworking plant, has plans for a four- 
story addition, 72 x 175 ft., to cost $100,000 with 
machinery. 

The Gordie-Bailey-Fahey Mining Co., Wendel, near 
Grafton, W. Va., is said to be considering 
rebuilding its tipple, recently destroyed by fire 

The Rothwell-Gatrell Co., Martinsburg, W. Va.. will 
erect a new cold storage and refrigerating plant, estimated 
to cost $45,000 with equipment. 


plans for 


J. H. McCoach & Co., 1301 Seventh Avenue. Huntington, 
W. Va., have plans for a six-story and basement. cold 
storage and refrigerating plant to be 116 x 136 ft., to 
cost $200,000 with equipment S. P. Hager is president 

The West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, Pitts- 
burgh, is disposing of a bond issue of $6,500,000, a portion 
of the fund to be used for extensions. The company 
operates six electric-generating stations. 

The Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co., Charlotte and 
Thirty-fifth Streets, Pittsburgh, has taken title to prop- 
erty heretofore held by the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, bounded by the Allegheny River 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, Forty-first and Forty-third 
Streets, for $350,000 and will use for expansion 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, 
has plans for a new engine house and locomotive shops 
at Newell, Pa. A. R. Razmer is company engineer. 

The Pittsburgh Engineering Works, P. O. Box 1125, 
Pittsburgh, recently incorporated as manufacturer and 
jobber of machinery, specialties and supplies for steel 
works, rolling mills, foundries and factories, has not com- 
pleted its plans for operation, but it is understood that 
these will include the erection of new shops. G. L. Simp- 
son is one of the officials. 

The Standard Auto-Tite Joints Co., Union Bank Build 
ing, Pittsburgh, recently incorporated, has purchased 
manufacturing rights from the International Couplers Co. 
for the Auto-Tite flexible and expansion traverse joint 
Manufacturing will be done by contract, awards for the 
present having been placed in Pittsburgh. 

The Lakeview Drop Forge Co., Erie, Pa., has been 
organized to succeed the Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, which 
has been in the drop forging industry for many years 
The Lakeview company, operating in the building of the 
old company, discontinued the manufacture of wrenches 
and will devote its efforts to commercial drop forgings 
E. W. Nick, president Northern Equipment Co., Erie, is 
president of the new company. 


Detroit 


Derroit, April 27 

LANS are being considered by the Alisteel Mfg. Co 
Poun Creek, Mich., for enlargements to double, approxi- 
mately, the present capacity. The company will increase its 
capital to $100,000 for expansion. Nelson E. Conine is 
president. 

Fire, April 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Martin-Parry Corporation, Flint, Mich., manufacturer of 
commercial automobile bodies, with loss of $175,000 in- 
cluding equipment. It is said that the plant will be rebuilt. 
Headquarters of the company are at York, Pa 

The Iron Mountain Gas Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., will 
erect a new gas-generating plant, with gas holder and ac- 
cessory apparatus, estimated to cost $120,000 The Gas 
Machinery Co., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, is engineer 

The Northern Fibre Co., Ontonagon, Mich., has plans for 
a two-story addition, primarily for the manufacture of heavy) 
box papers, estimated to cost $35,000. 

Plans have been completed for a reorganization of the 
Hewitt Sales Co., Detroit, operating at 5723 Twelfth Street 
for the manufacture of babbitt metal, solders, etc. The prop- 
erty has been taken over by D. J. Harris, F. E. Harris and 
H. J. Lindsley; the first noted has been elected president 
The new owners are arranging for improvements, with In 
creased output. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will make extensions in the 
power plant at its Dearborn works, to include the-installation 
of additional equipment. Albert Kahn, Marquette Build 
ing, is architect. 

The Farrell Products Co., Dowagiac, Mich., manufacturer 
of electric-washing machines and parts, contemplates ex- 
pansion and considerable increase in output. 

The Stromberg Motor Devices Co., 2739 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has asked bids on a general contract for a two- 
story service and repair building, 50 x 168 ft., to cost about 
$40,000. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Marquette Building, 
are architects. 
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The Seitz Electrical Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. has been 
formed to take over the plant of the J. & S. Plating Works 
It will continue operations at the factory for the manufac- 
ture of electrical fixtures and plans for considerable in- 
crease in output. . 

The Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. is planning the erec- 
tion of an addition to cost about $50,000 It will be used 
primarily as a salvaging works, with installation of material 
handling and other equipment. 

The Blackmer Rotary Pump Co., Petoskey, Mich., which 
is moving part of its plant to Grand Rapids, Mich. has 
awarded contract for a power plant on Century Avenue 
Southwest 

The John C. Fisher Co., 513 East Huron Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has been organized with $100,000 capital stock 
to operate a sheet metal works and as hardware distributor 
taking over the business of a partnership. 


The Standard Auto Wheel Co., 406 State Bank Building 
Traverse City, Mich., has been organized with $100,000 capi 
tal, fully paid, and will manufacture wire automobile wheels 
and similar products The company has buildings and 
equipment. A. Gibbs is secretary. 

The Maxwell Motor Car Co, has bought from the Erie 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., one 2500-Ib. two 3000-lIb. and one 
3500-Ib. board hammers and two presses 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 27 

EMAND for machinery from the Detroit auto- 
D motive industry shows some improvement in 
sales and inquiries. Several car builders have taken 
quotations on small lots of equipment The 
Packard Motor Car Co. during the week purchased 
three large machines aggregating over $30,000 and 
is figuring on several machines for its tool room 
It is reported that this company is contemplating 
changes in some of its equipment and will buy 
considerable additional production machinery pro- 
vided it can reduce manufacturing costa by re- 
placing present toole with more modern machines 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., has an inquiry owt for con- 
siderable furnace equipment for ite heat treating 
department The Carey Machine Co., Cleveland, 
has purchased three turret lathes. As a whole, the 
volume of business is moderate and shows little 
change. 


The Cleveland Water Works Department will take bids 
May 1 for a No. 3 pipe machine, a 14 in. x 8 ft. lathe, a 
3 ft. radial drill and a No. 2 plain milling machine 


The Paragon Refining Co., Toledo, Ohio, has placed the 
general contract with Croff-Roydell Engineering Co.. Kan 
sas City, Mo., for an oil refinery and general equipment 
which calls for an expenditure of $250,000 


The city of Cleveland contemplates the erection of an 
addition to its municipal light plant, and alterations. The 
cost is estimated around $300,000 


The Fisher Ohio Body Co., Cleveland, has awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a press building, 82 x 2106 ft 
with a wing 84 x 112 ft. 


The Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been in 
corporated to succeed the Gabriel Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
automobile shock absorbers A stock issue will be placed 
on the market although it is stated that the management 
will remain with Claude H. Foster president and manager 
of the old company, and his present associates 


The Sabin Machine & Tool Co., 6536 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, has taken bids on a three-story plant, 45 x $0 ft 

The Penn Mold & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, has commenced 
the erection of a foundry, 77 x 160 ft., for the manufacture 
of brass bushings and bearings. 


The Superior Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio, \# erect 
ing a one-story addition, 110 x 200 ft., for assembling gas 
engines. P. J. Showlin is president 


The Ridgely Trimmer Co. has placed a general contract 
for a one-story factory, 90 x 250 ft. to be occupied by the 
International Steel Wool Co. J. K. Williams is president of 
both companies 


The Economy Fixture Co., 5408 Bragg Road, Cleveland, 
has taken bids for a one-story 30 x 70 ft. addition to lis 
furnace room. 

The Dairymen’s Milk Co., 2143 Fairmont Road, Cleveland, 
has placed a general contract with the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for a boiler house. Boilers and stokers will be 
required. 
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Chicago 


Crureaeo, April 27 


HILE machine tool business in April was 
Ween disappointing, sales totals for the 
month were at least large enough in the case of 
some dealers to insure a profit after the payment 
of all expenses. The trade continues to look to 
the railroads for heavy orders against pending 
lists and it still seems likely that the Illinois Cen- 
tral will be the first to buy It has added an in- 
quiry for one more machine to its Markham Yards 
list and in addition has entered the market for 
seven tools for other points on its system. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has added to its list 
an inquiry for a 20-in. x 16-ft. motor-driven engine 
fathe. The St. Paul, since going into receivership, 
has given serious consideration to its accumu- 
lated tool requirements. 


Industrial buying is scattered and consists principally 
f orders for one or two machines. The Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co. has closed for two small hand screw machines 
und the Paasche Air Brush Co., Chicago, has placed an 
order for one tool of the same type. It has been known 
for some time that the Illinois Steel Co. contemplated im- 
portant improvements at its Gary rail mill to facilitate the 
rolling of 39-ft. rails which were recently made standard 
by the American Railway Engineering Association. It now 
seems likely that this work will be undertaken within the 
next few months, in which case considerable equipment 
will be needed, including rail ending machines, drilling 
machines and straightening presses. 


Chicago dealers hope to participate largely in orders 
expected from the boards of education of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Rockford, lll. Bids were closed a week ago at 
Grand Rapids on duplicate lists for the Harrison Park and 
Ottawa Hills schools, each comprising 18 items, including 
six engine lathes and other miscellaneous tools. The Rock- 
ford, Tll., list, on which bids closed Saturday, includes 14 
engine lathes and seven miscellaneous machines. 


Ilunois Central System 
(All machines to be motor-driven) 


One 20-in. stroke heavy duty metal slotting ma- 
chine for Vicksburg, Miss. 

One chaser grinder for Burnside shops, Chicago. 

One 6-in.. hack saw for Champaign, III. 

One 2-in. double head bolt cutter for Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

One 2-in. double head bolt cutter for Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

One 2-in. double head bolt cutter for Fort Dodge, 
lowa, 

One polishing machine for polishing boiler flues 
for Burnside shops, Chicago. 

One 14 x 2 in. wheel grinding machine for 
Markham Yards, Chicago. 

The Bauer Taxicab Mfg. Co., 119 East Thirtieth Street, 
Chicago, has purchased from the Stefco Steel Co. its plant 
at 147th Street in West Harvey, Ill., comprising 5% acres, 
improved with a one-story building containing 150,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The Stefco company has moved to Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 


The Weber Lithographing Co., Inc., 426 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, has purchased from the G-A Ball Bearing 
Co. a one-story factory, 124 x 163 ft., and adjoining vacant 
property, 124 x 162 ft., at 3305-35 West Harrison Street, 
through a trustee in bankruptcy. Equipment in the plant was 
sold and the Weber company will utilize the property in con- 
nection with its own business. 

The Patent Scaffolding Co. of Illinois, now at 1430 Cen- 
ter Street, Chicago, has purchased from the Bush & Gerts 
Piano Co. the block on the north side of Weed Street, 
between Smith Avenue and Dayton Street, 149 x 370 ft 

The Acme Sausage Co., 3738 Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 
has awarded contract for a three-story factory, 80 x 108 ft., 
3718-24 South Ashland Avenue, to cost $150,000. 

J. A. Argel, 1212 West Fifty-first Street, Chicago, has 
awarded contract for a one-story foundry, 50 x 75 ft., 
4645-59 West Fifty-eighth Street, to cost $10,000. 

The Sasgan Derrick Co., 3101 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has awarded contracts for a one-story addition, 60 x 
130 ft., to cost $16,000. 

The Naylor Spiral Pipe Co., 1230 East Ninety-second 
Street, Chicago, has acquired 5 acres between Ninety-first and 
Ninety-second Streets and Kimbark and Chauncey Avenues, 
and will erect a one-story factory comprising 25,000 sq. ft 
of floor space. 

The City Council of Windom, Minn., is considering bids 
received for the erection of a municipal power plant. The 


4 £ “a 


lowest bid is $13,390, while the new equipment will cost 
$30,000, 

The Blackhawk Foundry & Machine Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, has decided to erect a foundry addition, which will 
double its present capacity of 10 to 12 tons of gray iron 
and a ton of aluminum melted daily. It specializes in 
small gray iron and aluminum castings. 


George Breckner is constructing a welding plant on 
West Third Street, Alliance, Neb. 


The Deckard Steel & Iron Co., Pittsburg, Kan., will 
establish a plant in North Kansas City, Mo., to manufac- 
ture industrial cars and other equipment produced by the 
Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, Pa. Until the 
North Kansas City plant is built the Deckard company 
will manufacture the Easton type cars at Pittsburg. 


The Barndt Mfg. Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, recently incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, is 
manufacturing a hoist for raising and lowering automobiles, 
for the purpose of greasing, oiling, repairing and inspection 
work. The construction of a plant is not being considered, 
as the company has a manufacturing connection at Racine, 
Wis. Officers are Charles F. Barndt, president and treas- 
urer; F. J. Greene, vice-president, and M. E. Walker, sec- 
retary. 

The W. U. Koons Furnace Co., 219 West Van Buren 
Street, Danville, Ill., recently incorporated with $45,000 cap- 
ital stock, manufactures a ‘‘modern”’ steel furnace. It has 
a two-story plant, fully equipped. Officers are Lizzie M. 
Koons, president; E. E. Freeman, vice-president; E. L. 
Dalbey, secretary and treasurer. 


The M. Desmond Mfg. Co., 318 St. Louis Street, Ed- 
wardsville, Ill, recently incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock, is an incorporation of an old firm by the same name. 
It manufactures special machinery and coal chutes for 
homes and business buildings and has a fully equipped 
plant, 40 x 150 ft., and warehouse, 80 x 90 ft. Officers are 
T. A. Desmond, president, and Robert J. Baird, secretary. 


The Frank Radiator Bracket Co., 2805 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, recently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
will manufacture radiator brackets or hangers. It has a 
plant at the address given and is in the market for a No. 
10 brake, #; x 60 in. or 72 in.; combination punch and 
shear, % x % in. or % x % in., and a No. 3 or No. 3% 
punch press. Officers are J. D. Frank, president; EB. L. 
Ellis, vice-president; Andrew C. Metzger, secretary, and 
Edwin S. Davis, treasurer. 


The Superior Metal Products, Inc., Greeley, Colo., has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture tire chains. It has bought 10 acres and will soon begin 
the erection of the first unit of its factory. If present plans 
carry, operations will begin next August. J. E. Robison is 
general manager. 

The General Boilers Co., Waukegan, Ill, is inquiring 
for a used plate shear, 4 to 6 ft., capacity for %-in. plate. 


The Hurley Vacuum Cleaner Co., Steger Building, Chi- 
cago, has been organized as a subsidiary of the Hurley 
Machine Co., Chicago, and will have all its products manu- 


factured at the factories of the parent company. E. N. 
Hurley is president. 


The Western Fire Brick Co., Granite City, IL, recently 
incorporated, has acquired a business in operation for 23 
years aS manufacturer of fire brick, furnace blocks, boiler 


settings and cupola blocks. Its mines are in Missouri. 
W. W. Hanlon is president. 


The XL Cast Iron Smoke Pipe Co., 2127 Lafayette Street, 
Waterloo, Iowa, has been organized with $25,000 capital 
stock to manufacture cast iron smoke pipe. It will also 
make cast iron hog troughs, cistern rings and covers. Late 
it expects to add hardware and plumbing lines. The com- 
pany is in operation and will also do general foundry job 
work. A. C. Anderson heads the company. 


The Western Newell Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., manufac- 


ture r of curtain rods and similar metal goods, is consider- 
ing &@ one-story addition to its plant to cost $50,000. Head- 
quarters are at 201 South Hancock Street. 


Fire, April 21, destroyed the tin plate shop, used for 
can manufacture, at Morrison, Ill, of Libby, MeNeil & 
Libby, United States Stock Yards, Chicago, with loss re- 
ported at $200,000 including equipment. 


The Victor X-Ray Co., 236 South Robey Street, Chicago 
manufacturer of X-Ray machines and other precision 
equipment, has awarded & general contract to the E. L. 
Archibald Co., 111 West Washington Street, for its eight- 
story and basement factory estimated to cost $300,000. 
S. N. Crowen, 10 South La Salle Street, is architect. 


The Hughes & Deiters Co., Dickinson, N. D., operating 
& power plant for local service, has plans for extensions 


and the installation of additional machinery. A number 
of transmission lines will also be built. 
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The Board of Education, Lake Mills, Iowa, plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
one-story high school, estimated to cost $400,000, for which 
bids will be asked on a general contract during the sum- 
mer. Thorwald Thorsen, Forest City, Iowa, is architect. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 231 South 
Fourteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb., has awarded a general 
contract to the Olson Construction Co., Chapin Building, 
for a two-story machinery and equipment distributing 
building, including machine shop and garage, 100 x 142 ft., 
to cost $35,000. Davis & Wilson, 525 South Thirteenth 
Street, are architects. 


The National Office Supply Co., 2500 Deborah Street, 
Zion, Ill., has awarded a general contract to Peterson & 
Weeks, 102 South County Street, Waukegan, IL, for a one- 
story and basement factory at Waukegan, 100 x 200 ft.. 
to cost $60,000. Foltz & Brand, 510 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, are architects. 


The Standard Oil Co., 720 Maple Street, Mankato, Minn.., 
will ask bids in May for a two-story machine shop, auto- 
mobile service and repair works for company motor trucks 
and cars, estimated to cost $35,000. M. H. Chesbrough is 
local manager. 

The Jordan Machine Tool Co., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
ask bids in May for its one-story plant, 70 x 110 ft., to 
eost about $22,000. L. E. Jordan is president. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 27. 

HE volume of machine tool business secured 

during April shows a considerable decrease as 
compared with the previous month. Several large 
machine toel manufacturers report that their pro- 
duction has held fairly steady throughout April, 
but these are the exception rather than the gen- 
eral rule. Railroad buying locally is at a mini- 
mum. Automobile manufacturers also are pur- 
chasing but little. Electrical manufacturers have 
placed some business in this market the past two 
weeks. With few exceptions orders now coming 
in are for single machines. 


Planer sales are fair and production is going ahead 
at a moderate rate. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., the past week, placed an order for special equip- 
ment with the Cincinnati Shaper Co. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad ordered two 100-ton bushing presses 
from the the Niles Tool Works. Sales of lathes have been 
slow, orders coming from scattered sources and con- 
fined to single machines. Milling machine production has 
dropped eff in the past two weeks. Turret lathes have 
a quiet market. Several fair-sized orders for boring mills 
have been booked locally. Sales of shapers have been 
spotty. 

The Louisville Cooperage Co., Louisville, has acquired 
property on Maces Creek, Viper, Ky., and plans the erection 
of two mills, to cost in excess of $550,000 with equipment. 

The Burdett Oxygen Co., Alton Park, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is contemplating the erection of a new plant for 
the production of commercial oxygen, estimated to cost 
$100,000 including machinery. 

The L. J. Breed Equipment Co., James Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has inquiries out for one 28 to 30-ton, 
36-in. gage locomotive, geared type, also 15 second-hand 
dump cars, each about 4 yd. capacity. 

The Hamilton County Board of Education, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., plans the installation of manual training equipment 
in its proposed St. Elmo-Alton Park high school. Work 
on the first unit, to cost about $100,000, will soon begin. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad will begin the im- 
mediate construction of a boiler plant at Huntington, 
W. Va., at a cost of $500,000. This is a part of the 
general plan for the expansion of the shops at Huntington. 


The Wellston Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio, has begun the 
construction of a machine shop and shipping department, 
58 x 70 ft. Machinery has been purchased. I W. Warden 
is president and general manager. 

The Early & Daniel Co., Carew Building, Cincinnati, 
grain operator, is completing plans for a new elevator 
on Hoppee Street, with hoisting, conveying, unloading and 
other machinery, estimated to cost $350,000. The B. O. 
Stone Engineering Co., Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, is engineer. 

The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
tentative plans for two one-story additions, 70. = 78 ft. 
and 50 x 50 ft. to cost about $50,000. The Managing, 
Engineering & Developing Co., Callahan Building, Dayton, 
Ohio, is engineer. J. H. Rhoades is company engineer. 
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The Service Welding Co., Louisville, has filed plans 
for a one-story machine and welding works at 121-23 
South Clay Street, for which a general contract has been 
let to F. BE. Byrne, Louisville. 


The Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. James 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., has plans for a new steam- 
operated electric power house at its local mill. It is 
also considering the installation of a waste heat boiler 
plant. John L. Senior is president. 

The Dempster Construction Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
inquiries out for several dinkey locomotives, each about 
18 tons capacity, also 50 steel beam dump cars, each 4 yd. 
capacity. 

Fire, April 15, destroyed a portion of the works of 
the National Roofing & Supply Co., Floyd Street and 
River Road, Louisville, with loss estimated at $20,000. It 
is planned to rebuild. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Lovutrs, April 27 
Cc. MARQUA & CO., Finance Building, Kansas City, 
« Mo., architects and engineers, have plans for a 
four-story and basement automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 95 x 115 ft., at 906-10 McGee Street, to 
cost $100,000 with equipment 
The Mid-Continent Portland Cement Co., Atias Buiid- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla., A, L. Farmer, president, has plans for 
a new cement mill, with power house, in the vicinity of 
Dawson, Okla., estimated to cost $1,200,000. 


The Hall & Brown Woodworking Machinery Co., Broad- 
way and Tyler Street, St. Louis, will build a two-story 
addition, 32 x 80 ft. 

The Russell Electric Car Co., 3310 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., has plans for a two and three-story service, 
repair and garage building, estimated to cost $100,000 with 
equipment. P. A. Russell is head. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has awarded a general 
contract to the Burrell Engineering Co., 518 West Jackson 
Boulevard, for a new grain elevator at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Conveying, hoisting, unloading and other equipment will 
be installed. It will cost about $200,000. 

The Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., El Reno, Okla., is plan- 
ning the erection of a new cottonseed ol! mill to cost aboat 
$25,000. The machinery will be electrically-operated. 

The Shawnee Copper Co., Eminence, Mo., is arranging 
to purchase equipment for a proposed milling and con- 
centrating plant, including 75-hp. Corliss engine, 125-hp. 
boiler, air compressor and auxiliary power machinery. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bilwff, Ark., 
has acquired electric power plants at Beebe, Judsonia, 
Kensett and McRae, Ark., and contemplates extensions 
and the installation of additional equipment. 

The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, will rebuild its plant at North Little Rock, Ark., 
recently destroyed by fire with loss reported at $250,000. 
The works will be enlarged and considerable additional 
equipment installed. A. W. Armstrong is treasurer and 
general manager. 

The Marland Refining Co., St. Joseph, Mo., R. J. Brown, 
local manager, is having plans drawn for a new distributing 
and barreling plant to cost approximately $100,000 with 
equipment. A service and repair works for company motor 
trucks and cars will also be built. 

The Krey Packing Co., Twenty-first Street and Bremen 
Avenue, St. Louis, meat packer, has pians for a three- 
story rendering and reduction plant, 42 x 80 ft., estimated 
to cost $50,000. Fred Krey is president. 

The Cortez-King Mines Corporation Picher, Okla., D. M. 
Oberman, Jefferson City, Mo., president, has acquired 
properties in the vicinity of Picher heretofore owned by 
the New York, Cortez & King Brand Mining Companies. 
Plans are under way for extensions and the installation of 
additional equipment. The company has increased its 
capital to $1,000,000, to provide for expansion. 

The Advance Mfg. Co., 215 South Main Street, St. Louis, 
recently incorporated, has taken over an established busi- 
ness manufacturing mechanical toys. Cc. H. Lavell is 
one of the principals. 

The Motor Parts & Bearings Co., 1225 Frederick Ave- 
nue, St. Joseph, Mo., has been organized as wholesale 
distributor of automobile replacement parts. W. P. Justice 
is president. 

The Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, Pa., has 
organized the Easton Car & Construction Co. of Missouri, 
with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., from which it will 
manufacture its usual line of products. The company's 
new headquarters is 211 Scarritt Arcade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. W. E. Farrell is president. 
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Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 2: 


LANS are being prepared by the Stickle Steam Speciai- 
Price Co., 504 South Penn Street, Indianapolis, for a one 
story works, 60 x 150 ft A one-story power house, 30 x 30 
ft.. will also be erected. The Foster Engineering Co Indiana 
Pythian Building, is architect and engineer Cole Stickle 
president 

Many & Mayer. Indianapolis, have leased property at 21 
! f 


Elisworth Street, and will soon install tools and other equij 


ment for a machine shop 


J. W. Campbell, Indianapolis, has arranged for the re 
moval of his sheet metal works to larger quarters at 1159 
South Harding Street where additional equipment will be 
installed 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the 
proposed two-story high and grade school to be erected at 
Warren, Ind., estimated to cost $125,000 Griffith & Goodrich 
211 East Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., are architect 


Edward S. King, Indianapolis, has leased property at 2125 
West Morris Street, for the establishment of an electri 
welding and repair works 


Piel Brothers, Drover Street and the Belt Line Railroad, 
Indianapolis, have plans for extensions in their power house, 
to include the installation of boilers, engines, pumps and 


accessory power apparatus 


Homer Selch, Indianapoli has leased property at 844 
Virginia Avenue, and will establish a sheet metal shop and 
tinning works 


The Vulcan Plow Works, Evansville, Ind will begin 
superstructure work for a one-story addition, 90 x 145 ft 
for which a general contract was awarded recently to An 
derson & Veatch, Evansville 


The Board of Education, Sanborn, Ind., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in its two 
story and basement high school, estimated to cost $100,000 
for which plans have been completed by J. W. Gaddis, Amer- 
ican Trust Building, Vincennes, Ind , 


The Quality Mfg. Coy a complete reorganization of the 
Evansville Steering Wheel Mfg. Co., Evansville, Ind., will 
manufacture steering wheels. Other automotive lines will be 
added later A new foundry is under construction 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, April 27 
HE Pennsylvania Car Co Beaumont, Tex., has work 
joe way on additions to its plant, including a new 
structural steel fabricating unit The expansion is estimated 
to cost $90,000 with equipment J. M. Walsh is one of the 
heads of the company 


D. L. Cross and W. P. Lincoln, 5400 Gaston Avenue 
Dallas, Tex associated, are considering the erection of a 
one-story ice-manufacturing plant at Wichita Falls, Tex., to 
cost $55,000 with equipment 


The City Counci Victoria, Tex is completing plans for 
a municipal electric power plant and waterworks, to cost 
approximately $100,000 with machinery A special election 
has been called on May 1 to vote bonds 

Fire April 13, destroyed a portion of the storage and 
distributing plant of the Oriental Oil Co., Oriental Station, 
near Dallas, Tex., with loss estimated at $75,000 with equip- 
ment Pian for rebuilding are under advisement 


The George W. Brooks Auto Works, Dallas, Tex., has 
leased a building to be erected at 2646-48 Main Street, fora 


new machine and service shop to cost $27,000 


William B. Thomas, 1761 Post Street, Jacksonville, Fla 
considering the purchase of equipment for the manufacture 


concrete pipe, tile blocks and kindred specialties In 
formation and prices of equipment are being asked 


The Lioyd Metal Co., 1320 Carr Street, Houston, Tex 
has plans for a one-story foundry, 50 x 100 ft., to cost ap 
roximatel $25,000 with equipment 

The ‘Kan as City Southern Railway Co., Kansas City 
Me is said to be planning the erection of new car and 
ocomotive shops at Port Arthur, Tex., with power hous 


to cost close to $500,000 with equipment It also has tenta 


ve plans for the enlargement of its grain elevator at this 


cation, including additional hoisting, conveying and other 


operating machinery, to cost close to $600,000 Another 
ippropriation to be made will total $150,000, for yard and 


dock construction, with necessary equipment. 


T. C. Blanchard, Doddsville, Miss., has inquiries out f 
machine tools and equipment, including shaper, power ha 
saw, etc 


April 30, 1925 


The Board of Brewster County Commissioners, Alpin« 
Tex.. is arranging an appropriation for the construction 
a one-story machine and repair shop for cars and equipmen: 
of highway division No. 6. 


The Transcontinental Oil Co., Equity Building, Muskoge< 
Okla.. is said to be completing plans for a new oil refiner: 
n the vicinity of Fort Worth, Tex., to include a compounding 
works, barreling department, and lubricating oil works, th+ 


entire project to cost more than $600,000. Headquarters of 
the company are in the Bendum Trees Building, Pittsburg! 


The Palm Beach Water Co., Palm Beach, Fla., is con- 
dering the installation of pumping machinery and a 
cessory equipment in connection with extensions in its wate 


works at Stuart, Fla., estimated to cost $500,000 


Lackeos Brothers, Selma, Ala., has acquired a building 
on Water Avenue which will be remodeled and equipped with 
cold storage and refrigerating machinery. It is expected t 
cost about $25,000 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railway Co., Wilmington, N. ‘ 
is said to be completing plans for new car and locomotiv« 
shops at Tampa, Fla. Terminal and classification yards 
will also be established. The project is estimated to cost 
excess of $500,000. J. E. Willoughby is chief engineer 


The Avon Park Sash & Door Co., Avon Park, Fla., re- 
cently organized, has acquired property on Forest Avenue 
and plans the establishment of a new mill, 50 x 115 ft., 
to cost $25,000 The machinery will be electric-operated 
W. T. Poland, Sebring, Fla., is secretary in charge 


The Southern Steel & Rolling Mill, Inc., Birmingham, is 
in the market for a 1000-hp. motor, slip-ring type, and a 
lathe for turning 16-in. rolls 


The Southern Saw & Brush Works, Inc., 3316-18 Eln 
Street, Dallas, Tex., recently incorporated, has erected a 
plant and now is in operation, manufacturing gin brushes, 
aluminum space blocks, linter and gin saws, etc Its activi- 
ties include overhauling gin and oil mill machinery. W 
C, Brady is manager 


The Moline Implement Co., Dallas, Tex., organized with 
$50,000 capital stock to manufacture machinery and parts, 
is a subsidiary of the Moline Implement Co., Moline, Ill. S 
C. Turkenkoph is vice-president. 





Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 27. 


ie: ameaeades will soon be laid by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San Francisco, for 
new works at Emeryville, Cal., consisting of a foundry, 
machine shop, laboratory and other buildings, estimated to 
cost about $125,000 with equipment. The engineering de- 
partment is in charge 

The Feather River Power Co., San Francisco, has plans 
for a hydroelectric generating plant on the North Fork 
of the Feather River, near Oroville, Cal. The project, 
with transmission system, will cost close to $7,500,000. 


The McLaughlin Sheet Metal Works, 221 J Street, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has completed plans for a one-story factory, 


g0 x 160 ft., to cost $27,000. Dean & Dean, California State 
Life Insurance Building, are architects. 


Fire, April 1%, destroyed the plant of the Pacific Box 
©o., San Francisco, in the North Beach section, with loss 


estimat i $25) . j ; ildi 
lated at $250,000 including machinery. Rebuilding 
plans are under way 
The 


Western Pattern & Foundry Co., 1528 First Street 


Sout Se e rant , ‘ 
oath, weattl , Will erect a one-story foundry and machine 
shop at 2707 First Street, South. 


The Inland Px wer & Light Co.. Portland, Ore.. 


, care of 
stevens & Koon, 


-o . Spaulding Building, engineers, has re- 
—— approval from the City Council at Lewiston, Idaho; 

it proposed hydroelectric power plant on the Clear- 
water River, and work will soon begin. It will have a 


capacity of 14.000 hp., and will cost $1,750,000 with trans- 


The Hall-Seott Motor Co 
nue Berkeley. Cal.. 


Austin Co. of 


Fifth Street and Snyder Ave- 
he : 

} las awarded a general contract to the 
‘3 . , 4 > 

alifornia for a new factory to cost $28,000. 


nr. EB. Cc hell 20° Wac : 
‘s pw ampbell, 302 East Anaheim Street, Long Beach, 
us Wiil erect ne in i . i 
a Wi] “* Hew Ice-manufacturing plant on Lagoon 
CHU liimingto Ss > a ire 
; ge ! ton, Los Angeles, to cost $45,000 with 
The 


Assox lated Oil Co. 


Fowler & White) Tacoma, Wash., A. J. McNeil, 
engineer, has plans at oc aces Equitable Building, resident 
pl on the Tideflats new oil storage and distributing 
eee? dana eNats, including the construction of a 700-ft. 
rf "ne project will cost about $500,000 with machinery. 
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The Standard Gypsum Co., Seattle, will soon begin 
foundations for its proposed plant at Harbor Island, esti- 
mated to cost $300,000 with equipment. 


The Kirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich., manufacturer of 
curtain rods, hardware specialties, etc., has acquired prop- 
erty at Oakland, Cal., and is reported to be planning the 
erection of a branch plant to cost $50,000. 


The Sound Boat & Engineering Co., Inc., Colman Dock, 
Seattle, Wash., has been organized to build, outfit and re- 
pair commercial craft in steel and wood construction of all 
types, ranging from 300 ft. in length to transocean boats 
It will install a marine railroad to take vessels up to 100 
tons and later will install larger marine railroad. The 
company may build a shop and will be glad to receive 
quotations on metal buildings. J. Winslow is one of the 
officials. 


The Western Machinery Co., 1000 Alhambra Street, Los 
Angeles, is contemplating the construction of a new plant 
to cost about $250,000. 


The Pacific Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, will build a 
50 x 66 ft. foundry for the Price-Phister Brass Co. to cost 
$20,000 exclusive of equipment. 


The Pacific Motor Car Co., Chicago, will erect a one- 
story assembling plant at Santa Barbara, 200 x 600 ft 
Cc. A. Sanders, architect, McKay Building, Santa Barbara. 
will prepare plans which call for an expenditure of $350,000 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEB, April 2 
EALERS in machine-tools describe trade as 


fair and moderately satisfactory, with a rela- 
tively good demand for used machinery. Manu- 
facturers of tools are operating at moderate ca- 
pacity, with new orders usually calling for one or 
two items. Estimates of April volume make it 
about equal to March business, some having 
dropped below and others being well ahead. In- 
quiry is only fair and shows some slackening from 
the first three months of the year. However, 
numerous smaller concerns are now coming into 
the market, and prospects for May trade are be- 
lieved to be favorable. 


The Mid-West School Furniture Co., Stoughton, Wis., 
which is completing its organization, has purchased for 
$85,000 the major portion of the Moline Plow Co.'s manu- 
facturing plant in Stoughton, recently acquired by the 
city for $100,000. The foundry and some of the real estate 
is not included in the deal and will be disposed of sep- 
arately. The Mid-West company will make altérations 
and add materially to the machinery in the plant, which 
it acquired with the buildings, and manufacture school 
furniture and special equipment. J. E. Alpine is president 
and general maneger. 


The Windsor Mfg. Co., 568 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of lead pipe, sheet lead, etc., has engaged 
John A. Garvey, consulting engineer, 128 Wisconsin Street, 
local, to design a one-story addition, 30 x 75 ft., costing 
about $25,000 with equipment. Leslie W. Davis is president 
and general manager. 


The Gilson Brothers Co., Port Washington, Wis., manu- 
facturer of concrete mixers, contemplates the erection of 
a gray iron foundry as an addition to the machine shop 
recently completed. It at present owns a foundry at 
Fredonia, about 10 miles distant from Port Washington, 
but desires to concentrate its productive facilities. John E 
Gilson is president. 


The Wauwatosa, Wis., Board of Education has engaged 
Herbst & Kuenzli, architects, 130 Grand Avenue, Muil- 
waukee, to prepare plans for a $100,000 addition to the 
high school, bids on which will close about the middle 
of May. It will contain manual training shops and class- 
rooms. Charles McCullough is chairman building com- 
mittee. 


The All Year Auto Enclosure Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture inclosed type of body attachments for automobiles 
The principals are represented by A. J. Engelhard, attor- 
ney, 510 First Winconsin Building, but are not yet ready 
to give out plans. 


The New Era Combustion Turbine Engine Co., Kin- 
nickinnic Avenue and Becher Street, Milwaukee, being 
organized with capitalization of $35,000, plans to manufac- 
ture and develop a turbine gas engine for automobiles and 
for general power purposes. Equipment has been purchased. 
J. H. Bennett is sales manager. 
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Ts mechanical horse here shown, one of the genus of which has 

lately been given widespread publicity, is made up of a tubular 
steel frame mounted upon an angle steel base and equipped with a 
regulation saddle, which is bolted to the frame. Power is supplied 
by a motor which is direct connected to an IXL worm gear speed 
reducer (built by the Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago). 
The gears are inclosed, and run in a bath of oil. The drive is through 
the gears, disks and cranks designed to reproduce the muscular action 
of a horse. This particular horse, whose skeleton is exposed, was 
developed by the Sanitarium & Hospital Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. It is 72 in. long, 24 in. wide and 40 in. high. The motor 

takes power from a lamp socket 
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Canada 


Toronto, April 27. 


MPROVED demand for machine tools and gen- 
I eral equipment is appearing in this market. 
While this business is chiefly the result of stren- 
uous drives on the part of salesmen, it is ap- 
parent that many manufacturers are in need of 
equipment both for replacement and new works 
account. A few small lists came out the past week 
or two, but the general demand has been for single 
tools. Buying is not confined to any special in- 
dustry, but is spread over practically all lines. 


The Metal Craft Co., Ltd., Grimsby, Ont., manufac- 
turer of hospital furniture and sheet steel specialties, is 
building an addition to its plant and will require new 
machinery and tools. 


An increased demand for its products is reported by 
the Hamilton Gear & Machine Co., Toronto, and as a 
consequence the company is installing additional equip- 
ment to augment production. Machines and toole which 
have been idle for about five years are also being placed 
in commission. 


The Crown Electrical Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont, Ile 
building an addition and will install some new equipment. 


Plans are being prepared for new sewage disposal 
works at North Toronto, Ont., at a cost of $11,000,000. 


William Lightfoot, 231 St. James Street, Toronto, has 
the contract for the construction of an airdrome and 
machine shop to be erected at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for 
the Department of Lands and Forests, Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario. 


Bids addressed to the city clerk, City Building, Simcoe 
Street, Peterborough, Ont., will be received until May 6 
for the following work in connection with a sewage dis- 
posal plant: Furnishing and installing all machinery and 
equipment for clarifiers, three complete sewage pumping 
units, three complete air compressing units, miscellaneous 
valves and castings, air distribution piping, air diffusing 
plates, construction of pipe line, pumping station, grit 
chambers, aeration tanks. R. H. Parsons is city engineer. 


























Current Metal Prices 








On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stecks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Pilates 


Per La. 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price..............-+-3.24C. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price...............-...--3.24e. 
PE, DD END ccccévccecedeecveococcscoses 4.A9c. 
Bands, base price ..... hula a oiaatal ne niin oe 3.99¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
Dy EEE Socccpevecwccrccvsestes 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x %4 in. 
i. aks cc aehinesdoe skewer ceees ss 3.24c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier...... hala dice ae 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb 
i ee i a ee ib vdicscrcccrcces . .3.00€. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % im. and larger................ 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00¢. 
Open-hearth spring steel ............. 4.50¢. to 7.00 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
DE siiercaheoress al vet desea ncn 4.15c. 
Squares, flats and hex..... . .4.65e. 
Standard tool steel, base price. . .15.00c. 
eRe s aes hscoadenessoske 13.00c. 
eee ee . 23.00. 
igh-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten .- - 40. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb. 
a ord wee 3.39c. 
EE 9s en pded ed bane Pate vasabsickdesaducemn 3.94c. 
a 5 cecnsariesahan allah a eM 
No. 16 on nde Deets ae ae ww~ee -4.09¢. 
Boz Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Biued Stove 
Cc. R. One Pass ae 
Per Lb. er Lb. 
eee Se ee Gee == —t—“i—i‘iéi«s— ww 
am. SE GR8 Bb... ccceres 4.45¢. to 4.60c. 5.10c. 
i Tl. wkteepedeeer eee 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15c. 
OS a 4.60. to 475c. 5.25¢ 
Ee veccecvesuseenane aoe cee © —C—~OC ww 
Galvanized 
Per Lb 
DA AMEE: 5 Silicewan’s 4.70¢c. to 4.85c 
a. Ad cewae var acuwe anmen Mae 4.35¢. to 5.00c 
it MTD . «ned cededneeemeennel 5.00¢. to 5.15c 
Nos. 22 and 24 ...... .5.15¢. to 5.30c 
No. 26 . ; -5.30¢. to 5.45¢ 
No. 28°. cccccc cee & B.TEbc 
RCD odccces b0bncvsewnnsacetealne 6.10c. to 6.25¢ 
*No. 28% lighter, 26 in. wide, 26c. higher per 100 Ib. 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Weld | Wrought Iron 
lack Galv. | Black Galv 
% in. Butt.... 46 29 | % in. Butt... 4 +419 
% in. Butt... 51 37 |% in. Butt... 11 +9 
1-2 in. Butt.. 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt. 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. 48° 35 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap. 44 17 |36 in. Lap... 1k +6 
11412 in. Lap 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Serews 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 3( and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
72%, 25, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 
Base Price® ow No. $ Gace anp Coarszn Per Lb. 
Bright, basic ......-----seecccccccececrereees 4.25¢. 
Dee GHEE cncnté cp stisccsvivepetateueuves 4.50c. 
Galvanized annealed .......--cecccccceccecens 5.15c. 
Coppered basic .....---cccccerccnereeeeseeees 5.15c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer .......----sseeeeececeees 6.15e. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
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On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by ed for direc: shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THe IRon Aan under tho quanedl biliines of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
High brass thest .......ccccvccccses 17%c. to 18%c. 
Biheh bene WHO ...cccccccccccceenmn 18%c. to 19%c. 
eee 15%6c. to 16%4c. 
Bene tales, GONG 26 occ oc ce ccedccues 25%c. to 26%c. 
Brass tube, seamless...............- 22%c. to 23%e. 
Copper tube, seamless..............-23%e. to 24%e. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 21%c. per bb. 
base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
Grade Grade Seconds 
“AAA” “4” 80 Ib.. .$6.15 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX. .11.35 11.10 
Terne Piates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
II «ci bie helene a4 bode wie ece ie $7.00 to $8.00 
DE Gissnetepdedseddavclvacha ss tome 7.25 to 8.25 
Tb. VASte CREECH Sens eeeeenscevase ene 8.25 to 8.75 
ae WOT PAO oa oon vc sckiivssacee 9.00 to 10.00 
ao . . Tin 
a 56e. 
BE cas pans 2 6. ow.0.6 06 %-s.08ée¥01a dene 60c. to 62c. 
- Copper 
Tee 6 
BENE in ecceccsccncdccecesssbaue ecu i6iee. 
CO eee 16 ¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western SNOE oc idides dens os'ca¥s neque 9%Ke. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12¢c. open 12%c. 
. Lead and Solder* 
rere 9 : 
Bar lead vrectrr acne ttt 
Solder, end % guarantesd.........c<ccsemuul 37c. 
as acer cane ot heli 34%e 
Refined solder Pe a 





*Prices of solder 


indicated by i iy 
ing to composition. " by private brand vary accord 


Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per lb 


Commercial grade, per ih. 

Grade D, per Th........000.000000c.c0. iin 
ia Antimony 

ED puiawscdidccnmenmeaeee Lee 16c. to 18c. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed ove 
ami r 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib 


Old Metals 
The market is stronger 
Dealers’ buying prices are 


ee ee eee eee 


and business is more active. 
as follows: 


Cents 
Copper, heavy crucible ........ "1.5 
Copper, heavy wire...................0 2m 11.25 
Copper, light bottoms...............°°°""" 9.25 
OM POUT en csccccsececes....... Oe 73 
NIT 600 64 sn644d5%s vc, oc, cee 5.50 
Heavy machine composition. . . sé eceus 335 
9 : ae brass turnings... .. conten ien cel 8.00 
9 gS otespehonmane ‘i 
oo —— « composition turnings......... 8.00 
Lend, ten reese eeewn came 6.75 
Tine net ttete ese ee cnes nena .00 
Cast aluminum (ones eee en enagi 4.00 
Sheet aluminum 111.00777777777°¢¢cccoteeeee 17.00 





